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SKETCH OFTHE PROFESSIONAL LIFE OF 
SIR THOMAS MASTERMAN HARDY, 
BART. CAPTAIN IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 
T is observable that the leading traits 
of the human character are almost 

as various as the features of the visage. 

Lavater bas endeavoured, and in the 

opinion of some, with much reason on 

his side, to conjoin or pair the sem- 

lance of the visage with the charae- 
teristic of the mind. Without pretend- 
ing to any skill in physiognomy, those 
among us who profess the least obser- 
vation in matters of this sort, will per- 
haps not unaptly point out the hero 
and the coward, the generous and the 
depraved man. 

The different shades or traits of fea- 
ture in the mind, if we may be allowed 
the expression, have greater variety 
than those of the visage itself. Every 
single character becomes divided and 
subdivided into innumerable shades, 
each differing from the other, though 
the original character be still the same. 
The mind of the miser for instance — 
behold his countenance—what is the 
leading trait or character marked in his 
visage? The physiognomist will im- 
mediately answer, avarice! True, ava- 
rice is the leading feature of his visage 
as well asof his mind, butavarice in its 
inward working on the soul, branches 
forth and assumes a myriad of different 
forms. One man may be extremely 
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The shades and distinctions of charac- 
ter in this immortal class of beings are as 
various as in that we have belore ao- 
ticed, or indeed as any other in exist- 
ence. Some are fond of having their 
feats and actions constantly tiumpeted 
forth to the world in so loud a strain, 
that their eagerness incurs, though 
erhaps utterly undeserving, the appel- 
ation of vanity, which is certainly not 
indicative of a great mind. Oters dis- 
play various features, and shades of fea~ 
tures, which unfortunately appear on 
some occasions as an alloy to their 
great spirit, while on the contrary, in 
many, very many instances, the value 
of that noble spirit is materially en- 
hanced by the dignity, or other pecu- 
liar qualities which attend it. Some 
there are who appear only anxious to 
conceal those deeds from the general 
knowledge of the world, as if through 
a timidity and diffidence of their con- 
sequence, and as if fearing that reputa- 
tion which they had in fact so honestly 
gained, would suffer by a promul- 
gation of those noble means by which 
It wis acquired. ‘This trait of charac- 
ter. t ough universa'l:, and with the 
greatest truth considered amiable, is 
nevertheless in some measure censura- 
ble. The spirit of emulauon suffers 
materially from such conduct, and the 
fear of incurring a charge of osientation 
or vanity, should never be allowed a 






parsimonious in respect to himself, and just plea for withholding from the world 
wonderfully profuse in regard to others: a perfect knowledge of tuose acts which 
—stillthat man is a miser, Reverse may stimulate heroes yet unborn, to 
his conduct—a_ charatter very often hardy enterprise and deeds of renown, 
found in the paths of human life, and or teach them the means by which that 
nobody will deny he is amiser. A renown may be acquired. 
third wiil refuse himself, perhaps, the In this latter class of heroes, and in 
common necessaries of life, oa at the some degree subject to these friendly 
same time be extremely ostentatious in and mild animadversions, we are sorry 
his stud, or in some other appointment, to class the subject of the present 
whether vanity, folly, or any other pas- memoir. Diffident in the extreme, 
sion you please to name, may direct his this gentleman has appeared through 
propensity. Still will the character of life anxious only in one material point, 
miser be indelibly stamped on these men that his acts, however honourable to 
to the end of the chapter and catalogue. himself and advantageous to his coun- 
So is it also with men whose gene- try, should, together with his name, 
rous emulous spirit urging them to va- be passed over in silence. It becomes, 
lorous acts, have caused the universal however, the duty of the biographer 
suffrage of their countrymen to confer and the historian to drag him by force 
en them the appellation of heroes, from his wished-for obscurity, and te 
Unsivexrsat Mag. Vor, VI. Bb ° 
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unmask his virtues to the world. What transaction is so extremely concise, 
we have already said will perhaps be that it would be perhaps more satis« 
considered in some measure a good and factory to the public, to relate the fact 
sufficent excuse for any breach in con- in the words of the commodore him- 
tinuous information, which might self, rather than marr a noble story br 
otherwise be imputed to us as a mat- any inadequate or injudicious relation 
ter of omission or of neglect. Of the of our own concerning it. ‘* Last 
earlier part of his service, as frequently night, at 10 o'clock, I saw two Spanish 
has been the case with the greatest frigates, and directed Captain Cock- 
men, owing principally to their modesty burne, in the Minerva, to attack the 
and their dislike to public notice, we ship which carried a poop light, the 
are utterly ignorant. To say the truth, Blanche bore down to attack the other. 
except on some very rare occasions, | have not yet received from Captain 
little or no opportunity offers for a Preston an account of this aciion, but 
oung man bywhich hedusitengenallion- as I saw the Blanche this morning to 
ly distinguish himself as to be held forth the windward, with every sail set, [ 
to public notice previous to his ob- presume she had not suffered much 
taining the rank of lieutenant; even damage. Capt. Cockburne brought his 
in this advanced situation, the acquisi- ship to close action at twenty minutes 
tion of such pre-eminent notice is by before eleven, which continued with- 
no means easy, and few there are who,. out intermission till half past one, 
even after a service of many years, are when La Sabina, of 40 guns, 26 
fortunate enough to obtain it. He eighteen-pounders on her main deck, 
was raised to the rank of Jieutenantin and 286 men. Captain Don Jacoba 
1796, and, as though fortune had pre- Stuart, having lost her mizen mast, 
destined to render , all the aid in (as she had after the action), main, 
her power, by placing him under the and fore masts, 164 men killed and 
immediate eye of the greatest man wounded, struck her colours. 
whom England ever saw, by whom his ‘* You are, Sir, so thoroughly ae- 
own natural courage might be warmed ae with the merits of Captain 
by example, and those principles of Cockburne, that it is needless for me 
naval education which he had already to express them; but the discipline of 
received matured to perfection under so the Minerva does the highest credit to 
unequalled a master, he was appointed her captains and lieutenants, and [ 
to the Minerva frigate, the ship on wish fully to express the sense [ enter- 
board which the immortal Nelson im- tain of their judgment and gallantry, 
mediately afterwards hoisted his broad Lieutenant Culverhouse, the first lieu- 
pendant, as commander of a light de- tenant, is an old officer of very distin= 
tachment from the main fleet. From guished merit; Lieutenants Hardy, 
hence arose that intimacy which ended Gage, and Noble, deserve every praise 
not but with the life of the friend, the which gallantry and zeal justly entitle 
preceptor, and the patron. Nothing them to, as do every officer and man in 
could reflect greater honour on Captain the ship. You will observe Sir, 1 am 
Hardy than this unwearied attachment sure with regret, amongst the wound- 
of his noble friend; and on the other ed, Lieutenant James Noble. who 
hand, let us also be permitted to say, quitted the Captain to serve with me, 
that the subsequent conduct of this and whose merits and repeated wounds 
gentleman reflects the greatest credit on received in fighting the enemies of ovr 
the just discrimination and choice of country, entitle him to every reward 
character in friendship adopted by the which a grateful nation can bestow. 
immortal patron. The Minerva’s opponent being com- 
Scarcely had Mr. Hardy entered into manded by a gallant officer, was well 
his new appointment, when a distin- defended, which has caused her list of 
guished opportunity of signalizing him- killed and wounded to be great, as also 
self, immediately under the eye of his her masts, sails, and rigging, to be 
patron, fortunately presented itself; it much damaged. I have the honour to 
were needless almost to say, Commo- be, (Signed) Horatio NExs on, 
dore Nelson suffered not the merit of * Sir John Jervis, edmiral com- 
his young frieud to pass away unpro- mander in chief, (Fc. Ee. 
wulged; the oflicial account of this Dec, 20th, 17g0." 
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SECOND. 

«‘ In addition to my letter of this 
morning, I have to acquaint you that 
Lieutenants Culverhouse and Hardy, 
with a proper number of men, being 
put in charge of the Sabina, and she 
taken in tow at four A. M. a frigate 
was seen coming up, which, by her 
signals, was knuwn to be Spanish; at 
half past four she came to action with 
the Minerva, who cast off the prize, 
and Lieutenant Culverhouse. was di- 
rected to stand to the southward ; after 
a trial of strength of more than haif an 
hour, she wore and hauled off, or I 
am confident she would have shared 
the fate of her companion. At this 
time three other ships were seen stand- 
ing for the Minerva; hope was alive, 
they were only frigates, and also that 
the Blanche was one of them; but 
when the day dawned, it was mortify- 
ing to see they were two Spanish ships 
cf the line. and two frigates, and the 
Blanche far to the windward. In this 
situation, the enemy frequently within 
shot by bringing up the breeze, it re- 
guired all the skill of Capt. Cockburne, 
which he eminently displayed to get 
off with a crippled ship; and here I 
must also do justice to Lieutenants 
Culverhouse and Hardy, and express 
my tribete of praise in their manage- 
ment of the prize; a frigate repeatedly 
fired into her without effect, and at 
last the Spanish adumizal quitted the 
pursuit of the Minerva, for that of La 
Sabina, who was steering a different 
course, evidently with the intention of 
attracting the notice of the admirai, as 
Enelish colours were hoisted over the 
Spanish. ‘The Sabiua’s main and fore- 
mast fell over board before she surren- 
dered. This is, Sir, an unpleasant 
tale; but the merits of every officer 
and man in the Minerva and her 
prize, were eminently conspicuous 
through the whole of this arduous day. 
The enemy quitted pursuit of the 
Minerva, at dark. 

‘“« (Signed) Horatio Nexson. 
“© Admiral Sir Johi: Jervis, 

commander in chief, Se, 

&Fe. 20th Dec. 1796.” 

The gallantry .displayed by Mr. 
Hardy, on the preceding occasion, ap- 
peared as the fore-ranner of still greater 
enterprise ; continuing in the Minerva, 
which remained on the Mediterranean 
or Cadiz station, and was principally 
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employed as a cruizer, he met with a 
singular opportunity of distinguishing 
himself in the month of May follow- 
ing: his gallantry noticed, as it was 
by Captain Hallowell, who ‘command- 
ed the little detachment, was re-echoed 
in the loudest strains of approbation 
by the Earl of St, Vincent, the com- 
mauder in chief; his letter, together 
with that of Capt. Hallowell, will 
serve as the best account of the trans- 
action, 
«© June 16th, 1707. 

*« Str,—I desire you will acquaint 
the lords commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, that Lieutenant Hardy, in the 
French republican corvette La Mutine, 
cut out of the Bay of Santa Cruz, by 
the boats of his majesty’s ships Lively 
and La Minerva, has this moment 
joined. 

*« The gallantry of this action, re- 
cited in the public and private letters of 
Captains Halloweil and Cockburne, 
has prompted me so take La Mutine 
into his majesty’s service, and to ap- 
point Lieutenant Hardy to the com- 
mand of her. A measure so necessary 
to encourage a continuance of daring 
enterprise, 1 am confident will merit 
the approbation of their lordships. 

“« Lively, off S. W. end of 
Teneriffe, May 31st, 17906. 

«© Str,—I have the honour to in- 
form vou, that on sianding into the 
Bay of Santa Cruz, in the Island of 
Teneriffe, on theafternoon of the 28th, 
in company with La Minerva, I dis- 
covered an armed brig lying in the 
Road, which, on our near approach, 
hoisted French colours. Capt. Cock- 
burne agreeing with myself in opinion, 
that she might be taken from her 
anchors, I ordered all the boats of the 
two ships, with a Lieutenant in each, 
to bring her out. Lieutenant i ardy, 
of La Minerva, being the senior officer, 
the command fell on him. At about 
half past two in the afternoon, he 
made a most resolute attack, in which 
he was gallantly supported by Lieuts, 
Bland, Hopkins, and Bushby, and 
Lieut. Bulkeley, of the marines, in 
the Lively’s boat, and Lieuts. Gage 
and Maling in La Minerva’s boats, 
and, under a smari fire of musquetry 
from the brig, boarded and carried her 
almost immediately. This gave an 
alarm to the town, and a heavy fire of 
artillery and musquetry was opened 
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from every part of the garrison, and 
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The Mutine was retained in his ma- 


from a large ship lying in the road, jesty’s service, and Mr. Hardy con- 


immediately, which continued without 
intermission for near an hour, during 
which time they were very much ex- 
posed in getting the brig under weigh, 
and towing her out, there being very 
little wind; and a little before four 
o'clock, they had got out of thé reach of 
the batteries, with La Mutine Fren¢a 
national corvette, of twelve 6-pounders 
and two 30-pounder carronades, and 
one hundred and thirty five men ; one 
hundred and thirteen of whom were 
on board at the time, commanded by 

Citizen Xavier, Paumier Capitain de 

Frigate. She sailed from Brest on the 

Sth, for L’Isle de France, and had 

put into the Bay of Santa Cruz, three 

days before she was captured, to take 
in water. The captain was on shore 
the time she was cut out. 

£* Lieut. Hardy having commanded 
the bouts on this expedition, I have 
sent him in with the prize, and cannot 
recommend him, or the officers and 
seamen employed with him, in too 
strong terms. lucien is a list of the 
wounded belonging to both ships. 

¢¢ T have the honour to be, &c. 
“¢ Ben. HALLOWELL.” 

List of the petty officers and seamen be- 
longing to his majesty’s ship Lively, 
who were wounded on the 29th May, 
in taking La Mutine French national 
corvette, so as to render them incapable 
of doing their duty for the present. 

Mr. Ralph Standish, master’s mate. 

Wiliam Alen, quarter master. 

Peter Lawrence, Glenville Newberry, 
seamen. 

Return of officers and men belonging to his 
majesty’s ship Minerva, wounded on the 
29th May, 1797, taking the national 
brig La Mutine. 

Lieutenant Hardy. 

Warrant officer.—Mr. J. Coulzon, gun- 
ner. 

Petty officers. —Mr. Eagar, midshipman. 
Mr. Carpenter, ditto, dangerously. Mat- 
thew Vessey, gunner’s mate. Davis 
Lewis, second master’s mate. Robert 
Stoper, cockswain. 

Seamens—Anthony Hule, dangerously. 

Soldiers of the 11th regiment—James 
Dunlap, corporal. John Milton, Samuel 
Clark, privates.--— Total, eleven. 

Georce Cocxgurn. 

It is needless to say the measure and 
the recommendation were most warm- 
Jy and expeditiously attended to by the 
Admiralty Board. 


tinued her commander. In this 
station he became attached to the ex- 
pedition sent to Egypt, under the 
orders of his former friend and patron, 
Sir Horatio Nelson, and was conse- 
quently present with him at the memo- 
rable encounter in the Pay of Abcukir. 
His diligence and attention, qualities so 
peculiarly necessary and valuable in 
such a service, and in such a remark- 
ably critical peried of service, were in 
the highest degree conspicuous. The 
Mutine scowered the Mediterranean, 
and Mr. Hardy was indefatigable in his 
exertions to procure information from 
the Tiber to the Nile. Every port where 
information could be procured was 
carefuily visited, and no means left un- 
tried to discover the tract which the 
French marauders had pursued; the 
result is known to all, and we cannot 
withhold a very considerable portion 
of praise from the person who assisted 
in guiding the efforts of our victorious 
squadron, any more than we can deny 
the merits of those who ultimately di- 
rected such efforts. In consequence of 
this action, our hero was promoted to 
the rank of post captain, and appointed 
to the command of the Vanguard of 74 
guns, at that time the flag ship of Sir 
Horatio Nelson ; nor could any cireum- 
stances ever have reflected greater honour 
on him, than those which immediately 
accompanied this appointment. In the 
most correct account that has ever yet 
appeared of the several circumstances 
which led to the action, as well as 
those which took place during the en- 
counter itself; the following short 
notice is taken of this appointment. 
In speaking of the conduct of SirHoratio 
Nelson, immediately after receiving 
that wound in his head which was at 
first considered mortal, it informs us, 
that supposing himself to be at the last 
extremity, he employed himself in de- 
livering some confidential messages to 
his various friends, and more _particu- 


larly one, which he wished to be 


conveyed to Lady Nelson, by the 
chaplain. 

Nor did he forget what he esteemed 
his duty, but as the last beneficial office 
he should be able to perform, he ap- 
pointed Captain Hardy of the Mutine, 
to be Captain of the Vanguard. ‘The 
destruction of all power of material of- 
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fence on the part of France, ceasing, 

with the victory just mentioned, no 

further opportunity was offered to Cap- 

tain Hardy of adding to that re- 

putation which he had already so 

deservedly acquired, he continued Cap- 

tain of the Vanguard, but having re- 

turned to England with that ship in the 
year 1799, in consequence as well of 
Lord Nelson having shifted his flag on 

board the Foudryant, as of the former 
needing material repairs, Captain f.ar- 

dy struck his pendant and continued 
out of commission till the return of his 
noble patron to England, in the month 

of November 1800. ‘The arrival of his 
lordship was, as it may be well remem- 
bered, the immediate fore-ranner of his 
appointment to a naval command ; the 
St. Joseph, a first rate, one of the two 
ships captured by himself, off Cape St. 
Vincents, was ordered to be fitted for 
the purpose of receiving his flag, and 
with the utmost promptitude he again 
selected Mr. Hardy, as a well tried and 
ever valued friend, to be his captain. 
As the St. Joseph was not in sufficient 
forward state of equipment to receive 
his lordship, Captain Hardy, ad interim, 
hoisted his pendant on board the Na- 
mur of 98 guns, from which ship he 
removed early in the ensuing month 
into the St. Joseph. The northern 
confederacy, and the apprehension of a 
rupture with Russia, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, as well as the other states and 
kingdoms in that quarter, rendered it ne- 
cessary, almost immediately afterwards, 
that the command before conferred on 
his lordship, and the direction of his 
services, should be changed, he was in 
consequence appointed second in com- 
mand of the formidable Armament, or- 
dered to be equipped for the Baltic, 
under the orders of Admiral Sir Hyde 
Parker. ‘Ihe St. Joseph being too 
heavy a ship for such a species of ser- 
vice, his lordship immediately removed 
his flag into the St. George of 98 guns, 
selecting for the third time, Mr. Hardy 
for his captain. He accompanied him to 
the Baltic, and on his lordship’s return, 
after the fortunate termination of that 
expedition, he repaired to London also. 
When the expedition was projected 
against Boulonge in the month of Au- 
gust following, Captain Hardy was 
appointed to command the Isis of 50 
guns, one of the ships employed on that 
eccasion. The cessation of hostilities 
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which presently afterwards succeeded, 


occasioned a short cessation in the 
naval service of Captain Hardy. 

At the commencement of the pre- 
sent war, he commanded the Amphion 
of 32 guns, but in the month of 
March, 1803, was promoted from 
that ship, to the Culloden of 74 guns. 
This command was, however, tem- 
porary, and he on!y received it in con- 
sequence of the indisposition of Cap- 
tain Ortway, who commanded that 
ship. On that gentleman's recovery, 
Captain Hardy returned to the Am- 
phion, and repaired to the Mediterra- 
nean as an attendant on the fleet, sent 
thither under the orders of the ever to 
be revered Lord Viscount Nelson. In 
this command he continued ull an op- 
sortunity offered to his lordship of se- 
loatinn him, for the fourth time, his 
captain ; the remainder of the detail is 
too melancholy, too glorious, and too 
recent to require any farther relation 
from us. We shall content ourselves 
with simply pointing out, that Captain 
Hardy stands asa solitary instance of 
acting singly as captain to an admiral 
commanding so extensivea fleet. It 
has always been customary, and fora 
series of years uniformly practised, that 
admirals commanding tweniy ships of 
the line, should be allowed two cap- 
tains, the first of whom is called the 
captain of the fleet, and bears the rank 
of a flag officer. Notwithstanding the 
unequalled importance of this com- 
mand, and the imimoderate pressure it 
must necessarily cause on the mind of 
the admiral in chief, his lordship, the 
gallant officer who was to have acted as 
the first captain being indisposed, when’ 
the Victory for the last time quitted 
Spithead, did not hesitate puting to 
sea, having no other ofiicer of that 
rank under him but Captain Hardy, as 
thonzh confident his abilities and his 
exertions were equal to meet every ex- 
igency of the service. 

Captain Hardy was the only officer 
bearing that rank on board the Victory, 
at the time of the battle off Trafalgar. 
This circumstance renders ali eulogium 
and comment unnecessary. 

His services have not been passed 
over, neglected, or unrewarded. In the 
gazette of the 24th of January last, 
being that in which it was notified, 
that the Earl of Northesk, and Sir 
Richard ‘Swachao were created knights 
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of the Bath, it was also announced that 
his -anajesty had been pleased to confer 
the dignity of a baronet of the United 
Kingdoms, on Captain Hardy. In the 
month of March, he was appointed to 
the Sampson of O4 guns. 

MR. BURDON’S STATEMENT OF 

HIt OPINIONS. 








Zo the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Srr, 

* A young man to whom I have 
shewn kindness, having grossly 
misrepresented me in giving an account 
of himself, I am desirous to state what 
Jam, and wherein he has mistaken me. 
Jam not a sceptic, for a sceptic is one 
that doubts of cents thing, and particu- 
} 


an 
sone 


larly of revealed religion. Iam tov old 
to doubt of any bit 13 so important, for 
heing now in my forty-second vear, | 
have formed my pe a on most 
things of consequence; 1 wili thereiore 





"eruly WL 
me, de- 
T 


I do not 


wiih that openness and s 
TI trust have ever disting vetted 
clare what! believe; and what | 


believe, I will leave to my readers to 
find out, for there is no necessity to 
state a negative. I believe thai I exist, 


in a world formed of matter, peopled 
with rational beings, to whom J am re- 
lated by our common nature, and 
whom it is my duty to do all the good 
in my power, to my friends first, and 
then to the rest of society, but when 
they come ia co: npetitic on, the latter is 
- be preferred. 1 believe that all re- 
ligions are of human origin, and t 
there never was, nor ever will be, a di- 
vine revelation. I believe that the state 
of man in s¢ rcicty, will never be a state 
of complete happiness, but that it is 
capable of almost unlimited 
ment, and infinitely preferable to a state 
of nature. I believe that reason being 
the same in all men, is equally capable 
of being cultivated, though not to an 


to 


hat 


miprove- 





* Mr. Hewson Clarke, of Emanucl 
College, Cambridge, who has lately 
published a second edition of the 
Saunterer, in a short prefatory ac- 
count of his life, calls me ‘* a Se ceptic, 
with all the obstinacy of his sect,” and 
he applies to me, Johnson's Character 
of Walmsley, of which ] am equally 
undeserving. Thus is he doubly un- 
forinnate in his censure and his praise. 
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equal extent, nor would it be useful to 
be so cultivated. I believe that utility 
is the surest test of virtue, and that vir- 
tue and knowledge are the greatest goods 
of inan, though money is not to be de- 
spised til! men ‘know howto do without 
it. I believe that whatever has been, 
could not have been otherwise, and 
whatever is to be, cannot be prevente d; 
and I sulasit to this disy sition 
things with all the res signation in my 
power, from my belief of its inevitable 
necessity, I believe that it is the na- 
ture of man to love power, and that is 
the great cause of contention, which 
reason only can moderaie. I believe 
that the passions neither can, nor 
ought ewholly subdued, though 
they mav be restrained. i believe that 
reason is fu ily cient to remedy 
most of the evils the world, and to 


G 
it happier th 


to 


sult 


inake pp tan it has ever yet 
way if ha ve that the system of the 
world is a system of destruction, and 


reproductio 0, 
overcome 


aud that ian is ae to 
inost of the evils of nature, 
and this ts my belief on most things of 
importince. 1 once beiteved a great 
deai more than I do now, but by the 
severest exercise of se reason, and a 
determination to fear nothing in the 

rch — r truth, I have urrived at that 
selief, which many who believe 
every ine taey are taught, will con- 
sider no belief at all; I envy them not, 
for thougn I have offered many sacri- 
fices to truth, | have been am} ply repaid, 
by that tranquillity of mind which 
doubt or difficulty can now no longer 
distu rb. 

If the firmness with which I adhere 
to opinions formed neither lightly nor 
hastily, can be called obstinacy, | am 
ata loss to know what is meant by 
conviction; so that Iam not called a 
sceptic, men may call me any thing 
they please ; and so that they ‘do not 
accuse me of mere cbstinacy, they may 
accuse me of any thing that does not 
offend against the law; an obstinate 
man, one that will neither hear reason 
nor seek truca, 1 despise, and. after 
having employed seven years in dis- 
passionate inquiry on every subject of 
religious, moral, and political imipor- 
tance, it Is rather hard to be called ob- 
stinate, by a youth who has hardly had 
time to look about him in this world 
of wonders. Let my talents or my 
knowledge be denied, it matters not ta 
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me, for I boast of neither, but let not 
my motives be disputed, my opinions 
reviled, nor my desire to da good, ever 
called in que stion. In my zeal for hu- 
man improvement [| will yield to no 
man, nor inuny freedom from all pre- 
judice, partiality, and self-interest—by 
these only do I wish to be known. 

If my name ever reaches posterity, I 
am of no sect or party, Dr all sects 
blindly follow a leader, and I follow no 
one but my own> reason; [ have had 
little mtercourse with the world, for I 
lived seventeen years of mi life in a 
colleze, but I am hot ignorant of man- 
kind, for the leading propensities of hu- 
man nature are, and ever have been the 
same, thovgh diflerently modified ; and 
thongh I despise the emptiness and 
frivolity of the multitude, yet there are 
individuals whom | must consider as 
the delight of their friends, and the 
greatest ornaments of society, and tho’ 
few in nuinber, their merits and uiility 
are almost infinite. 

I remain, &c. &c. 
W. Berpon. 
Hartford, near Morpeth, Aug. 30, 1806. 





For the Universal Magazine. 
12 Sept. 1806. 
To the Merchants, Bankers, Traders, 
and other Inhawitants of London 
and its neighbourhood, who adopted 
the Decraration which was read 
at the public Meeting, on the Royal 
Exchange, on the 20th July, 1803. 
GENTLEMEN, 

YOU will shortly have an opportu- 
nity of showing the world the sincerity 
of your declaration in favour of liberty 
and detestation of slavery, by promoting 
as much as lies in your power, the 
abolition of the slave-trade, a measure 
which will be very soon. before parlia- 
ment, You say the ** Safety, } li- 
berty, the life of every man in the 
kingdom are at stake,” and that the 
events, perhaps of afew months, are 
to determine whether you and your 
children are to continue ‘* Freemen,” 
or whether you are to be ‘ Slaves.” 
You farther say, ‘* We fight for our 
laws and our liberties, to defend the 
dearest hopes of our children, to pre- 
serve the honour and existence of the 
country which gave us birth; we fight 
to preserve the whole earth fiom mili- 
tary despotism ; we fight for the inde- 
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who are the most indifferent to our 
fate.” You declare thas upon your 
‘* efforts will depend the triumph of 
liberty over despotisin,” and of civiki- 
zation itself over barbarity ; ‘ that you 
vill rather perish together, than live to 
see the honour of the British name 
tarnished, or that noble inheritance of 
greatness, glory, and liberty destroyed, 
which has descended to you from your 
fore-fathers, and which you are deter- 
mined to transmit to your posterity.” 

Sarcly you who were so alarmed fer 
vour own safety, your liberty, and your 
lives, should also be alarmed for the 
safety, liberty, and the lives of our op- 
pressed brothers the Africans. Recollect 
that a few months perhaps may detes- 
mine, whether or no, thousands of 
them and their children are to continue 
slaves of crue! oppressors. If you were 
determined to fight for your laws and 
your liberties, to preserve the honour of 
the country, now strive (not by fight- 
ing, nor by risking your perishing to- 
geiher) to obtain the abolition of the 
slave-trade. This is one way to pre- 
serve the honour of the country, and 
ultimately bring liberty to thousands of 
our fellow-creatures. If you really 
were desirous to preserve the whole 
earth from despotism, and to promote 
the independance of ail nations, now 
assist by your votes in parliament, and 
by such other means as are in your 
power, to preserve a large portion of the 
earth from the worst of despotism, and 
finally to bring about freedom to a 
large nation ; on your efforts in a great 
degree will depend what you term the 
triumph of liberty over despotism, and 
of civilization over barbanity. If you 
would rather ‘* perish” than live to see 
the honour of the British name tar- 
nished, consider well how that name 
will contiuue to be tarnished, until 
this foul stain (the slave-trade) is wiped 
off, which so long has disgraced this 
country. Shew to surrounding nations 
vour love ef liberty, and detestation of 
slavery, by your steady perseverence in 
relieving Airica from the horrors of the 
slave-trade, cause the appearance of 
British ships on the coast, no longer 
to be dreaded, as vultures, hovering 
about to prey on human flesh and 
blood ! J 
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ANECDOTE OF A COUNTRY GIRL. 


BEING a single man, I most com- 
monly take upon myself the office of 
giving my tradesmen orders for my 
different domestic articles, It hap- 
pened a few days ago, that I called 
at my tallow-chandler’s to give orders 
for my winter stock of candles, when 
J was entertained by the following cu- 
rious circumstance. 

A very neat country girl came into 
the shop and addressed a young man 
{who was then behind the counter) as 
follows: ‘* Pray, Sir, does the same 
person keep this shop that kept it about 
two years ago ;” she was answered in 
the affirmative. ‘* Is the gentleman at 
home?”—** Yes Ma’am”—** Can I 
spéak to him?”--** By al) means Ma’am, 
Til call him ot iminediately,” which 
he did, and on Mr. — "3 entering 
the shop, she addressed him thus: 
“< Sir, | bought three pounds of can- 
dies here about two years ago, at nine- 
pence halfpenny per pound, which is 
just two shillings and four pence half- 
penny, for the three pounds. I also 
changed a one pound note, and through 
the great hurry L was in, | did not take 
particular notice of my change, as [ 
ought to have done. But on returning 
home (which is about 21 miles froin 
town) I discovered | had eighteen shil- 
lings and six-pence, instead of seven- 
teen shillings and seven pence half 
penny, my change, which was just 
ten peuce halfpeuny more than my 
due. J have never been in town since 
ull now, therefore [ take this oppor- 
tunity of calling, to return to you the 
money which is yourdue.’” Mr. 
thanked her for her kindness and ho- 
nesty, saying he knew nothing of the 
circumstance, and was not of course 
entitled tothe money. The girl made 
a very polite curisey, aud withdrew. 

Holborn Hill, W.N. 
Sept. 11, 18098. 











—_—_——_ 
BUENOS AYRES, 


THIS possession, which has lately 
been ceded to British enterprise and va- 
lour, is situated on the celebrated Rio 
de la Plata, ariver of an amazing width, 
but whose navigation is rendered pre- 
carious by large sand banks. Buenos 
Ayres is about fitty miles from the 


Colman and Garrick. 
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mouth of this river, and is the capital 
of a province on the east coast of South 
America. The country for many bun- 
dred miles round, is a mountainous 
plain, very deficient in native woods, 
The city is the seat of a viceroy; it 
contains 30,000 inhabitants, and is 
renowned for its affluence. 

The waters, however, of Rio de la 
Plata deposit a fertilizing sediment on 
the adjacent shores ; they are also ar- 
tificially distributed among the gardens 
and cultivated grounds; they contain 
abundance of the gold-fish; and their 
banks are frequented by humming-birds 
and parrots and monkeys. 

Buenos Ayres is of considerable po- 
litical importance. It is a magazine, 
in which all the vessels from old Spain 
deposit their outward-bound cargoes 
whence they are exported coastways, 
in small crafts, to Mexico and Peru, 
where they take in specie, or other 
commodities, such as hides and ta!low, 
and cocoa and wrought plate, the ma- 
terials which compose the cargoes of 
the register ships, or (as they are vul- 
garly called) Spanish galleons. Buenos 
Ayres is almost in a right line, directly 
opposite the Cape of Good Hope (al- 
ready in our possession), from which 
port it may, at any time, receive assist- 
ance ; and it insures the success of an 
attack on South America ! 

Various interesting remarks are sug- 
gested by these countries, particularly 
as to the tyraunical deportment of the 
Spaniards, and the facility with which 
Paraguay (or Chili) might be wrested 
from present masters, and the 
miserable natives restored to a com- 
fortable existence. 

The inhabitants of Buenos Ayres 
are described as abandoned to pleasure, 
superstition, dirt, and laziness!!! ! 


its 





Cotman anp Garricx.—I re- 
member, (says Cowper,) in a letter to 
the Rev. Wm. Unwin, having been 
told by (the late Mr.) Colman, that 
when he once dined with Garrick, he 
repeatedly pressed him to eat more of a 
certain dish, that he was known to be 
particularly fond of: Colman as often 
refused; and at last declared he could 
not.  ‘ But could not you,” said 
Garrick, ‘ if you was in a dark closet 
by yourself?” 
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For the Universal Mag. 





ON FORTIFICATIONS. 
Letter II*. ° 


EVERY true Englishman, who, 
during the administration of the late 
Mr. Pitt, was branded with the il- 
liberal epithets ot croaker, alarmist, 
Jacobine, atettor of French princi- 

les, and an enemy to his king ; bya 
host of spies, contractors, tax-ga- 
therers, place-men, and needy ex- 
pectaras, who were ready to dispose 
of themselves, in the cant phrase of 
the day, to the saviour of their coun- 
try and the preserver of Europe; each, 
and every true Englishman, I say, 
have reason tocongratulate each other, 
that the system of low-cunning, alarm 
and terror, are now dying away like 
the roaring of the sea, at the subsiding 
of the tempest ; although they were 
the leading and the prominent fea- 
tures in his plans, who is said to have 
weathered the storm. 

Many of those who were so active 
under the late administration, in ter- 
rifying the minds of the timid with a 
French invasion, and in censuring 
those who would not join with them 
in the cry, that we had better part 
with one half than lose the whale 
of our property, they, now the 
golden harvest is no longer to be ga- 
thered into their barn, begin to com- 
plain of heavy burdens, and to ask, 
whether the present ministers can 
lighten them ; and what they can do 
for us? It is not only hoped, but ex- 
pected, that they will do many things 
as soon as they can find time to look 
into those irregularities and abuses, 
which were practised under the hea- 
ven-born minister, and which are 
not to be paralleled in the annals of 
any civilized nation; nor will the 

n of any future historian ever 

ave an opportunity of recording 
such a wanton dissipation of public 
money again. As this is such a sin- 

lar occurrence, the University of 
ambridge have raised upwards of 
seven thousand pounds, to erect a 
statue to perpetuate the fame of their 
chancellor, for having burdened the 








* See Universal Magazine, for Au- 
gust, 1805. 
Universat Mac. Vor, VI. 
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nation with a debt of four hundred 
millions sterling. 

If Mr. Pitt, by his abortive 
schemes, hath given up all the south- 
ern parts of Europe into the hands of 
an ambitious and unprincipled ty- 
rant, who hath shut up all their 
ports to our merchants, the present 
admiuistration are not to be charged 
with it. If Mr. Pitt hath not left 
them any thing to do abroad, it is 
obvious to every thinking person, 
that he hath left sufficient to engage 
their attention at home. 

They may restrain that phrensy 
for building barracks, and fortifying 
hills and vallies, which hath for some 
rears been carried to such extremes. 

hey may demand regular accompts 
of the directors of public works. 
They can examine whether the plans 
which have been formed for a twenty 
years job, might have teen dispensed 
with, or considerably contracted, 
without endangering the safety of 
the country. They can inquire, 
whether the millions which have 
been raised have been laid out with 
prudence and economy. 

There are two points which in 
times like the present, ought to be 
attended to, and as the master-gene- 
ral of thé ordnance can review the 
different works on the coasts of Kent 
and Essex, with a military eye; it 
remains to examine whether the 
fortifications and buildings might 
not have been omitted entirely, or 
considerably contracted, so as to 
have answered every purpose of de- 
fence, for one third of the money 
which they have cost. 

If grand depots are necessary in 
every district for the reception of 
ordnance stores, and materials of 
various kinds, it remains to inquire, 
whether a considerable sum may not 
be saved in the article. of carriage, by 
drawing such things immediately to 
the place where they are used. To 
those who have not een accustomed 
to see business carried on upon a 
very extensive scale, it seems a very 
indirect method, when bricks are 
made near the building, to draw them 
some miles beyond the place of their 
destination to the depots to be taken 
into ste-e, and then to be drawn 
back again. ‘This appears, in the 
common method of transacting busi- 
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ness, a very extraordinary waste of 
expense, time and labour. 

if there can be a doubt remaining 
on this question, it may easily be 
determined, by measurmg and va- 
Juing any pile of buildings erected at 
the public expense under Mr. Pitt's 
adininistration; and taking it from 
the sum which was really paid for 
workmanship and materials. 

It remains for the present adminis- 
tration to inquire, whether the de- 
molishing the old castle built by King 
Henry the Eighth, at Sandgate, will 
not make a curious article in an eco- 
nomical tem, if the number of 
men, the time they were employed 
in this job, and the sums paid tor 
their labour, were all exhibited to 
public view. After all the sums 
which have been squandered there, 
it may be doubted whether there 
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might not have been guns mounted 
in the old castle, which would have 
done as much execution against the 
enemy’s flotilla, as from a martello 
tower, which hath been erected near 
the scite of the old fortress. 

Martello towers are now becoming 


fashionable, and they are to be con- 
tinued from Dymechurch in Kent, 
on the shores of Romney Marsh, and 
Pevensey Level, in Sussex; if bricks 
can be procured to erect them, as 
report says, forty thousand have been 
buried in one course, in the largest 
of them. 

If so many as nineteen of these 
towers, are judged necessary for the 
defence of the coast, in the short 
distance of eleven miles, and we are 
to continue this system of fortifying 
with unabated vigour, it will soon 
cost us more millions,to prepare for 
a threatened invasion, with a fleet of 
rotten boats, which dare not quit the 
range of the shot of the cannon from 
their own batteries, than it will cost 
the tyrant of Gaul, and the scourge 
of Enrope, thousands to build them. 

It is expected by some, and feared 
by others, that they will inquire into 
the: number of labourers, artificers, 
and miners, employed on the coast, 
and how many colonels, captains, 
lieutenants, and overseers, there are 
to superintend them; and whether 
some of them are not employed in 
executing curious workmanship in 
mahogany and marble, and whether 
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one third of them might not do more 
work than the whole, if employed 
by task; and what occasion there can 
be for colonels, captains and Jieu- 
tenants, over working miners.— 
‘They may inquire whether the num- 
ber of horses, men, and officers, 
which are kept in different districts, 
at a very heavy expense, are abso. 
lutely necessary ; and whether they 
cannot be many times more usefully 
employed than they are, when troops 
are removing from one station to 
another? The using them for draw- 
ing the regimental baggage for a 
stage, would ease the parochial rates, 
and what is of more consequence, it 
would prevent the farmer from be- 
ing so often impeded in sowing his 
seed and getting in his harvest, which 
is not only of considerable conse. 
quence to himself, but to the pub- 
lic: as many thousands of quarters 
of wheat may be spoiled by his horses 
being taken off two or three fine 
days. 

If camps should be again deemed 
expedient, they may certainly inquire 
whether the sending of their equi- 
page from town by land-earriage to 
their grand depot on the coast, to be 
drawn over a circuitous road of forty 
miles, to the furthest part of the 
district, be an economical system? 
and whether it would not be cheaper 
to send all such articles by water, 
when there are ordnance vessels un- 
employed in the river ? 

it may be thought that this will be 
risking the dangers of the sea and the 
hazard of meeting the enemy's cruis- 
ers, as they have been suffered to 
come within the range of the shot of 
our cannon, and to return unmolest- 
ed, when there hath been from four- 
score to one hundred pendants flying 
in the Downs, but not one ready to 
pursue them. It must be expected 
that ditferent people will have differ- 
ent opinions on the subject of forti- 
fying, and the building of barracks. 
Some will be influenced by their in- 
terest, and others by their fears, but- 
are we to be oulted: by such partial 
and timid counsellors ? Every prudent 
precaution ought to be taken teguard 
against such marauders as Bona 
parte, his ministers, and generals ; 
as he hath threatened to erase out 
name from the list of nations, © 
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abolish our language, and to send us 
to people his distant colonies ; but, 
are these blustering threats a suffi- 
cient reason for us to increase our 
expenses, ina duplicate ratio, as our 
dangers decrease? Invention hath hi- 
therto been racked, and put to the tor- 
ture to invent impediments to check 
the progress of an hostile enemy ; 
and ditches and canals have been dug 
at an immense expense, and as long 
as they remain they will be a dis- 
race to the nation, if it ever should 
Be known to a Frenchman for what 
urpose they were intended. Canvit 

e supposed, that armies which have 
been accustomed to pass the rapid 
rivers in Italy and Germany could 
be stopped by a stagnant canal, which 
hath neither breadth nor depth suf- 
ficient to retard their progress five 
minutes ? 

Admitting all the works which are 
intended were completed, the next 
question is, can we defend them ? 
I is said, that it will require one 
hundred and fifty thousand men to 
secure the long curtains, the bas- 
tions, tete du ponts, and the many 
irregular and nameless parts of the 
great preparations on the heights, 
and on the Castle-hill, at Dover ; 
and after all the skill in constructing, 
and expense in raising, they can be 
of no more real use in annoying an 
invading enemy, unless they land 
under their batteries, than a_ bull 
tied down by the horns. Their 
cannon might roar from their bas- 
tions, while the road to the capital 
would be open and defenceless, by 
placing so many men behind ram- 
parts, and leaving the country to be 
desolated by a rapacious foe. 

If such extensive works are left 
unguarded, or only partially defend- 
ed, then there is a place ready for the 
enemy to nestle in, and there they 
may proiect themselves with your 
own cannon and ammunition, till 
they can receive farther supplies from 
the continent ; and, perhaps, it does 
not require any great skill in mili- 
tary tactics, to say, that such works 
may be detrimental when there is 
hardly any probability of their being 
useful. Are we departing from our 
national character, and distrusting 
the courage of our countrymen, that 
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ramparts, and to shut them up in 
towers ? 

If this system of fortifying is to 
be continued with unabated vigour, 
itis high time to think of adopting a 
more economical method of conduct- 
ing the works. Plans should be 
drawn, and estimates made, ct every 
part, and number of the intended 
works; and the necessity and use of 
each pointed out, and the whole com- 
pleted by public contract, under the 
Inspection of competent judges, as it 
is notoriously known that there is 
more done in less time by this than 
by any other method. 

It may be thought by those who 
move the complicated machine of 
the state, that the adopting such nar- 
row systems will be clogging the 
wheels of government, cramping in- 
vention, and preventing improve- 
ments, additions, and alterations, as 
the works advance, and it would be 
lepriving many of the directors of thé 
emoluments to be gleaned with a 
little contrivance under the present 
system, 

The inhabitants on the sea-coast 
will have every thing to fear if a 
check be not speedily put to such ex- 
tensive projects. There will not be 
an acre of Jand left for a meadow, or 
a garden within the vicinity of a town 
or a village; nor can they be sure of 
enjoying their habitations, for if an 
engineer conceives it will be neces- 
sary to makea new road, or to have a 
passage to a shaft, or to erect a mar- 
tello tower on the scite of them, nei- 
ther the inconvenience, nor the ruin 
of a few individuals, are to stand in 
competition with the projects of sci- 
entific men. 

It hath been the suffering of dif- 
ferent boards to proceed with their 
extravagant plans, without ever ren- 
dering any account of the money 
they expended, which made them so 
loud in their praise of the deceased 
minister ; and to cry, ‘ Great is ou 
financier ! Great is our heaven-born 
minister, in providing us money to 
the extent of our wishes!” 

If abuses have taken deep root un- 
der a man, who never could stoop 
to think of expense, they ought, like 
noxious plants, to be rooted up with 
all possible expedition, for it is hun- 


we are wishing to hide them behind dreds and thousands which make mil- 
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Vindication 


lions, and form that enormous debt 
which was not considered as a speck 
in the capacious mind of the late mi- 
nister, though the whole nation is 
bending under it. 

It is said, that the fortifications ate 
not to be extended, and they are 
only to finish what they have begun ; 
and even this, as they are going on, 
will prove an incalculable expense ; 
for it hath been computed that 
every brick which is laid Costs six- 
pence, and probably this estimate is 
not much over-rated, when it is con- 
sidered how many there are to super- 
intend, and how few there are laid in 
a week by the working masons. 

A TRAVELLER. 


GRAY'S © OTU,SEVERI RELIGIO LOCI.” 


OUR readers, we are persuaded, 
will see with pleasure a translation of 
Gray’s Alcaics, written on his visit to 
the Grande Chartreuse, and addressed 
to his friend Mr. West. Itis here 
transcribed from ‘* Miscellaneous 
Poetical Translations, &c. the 
Rev. Francis Howes, A.M.” and is 
executed with considerable felicity. 


Hail, Genius of these shades severe! 
‘Whatever name delight _ ear: 
For sure some spirit, o’er"this ground 
Breathing a holy calm around, 
Well pleac,d with Nature’s rugged grand- 
eur, roves 
About these hallow’d streams and aged 
groves. 


*Mid ragged cliffs and rocks that frown, 
And torrents tumbiing headlong down, 
And the dark horror of the wood, 
More we discern the present god 
Than when beneath the citron dome he 
stands 
In golden radiance wrought by Phidian 
hands. 


Oh hail! and, if with honour due, 
Genius, thy sacred name I woo, 
Attend a suppliant youth’s request, 
And soothe his weary soul to rest; 
Hence let me iose the world and all its woes 
Jn calm oblivion and obscure repose. 


But if stern Fate’s decree denies 

To early youth the sober joys 

Of silent peaceful solitude,— 

Joys worthy of the wise and good; 

And, where the tide of life impetuous 

sweeps, 

Bears me reluctant down the troubled 
deeps ;— 


of Eloquence. 
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Father! at least in life’s decline 
Be sweet retirement’s blessings mine; 
Far from the rabble’s foolish rage 
Be the still evening of my age: 
There give nie in some calui retreat, like 
this, 
To wait resign’d the dawn of heavenly 
bliss! 


VINDICATION OF ELOQUENCE. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
SIR, 

WHAT your correspondent has 
said upon the subject of Eloquence is 
too general to admit of so fuil an an- 
swer as the topic might otherwise 
have demanded: and as it is little 
better than meer declamation; his 
production stands a melancholy ex- 
ample that the best faculties of the 
mind may be alused; but surely, Sir, 
you are not so injudicious as to sup- 
pose that such abuse can justify any 
argument that might be urged against 
their proper application. It is an ob- 
jection which may be made against 
every blessing we possess ; riches, for 
example, with the knowledge of mi- 
litary tactics, may be employed for 
evil purposes as well as good; but 
what could you think of a man who 
should endeavour to prove their abso- 
lute inutility from such piteous docu- 
ments as these? Fearing, however, 
that nothing which I can alledge will 
carry with it much authority, permit 
me to address Mr. Rowland 1n the 
words of Aristotle : and by the way 
allow me to observe, that your cor- 
respondent cannot claim the praise of 
novelty in what he has asserted to the 
disparagement of Eloquence, for he 
will find, in the following extract, that 
his objections on the abuses of Rhe- 
toric were urged in the days of Aris- 
totle ; he will also find (what is much 
more to our present purpose) that 
this philosopher saw the futility of 
them, and knew how to answer his 
opponents, “* Ey ark weyan 
Baabesy av 0 scmmevos adinws TY 
ToVaUTY duvamer Twy AoywY, Te 
HOWYVOY ESL KATA TUYTWY Tey ayaiWy, 
a Ky panisa mora Ty 
ATwy, Ohov ITYKUOS, OY Ebas, 
carnyins® ToweTolg yap a 
TH peer ee 

x Baaerev, aoinws. 
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I have thought it necessary, Sir, 
to dwell at some length upon this 
point, because it is the great fundamen- 
tal basis upon which Mr. R. has placed 
the whole train of his arguments. 
He has evinced, indeed, no small 
portion of ingenuity in his arrange- 
ment of the subject, for he begins 
with asserting that ‘* the Lenefits de- 
rived even from a proper application, 
of Eloquence “ are preponderated by 
the evils which it is calculated to pro- 
duce ;”” and then, after some inter- 
vening matter, he goes on to talk 
about some ‘* rules and arts to main- 
tain an improper cause,” and descants 
upon the nature of persuasive Jan- 
guage, stating, that ‘ it is the en- 
deavour of an individual to cloud in- 
stead of enlighten the understanding 
of his tellow-creature. He (observe 
he is speaking of persuasive Jan- 
guage), ‘* he wishes to impose upon 
him (upon whom ?) what he does not 
himself believe.” Now by this art- 
ful disposition your correspondent 
wishes us to infer, that these are uni- 
formly and invariably the attendants 
upon eloquence, whether properly 
applied or not ; whereas they are base 
perversions only of that noble faculty, 
and form a part of those abuses to 
which rhetoric, in common with 
every thing else, is confessed to be 
liable; and therefore Mr. R. has not 
at all proved his first assertion, which 
he must be fully aware that he ought 
to establish, or bis reasoning can carry 
with it no meaning whatever: for if 
itbe his object to shew the bad ten- 
dencies of perverted eloquence, he is 
labouring to prove what has never 
been disputed. We all allow that 
eloquence may be abused, but we 
contend, under the sanction of Aristo- 
tle, that no argument can be drawn 


from the abuse of a faculty against its 


proper application. Hence it is that 
Ir. R. has adopted such a subtil and 
bewildering arrangement, by first 
stating that rhetoric, even properly 
used, was productive ofevil, andthen 
making a long catalogue of the bad 
effects of it when perverted, wishing 
us to suppose that they arose from 
eloquence properly used. But he ap- 
pears to have had some apprehensions 
that this sophistry might be discover- 
ed, and therefore, to ward off all 
danger from that quarter, he endea- 


Vindication of Eloquence. 


vours to prove that no * benefits re- 
sulted from the orators of ancient 
times,” though they employed their 
gifts of speech to promote the in- 
terests of mankind: he asks, whe- 
ther “* the thanderbolts of Demos- 
thenes were able to regenerate the 
expiring energy of Athens?” To 
this question I shall not make an an- 
swer, but hope that Mr. R. will per- 
mit me to remind (I do not presume 
to inform) him of that famous saying 
of Philip, when he declared that he 


Seared the eloquence of Demosthenes 


more than the sword of Athens: If 
the powers of rhetoric were able to 
draw this confession from so great a 
warrior, my readers will find it a very 
easy task to solve the question of your 
correspondent. ‘ Cicero could not 
expel a Cesar:” true—but are we 
thence to conclude that no good what- 
ever resulted from the rhetorical 
powers of that statesman? Are we 
to suppose that that father of his coun- 
try never produced any advantage at 
all to the world, because he happened 
to be unsuccessful in this singh at- 
tempt? It is worse than ridiculous, 
Sir—it is childish to argue, that be- 
cause the application of eloquence did 
not succeed in one individual attempt, 
therefore it never had, and never 
could produce any good effects at 
some future period; nay more, that 
it had always been attended with 
evil!!! : 

Further, Sir, Mr. R. appears to 
have no very distinct idea of the na- 
ture of rhetoric; he supposes that 
eloquence and “ manly argument 
have no connexion, but are rather 
contradictory to each ether;” for he 
says that the one will disappear from 
before the other, “‘ like the dews of 
the morning opposed to the first rays 
of ‘the sun.” Perhaps Mr. R. may 
not be aware that this beautiful illus- 
tration, which he has adopted by way 
of enforcing his position, is itself a 
rhetorical flourish; and in this in- 
stance I am ready enough to confess 
that every appearance of ‘* manly ar- 

ument” has fled by its approach. 

‘o pursue my point. If Mr. R. will 
condescend to read Aristotle’s defini- 
tion of rhetoric, he will probably be 
surprized to find, that the on/y otject 
which this faculty aims at, is to dis- 
cover the persuasive argument of any 
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subject; nay, Mr. R. himself has 
said, that the end of eloquence is to 
persuade, and how can such persua- 
sion be etiected but by means of ar- 
gument?— oreo cots wus THs TiT- 
zens?” Now, Sir, I] would ask, what 
sort of thing your correspondent’s 
rhetoric must be, which rejects all 
appearance of manly argument, in 
direct opposition to the authority of 
Aristotle? The case, Sir, is simply 
this:—Mr. R. has argued all along 
upon the wrong side of the question, 
and has confined his attention to 
something which is clearly not enti- 
tled to the name of eloquence, or at 
least it is eloquence perverted to evil 
purposes, which, I must again ob- 
serve, has nothing to do with the 
question, as reguiding that faculty 
vhen properly applied. 

Again, Mr. Rowland asserts, that 
“a iain of argument, if properly en- 
forced, would produce an eftect su- 
perior to that of the sublimest strains 
of eloquence ;” but a Gain of argu- 
meut properly enforced, is the very 
idea that we entertain of eloquence, 
Where then is the use of making dis- 
tinctions without a differencé? The 
narration from Rousseau stands in 
direct opposition to Mr. R.’s hypo- 
thesis, for it tends to prove that elo- 
quence is superior to the common 
hacknied old woman-like method of 
haranguing, and that it did shew it- 
self capable of making these mea en- 
deavour to procure their freedom. 
And, what then? Was there any 
harm in making the attempt? [f 
they failed, they. were exactly in the 
same situation as before ; and yet this 
is adduced as an instance of the bad 
effects which eloquence has upon the 
mind. No, says Mr. R. it shews 
that this faculty of speech may lead 
men to actions, ‘* without any con- 
viction of the understanding,” and 
therefore it may be used to persuade 
men to the commission of what is 
morally wrong. Now, Sir, only ob- 
serve how this argument shall be 
turned against himself; for if elo- 

uence, when abused is able to pro- 
} 20m such effects, of what advantage 


‘must it not be when applied to lauda- 


bie purposes? If it can persuade 
men to vice, what efficacy must it not 
have, when directed by the hand of 
virtue? In addition to this, Mr. R. 


Confession ly Torture. 
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has said, that an orator must assume 
the garb of hypocrisy : but he will 
recollect that if such orator wishes to 
accomplish the proper end of ‘‘ rheto- 
ric, his hypocrisy must be on the side 
of virtue; and therefore should that 
hypocritical character remain” (to use 
his own words), though the limited 
period of its toleration may have ex- 
pired, so far the consequences would 
be highly beneficial; whence it must 
be apparent, that this objection pos- 
sesses no solidity. 

One word more, Sir, and I have 
done. What can be the meaning of Mr. 
R. in this sentence, I do not presume 
to determine; he says, that “ the 
dominion of eloquence, where free- 
dom has displayed her banners, and 
its exclusion from the seats of slavery 
and despotism are become prover- 
bial.” If this be intended as no cen- 
sure of rhetoric, it is inconsistent with 
the context ; and if it be urged as an 
objection, I can only say, that I wish 
Mr. R. would contrive to bring for- 
ward such oljections ad infintium. 

Showd you deem the contents of 
this paper worthy of being inserted 
in your useful Magazine, the appear- 
ance of it in your nexi will highly 
gratity Your’s sincerely, 

PHILOKHETORICUS., 


CONFESSION BY TORTURE. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
SIR, 

I SEND you an accaunt of the se- 
verity exercised, in order to extort 
information, by the High Courts of 
Secret Justice, instituted in Sweden, 
about the year 1756. The particulars 
are taken from ‘* The Military, His- 
torical, and Political Memoirs of the 
Count de Hordt,” a Swedish noble- 
man who narrowly escaped the or- 
deal he describes, and which at least 
equals the cruelties inflicted by the 
tribunals of the Popish Inquisition. 

Your's, AMICUS. 

** Let the reader,” say’s the Count 
de Hordt, ‘ represent to himself a 
hole, dug deep ina subterranean dun- 
geon, and filled with a swampy and 
infectious mire, wherein the wretched 
victim is fixed up to his neck. The 
coldness of the water is intolerable: 
swarms of insects and reptiles fasten 
themselyes to, and gnaw every part 
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ofhisbody! Add to this dreadful re- 
presentation, the impenetrable gloom 
of the deep dungeon itself; you can 
still conceive but a faint image of this 
unnatural mode of punishment. I 
was speaking with a countryman of 
mine, who had been plunged into 
one of these horrid pools: he assured 
me, that there could not be devise 

any thing more excruciatingly pain- 
ful.” —August, 1806. 


DR. BEATTIE’S ROYAL AUDIENCE. 


Sir Witit1amM Forses, in his 
“ Account of the Life and Writings 
of James Beattie, L.L. D.” &c. &c. 
has given, from the “‘ Diary” of that 
author, the following véry interest- 
ing narrative of the doctor’s inter- 
view with their present Majesties. 
His pension, the deserved recom- 

nse for his ‘* Essay on Truth,” 
iad been already awarded to Beattie ; 
he had also previously attended the 
Levee at St. James’s, where he was 
presented by Lord Dartmouth, and 
graciously received by the monarch. 


Set out, writes (Dr. Beattie,) for Dr. 
Majendie’s at Kew-Green. The doc- 
tortold me that he had not seen the 
king yesterday, but had left a note in 
writing, to intimate that I was to be at 
his house to-day ; and that one of the 
king’s pages had come to him this 
morning, to say, ** that his majesty 
would see me a little after twelve.” 
At twelve, the doctor and I went to 
the king’s house at Kew. We had 
been only a few minutes in the hall, 
when the king and queen came in from 
an airing, and as they passed through 
the hall the king called to me by 
name, and asked how long it was since 
I came from town. I answered, about 
anhour, ‘J shall see you,” says he, 
“in alittle.” The doctor and I wait- 
ed a considerable time, (for the king 
was busy) and then we were called 
into a large room, furnished as a li- 
brary, where the king was walking 
about, and the queen sitting in a chair. 
We were received in the most gracious 
manner possible, by both their majes- 
ties. I had the honour of a conversa- 
tion with them, (nobody else being 
present, but Dr. Majendie) for up- 
wards.of an hour, on a great variety 
of topics, in which both the king and 


Dr. Beattie’s Royal Audience. 


queen joined, with a degree of cheer- 
fulness, aflability, and ease, that was 
to me surprising, and soon dissipated 
the embarrassment which I felt, at the 
beginning of the conference. ‘They 
both complimented me, in the highest 
terms, on my ‘ Essay,” which, they 
said, was a book they always kept by 
them ; and the king said he had one 
copy of it at Kew, and another in 
town, and immediately went and took 
it down from the shelf. I found it 
was the second edition. ‘* I never 
stole a book but one,” said his ma- 
jesty, ‘‘ and that was your's; (speak- 
ing to me) I stole it from the queen, 
to give it to Lord Hertford to read.” 
He had heard that the sale of «* Hume’s 
Essays” had failed, since my book was 
published ; and I told him what Mr. 
Strahan had told me, in regard to that 
matter. He had even heard of my be- 
ing at Edinburgh, Jast summer, and 
how Mr. Hume was offended on the 
score of my book. He asked many 
questions about the second part of the 
«* Essay,” and when it would be ready 
for the press. I gave him, in a short 
speech, an account of the plan of it; 
and said, my health was so precarious, 
I could ‘not tell when it might be 
ready, as | had many books to consult 
before I could finish it; but, that if 
my health were good, I thought I 
might bring it to a conclusion in two 
or three years. He asked how long I 
had been composing my ‘ Essay?” 
praised the caution with which it was 
written ; and said, he did not wonder 
that it had employed me five or six 
years. He asked about my poems, I 
said, there was only one poem of my 
own, on which I set any value, (mean- 
ing the ‘* Minstrell’) and that it was 
first published about the same_ time 
with the ‘* Essay.” My other poems, 
I said, were incorrect, being but ju- 
venile pieces, and of little consequence, 
even ip my own opinion. We had 
much conversation on moral subjects ; 
from which both their majesties let it 
appear, that they were warm friends to 
Christianity ; and so little inclined to 
infidelity, that they could hardly be- 
lieve that any thinking man could 
really be an atheist, unless he could 
bring himself to believe that he made 
himself; a thought which pleased the 
king*exceedingly: and he repeated it 
several tunes to the queen. He asked 
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whether any thing had been written 
against me. I spoke of the late pam- 
phlet, of which I gave him an ac- 
count, telling him, that I had never 
met with any man who had read it, 
except one Quaker. This brought on 
some discourse about the Quakers, 
whose moderation, and mild beha- 
viour, the king and queen commend- 
ed. I was asked many questions about 
the Scots universities, he revenues of 
the Scots clergy, their mode of praying 
and preaching, the medical college of 
Edinburgh, Dr. Gregory, (of whom I 
gave a particular character) and Dr. 
Cullen, the length of our vacation at 
Aberdeen, and the closeness of our at- 
tendance during the winter, the num- 
ber of students that attend my lectures, 
my mode of Iccturing, whether from 
notes, or completely written lectures ; 
about Mr. Hume, and Dr. Robertson, 
and Lord Kinnoull, and the Archbi- 
shop of York, &c. &c. &c.- His ma- 
jesty asked what I thought of my new 
acquaintance, Lord Dartmouth? I 
said, there was something in his air 
and manner, which I thought not 


only agrecable, but enchanting, and 
that he seemed to me one of the best 


of men; a seniment in which both 
their majesties heartily joined. ‘* They 
say that Lord Dartmouth is an enthu- 
siast,” said the king, “ but surely he 
says nothing on the subject of reli- 
gion, but what every Christian may, 
and ought to say.” He asked, whe- 
ther I did not think the English lan- 
guage on the decline at present? I an- 
swered in the affirmative; and the king 
agreed, and named the ‘‘ Spectator” as 
one of the best standards of the lan- 
guage. When I toid him that the 
Scots clergy sometimes prayed a quar- 
ter, or even haff-an-hour, at a time, 
he asked, whether that did not lead 
them into repetitions? I said it often 
did, ‘* That,” said he, ** I don’t like 
in prayers: and excellent as our li- 
turgy is, I think it somewhat faulty in 
that respect.” ‘* Your majesty knows,” 
seid I, ‘* that three services are joined 
in one, in the ordinary church-service, 
which is one cause of those repeti- 
tions.” ‘*True,” he replied, ‘ and 
that circumstance also makes that ser- 
vice too long.” From this, he took 
eccasion to speak of the composition 
of the church liturgy; on which he 
very justly bestowed the highest com- 
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mendation. ‘* Observe,” his majesty 
said, ‘* how flat those occasional 
prayers are, that are now composed, in 
comparison with the old ones.” When 
I mentioned the smallness of the 
church-livings in Scotland, he said, 
** he wondered how men of liberal 
education would chuse to become 
clergymen there,” and asked, ‘* whe- 
ther in the remote parts of the country, 
the clergy, in general, were not very 
ignorant?” J answered, * No, for 
that education was very cheap in Scot- 
land, and that the clergy, in general, 


‘were men of good sense, and compe- 


tent learning.” He asked, whether 
we had any good preachers in Aber- 
deen? I said, ‘* Yes,” and named 
Campbell and Gerrard, with whose 
names, however, I did not find that 
he was acquainted. Dr. Majendie 
mentioned Dr. Oswald’s ‘ Appeal,” 
with commendation; I praised it too; 
and the queen took down the name, 
with a view to send for it. I was ask- 
ed, whether I knew Dr. Oswald? J 
answered, I did not; and said, that 
my book was published before I read 
his; that Dr. O. was well known to 
Lord Kinnoull, who had often pro- 
posed to make us acquainted. We dis- 
cussed a great many other topics ; for 
the conversation, as before observed, 
lasted for upwards of an hour, without 
any intermission. ‘The queen bore a 
large share in it. Both the king and 
her majesty shewed a great deal of good 
sense, acuteness, and knowledge, as 
well as of good nature and affability. 
At last, the king took out his watch, 
(for it was now almost three o'clock, 
his hour of dinner) which Dr. Majen- 
die and I took as a signal to withdraw. 
We accordingly bowed to their majes- 
ues, and [ addressed the king in these 
words :—** I hope, Sir, your majesty 
will pardon me, if I take this opportu- 
nity to return you my humble and 
most gratefal acknowledgments, for 
the honour you have been pleased to 
confer upon me.” He immediately 
answered, ** I think I could do no less 
for a man, who has done so much ser- 
vice to the cause of Christianity. I 
shall be always glad of an opportunity 
to shew the good opinion I have of 
you.” The queen sate all the while, 
and the king stood, sometimes walking 
about a little. Her majesty speaks the 
English language with surpnsing ele- 
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The Female Wanderer. 


gince, and liitle or nothing of a fo- 
reign accent. ‘There is something won- 
dertully captivating in her manner, so 
that if she were only of the rank of a 
private gentlewoman, one could not 
help taking notice of her, as one of 
the most agreeable women in the world. 
Her face is much more pleasing than 
any of her pictures ; and in the expres- 
tion of her eyes, and in her smile, 
here is something peculiarly engaging. 
When the doctor and I] came out, 
“Pray,” said I, ‘* how did I be- 
have? Tell me honestly, for Iam not 
weustomed to conversations of this 
kind.” ‘* Why, perfectly well,” an- 
swered he, ‘* and just as you ought 
iodo."—** Are you sure of that ?” 
aid I.—** As sure,” he replied, ‘ as 
of my own existence: and you may 
beassured of it too, when I tell you, 
that if there had been any thing in 
your manner or conversation, which 
was not perfectly agreeable, your con- 
ference would have been at an end in 
ght or ten minutes at most.” The 
doctor afterwards told me, that it was 
amost uncommon thing for a private 
man, and a commoner, to be honour- 
ed with so long an audience. 1 dined 
with Dr. and Mrs. Majendie, and 
their family, and returned to town in 
theevening, very much pleased with 
the occurrences of the day. 


THE FEMALE WANDERER, 
A Tale. 
IT was in the month of July; 
theevening was uncommonly serene 
aid beautiful; sweet breezes gaily 


faned the face of nature: the birds 
melodiously warbled around me, 
ad every bush might be said to pro- 
duce a song. No wonder delights 
like these shouid draw a contempla- 
tive man beyond the usual limits of 
his walk. My thoughts were awak- 
ened to the tenderest sensations, 
and my whole squl absorbed in deep 
reflection on the wondrous works of 
the Creator. 

I had been enjoying myself at the 
‘op of a hill which seemed most in- 
viting to the beauties of the setting 
sun, when, casting my eyes west- 
ward, to bid the rétiring orb of light 
alast adieu, I perceived a poor wo- 
man approach me, who seemed al- 
host fainting under a heavy burden. 

wo infants hung at her breasts—-at 

SiveRsAL Mac. Vor. VI. 
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her back was suspended a child, 
moaning ina most piteous manner ; 
it cried for bread, but the unhappy 
mother was unable to satisfy its 
wants. I hastened to the woman, 
who begged charity in a voice at 
once the most plaintive and melo- 
dious I ever heard; unacquainted 
with the canting tore of a beggar, 
she sued in a language that bespoke 
her birth to be greatly superior to her 
present situation. I begged that she 
would attend me to the cottage which 
stood at the foot of the hill. Having 
relieved her of her eldest child, a fine 
boy about four years old, which be- 
fore hung at her back, she regained 
strength. I appeased the little suf- 
ferer’s cries with a biscuit which I 
had in my pocket. The mother at- 
tained the bottom of the hill with 
more ease than I could have sup- 
posed, for she presented the image 
of death. 

Qn our entering the cottage, (for 
the door stoed wide open) an elderly 
woman, who had been sitting at the 
window spinning, arose and received 
us with true rustic hospitality. See- 
ing the distress of the poor woman [ 
brought in with me, she instantly 
laid a clean napkin on the table, and 
set before her all the house afforded, 
modestly observing, “ This is all J 
have, but, thank God, when that is 
gone I can get more.” 

After “ The Female Wanderer” 
had finished her meal, I assured her 
that she might look upon me as di- 
rected by Providence to assist her and 
her little helpless children, and that 
l considered it a trust of so serious 
a nature, that I should fear the just 
vengeance of the Almighty if I fail- 
ed in my duty. 

She gazed with fixed astonishment 
on my face, and then, as if recol- 
lecting herself, modestly dropt her 
eyes on her two infants, and kissed 
their pallid cheeks. Having reco- 
vered herself a little, she sighing 
said, ** Heaven, at last, has ha 
compassion on a wretch who had 
dared to upbraid the justice of her 
Maker. My eldest boy, there (who 
was sitting on my knee) has borne 
his sufferings like an angel; could I 
have thought (kissing him) that sym- 
pathy for thy unhappy mother had 
so oF re influenced thy little breast! 
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Whole nights have we mingled our 
tears together, while unconscious of 
our fate or their own, the babes of 
my breast were rocked in a soft sweet 
sleep, which hunger denied to their 
mother and their brother. Yes, Sir, 
believe me, nothing for this week 
past has entered our lips but what 
the hedges have afforded us, and 
now and then a turnip, plucked with 
fear from the fields we have passec 
through. The clear water of the 
spring has slaked our thirs.—we 
drank without fear, for no one could 
deny us that. Tired, borne down 
with my sufferings, my heart Jong 
since would have ceased to beat, but 
that, when fainting within me, the 
sight of my smiling cherubs, the 
thought that rushed across my mind 
in my solicitude for their preserva- 
tion, made it throb with double 


force ; but nature deprived of suste- 
nance, must decay ; ’tis satisfied, in- 
deed, with little, when comfort di- 
gests that little; but misery, and all 
its mournful train, so long has press- 
ed upon my 


wearied body, that, but 
for you, Sir——Oh! what shall I 
call you! Alas! how can I return 
so great an obligation—how convince 
you of my gratitude? | have not 
words to express myself, and my 
eyes are too dim to be the reflectors 
of my heart.” 

I wept, and eagerly seizing her 
hands, which I thought were suppli- 
cating Heaven in my behalf, my tears 
bedewed them, and J emphatically 
cried, ‘‘ The gratitude of innocence 
is more delightful to sensibility than 
all the studied eloquence of hypo- 
crisy ;” then turning to the woman 
of the house, (at the same time 
throwing my purse into her lap,) I 
bade her get every thing to comfort 
the afflicted parent. ‘‘T will take 
nothing, Sir,” said she, “‘ but the 
reward my conscience will bestow.” 

My poor wanderer consented to 
retire to rest—the whole house was 
in tears; I almost flew out of it:— 
My heart was full, and I made a pro- 
mise to return on the morrow. My 
thoughts were dead to every thing 
but pity; in my breast there was a 
perfect calm; there is no sensation 
so sweet, so permanent, as pity ; 
he that is possessed of it can never 
say he has not tasted happiness; and 
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he that has it not is below the beasts 
of the field. Curiosity to hear the 
story of the forlorn unknown, re. 
strained my eyes from sleep during 
the whole night, which was spent in 
meditating on the happiness I should 
confer on a little family, whose chief 
delight would be to express their 
gratitude. 

No sooner had the morning sun 
greeted my chamber window than | 
arose, and I must confess that J ne- 
ver left my house with such precipi- 
tancy, never tasted the sweets of the 
morn with so exquisite an appetite, 
When I arrived at the cottage, the 
woman of the house informed me 
that my poor wanderer had had a 
charming night--that she was yet 
asleep—and she thought it would be 
imprudent to disturb her. In about 
an hour afterwards, however, she 
came down ; the pale wan face that 
yesterday melted my heart with pity, 
now glowed with gratitude ; the roses 
faintly revisited her cheeks ; the tem- 

est of adversity no more depressed 
rer brow; but a sweet calmness 
overspread her features, which at 
once endeared her to me, because it 
sprung from a reliance on my inte- 
grity, and named her the child of 
virtue. 

_ Breakfast being finished, she an- 
ticipated my wishes, by saying,— 
“« My story, Sir, though replete with 
misfortune, since you have so kindly 
interested yourself in my fate, will, 
ee remove any doubts that may 
1ave arisen from the melancholy s- 
tuation whence you so kindly reliev- 
ed me.” I thanked her, and she 
proceeded. 

** I was the only child of respecta- 
ble parents, in the north of Eng- 
Jand. My mother died before I had 
sense enough to feel such a loss; my 
father loved me with the tenderest 
affection, and ] returned that affec- 
tion with the most assiduous attention 
that love and duty could bestow. I had 
nearly attained my eighteenth year, 
when a young gentleman, who ha 
long before professed the most exalted 
friendship, declared a tender passion 
for me, and solicited my father’s con- 
sent to our marriage. He, good 
man, happy in the present, looked 
not to the future, and freely gave 
his consent; since, as he said, he 
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thus made his child happy, and 
added a double portion of bliss to his 
own situation. 

«« My husband's family had, from 
our infancy, been on a friendly foot- 
ing with mine ; as much so, indeed, 
as a fancied superiority would allow. 
During the life of his parents he had 
never ventured beyond the bounds of 
friendship, but their bodies were but 
a short time deposited in the silent 
tomb, when he laid aside the friend, 
and commenced the lover ; and after 
waiting the usual period set apart for 
mourning, we were married. My 
fortune was small in comparison to 
what, as he said, he had a right to 
expect; ‘but love,’ said he, ‘ my 
dearest Matilda, has too much influ- 
ence in my heart to suffer pecuniary 
considerations to engage my atten- 
tion for a moment; 1 have enough 
to insure happiness to us both, while 
we observe economy, which will 
always be productive of content- 
ment.’ 

“ His great attention to my father, 
his easy manner, and apparently 
happy disposition, easily imposed up- 
on us ; and our knowledge of the re- 
spectability his family had ever main- 
tained, laid a prohibition against 
every inquiry that otherwise might 
have had due weight in our breasts. 

“ My poor father, willing, as 
much as possible, to make amends 
for the deficiency of fortune on m 
side, requested that we would quit 
our own house and live intirely with 
him. Nearly three years passed 
comfortably, if not happily, away, 
till death clouded the serenity of our 
dwelling, by depriving us of my fa- 
ther. By this tatal dissolution our 
stock was muclr increased, and I 
fancied my husband's love increased 
with it; but, a short time after his 
death, that blow which the tender 
anxious father, while he lived, had 
warded from his daughter, reduced 
me, in one short hour, to the most 
wretched being that ever existed.” 
Tears stopped her utterance, and it 
Was sometime before she could pro- 
ceed. 

“I was amusing myself one day 
with the innocent prattle of my eldest 

» when a loud rap at the door 
startled me ; an ill-looking man en- 
red the parlour, aud ak 
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my husband was at home. On hear- 
ing that he was not, he threw a letter 
on the table, exclaiming with an 
oath, ‘The sooner you clean the 
pistols the better.’ 

«* Pistols!” cried I, incoherently. 
* Aye, pistols,’ said he, emphati- 
cally ; ‘‘ and he was gone in a mo- 
ment. I was quite insensible with 
astonishment, till roused from m 
reverie by hearing my husband's 
knock. On my giving him the let- 
ter his expressive eyes were wildly 
fixedon my face: ‘ If I knew that 
you had opened this note!’ said he, 
darting a look in which suspicion 
and horror were but too perceptible. 
He flew up stairs for his pistols, and 
was gone before I had time to speak ; 
and, in less than half an hour was 
laid dead at my feet. I fainted 
on his body—the cries of my children 
brought my_bewildered senses back 
to misery. Without mercy, without 
pity, several men were removing the 
little furniture my house contained. 
How died my husband? cried — 
Was he killed ?—Who killed him ?— 
Answer ine, for God’s sake! Then 
collecting a little courage, and with- 
out waiting for an answer, I de- 
manded by what authority they took 
possession of my goods. ‘ By the 
authority of the law:’ was the an- 
swer, from aman who held an inven- 
tory in his hand, and a letter of my 
husband’s writing. Why am I so 
abused ? again exclaimed 1; surely 
common humanity would induce you 
to wait till this poor corpse (now 
scarcely cold) was interred. There 
is no law that can protect the wretch 
who would injure the unhappy wi- 
dow, and precipitate the ruin of de- 
fenceless orphans—‘ Come, come, 
madam,’ repeated the same voice, 
‘this house is no more a house for 
you or your children; I have been 
your protector too long already, to 
my irreparable loss. Your hus- 
band married you to keep my mouth 
shut, forsooth with promises. Your 
father was a good kind of man; he 
did, poor soul, what he could; but 
when a bucket is full of holes you 
know it will hold no water.’ [heard 
little more; but as he proceeded, his 
abuse became so intolerable, that mad ; 
ness (for it was real madness,) drove 


ed me if - from the house in which I first 
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drew breath, and in which I first ex- 
perienced that misery which had 
nearly ended in despair. 

‘* T wandered from the place of my 
nativity, in hopes that pity would be- 
friend me. Hunger, which inures 
the breast to bear contempt, had no 
influence over mine. Could I have 
returned and begged protection of 
those who, perhaps, were the mur- 
derers of my husband? No, never! 
though, poor soul, of how he died, 
what he suffered, or the penitence of 
his departing soul, I am utterly un- 
informed. If I had returned I had 
no friend to plead for me—innocence 
was all my portion, and a poor sup- 
ort is that against the power of an 
Sopeaiine.© 

‘* Drive every thought of grief 
from your mind,” said I; ** happi- 
ness holds out her friendly hand to 
your assistance. I will be a husband 
to you, and a father to your chil- 


dren,” 
W.A. 


ANECDOTES AND SKETCHES, 


Dr. Jonnson was a man (observes 
fhe ** Monthly Review,”) good by 
nature, and great by genius, but his 
tame, as a writer, was the result of 
compulsion. ‘ The variety we find 
in his writings,” adds Mr, Cumber- 
land, “* was not the variety of choice, 
arising from the impulse of his pro- 

er genius, but tasks imposed upon 
ona the dealers in ink, and con- 
tracts on his part submitted to in sa- 
disfaction of the pressing calls of hun- 
gry want; for (painful as it is to re- 
ate!) J have heard that illustrious 
sclelar assert, that he sul:sisted him- 
self, for a considvratle space of time, 
upon the scanty pittance of four-pence 
halfpenny per cay... .. Less, much 
less (adds Mr. C.) than Master Betty 
has earned in one night, would have 
cheered the mighty mind, and main- 
tained the athletic body of Samven 
Jounson in comfort and abund- 
ance for a twelvemonth !” It is grate- 
ful, after what has. been asserted, 
over and over again, as to the tem- 
per of Johnson, to transcribe what 
follows. 

«J knew him (Dr. Johnson) well,” 
continues Mr. Cumberland, ‘* re- 
spected him highly, loved him sin- 


cerely. It was never my chance tg 
see him in those moments of morose. 
ness and ill-humow which are jm. 
puted to him, perhaps with truth, 
tor who would slander him? But | 
am not warranted, by any experience 
of those humours, to speak of him 
otherwise than of a friend, who al- 
ways met me with kindness, and from 
whom I never separated without re. 
gret.” 

Principat CAMPBELL.—The clos- 
ing scenes of the life of this illustri. 
ous professor of Jearning, are thus 
recorded by Dr. Beattie, in a letter 
to Sir W. Forbes. “ At a time,” 
says he, ** when Dr. Campbell seemed 
to be just expiring, and had told his 
wife and niece that it was so, a cor- 
dial happened unexpectedly to give 
him relief. As soon as he-was able 
to speak, he said that he wondered 
to see their countenances so melan- 
choly, and covered with tears, in 
the apprehension of his departure— 
* At that instant (said he) J felt my 
mind in such a state, in the thoughts 
of my imniediate dissolution, that F 
can express my feelings in no other 
way than by saying that J was ina 
rapture! ‘lhe feelings of such a 
mind as Dr. Campbell’s (adds Dr. 
Beattie) in such an awful moment, 
when he certainly retained the full 
use of his faculties, deserve to be at- 
tended to. When will an infidel die 
such a death ?” 

There is something, (observes a 
periodical critic, commenting on the 
above passage,) in the concluding 
part of this letter, so consolatory te 
the weakness of human nature, and 
so awfully satisfactory, that we could 
wish it published by the trumpet of 
an archangel, from one end of 
éarth to the other. 

“ A SepucER,” according to a 
modern lexicographer, ‘* is a wretch 
that seindles a young woman out of 
her heart.” This definition appears 
at once comprehensive and just. 

STaTE oF Manners in Epin- 
suRGH.— The luxury of the table,” 
observes Mr. Stark, in his * Picture 
of Edinburgh,’ ‘ and the late hours 
of dinner and amusements, have 
much increased since 1783. By the 
more opulent tradesmen and mer- 
chants, business is little attended to 
in the afternoon ; and the variety of 
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delicacies at their tables is, perhaps, 
equal to what the first circles had in 
1763. The company of the ladies is 
much neglected, the bottle being 
preferred to the amusements of the 
drawing-room ! 

Visiting and catechising parishion- 
ers, by the clergy, is almost intirely 
given up. People of fashion do not 
frequent the church, so often as a 
few years ago; and the number of 
fines for natural children (usually 

roducing about 600]. per-annum) 
be not decreased in the hands of the 
present Kirk-treasurer. ‘The number 
of prostitutes, however, has not aug- 
mented, if, indeed, it be not dimi- 
nished ! 

Sincutak Decoy, anp Marri- 
ace. About twenty years ago, a 
party of the Hietans, or Comanches, 
{a numerous and hardy race, occupy- 
ing the greatest part of the interme- 
diate country between Louisiana and 
New Mexico,] passed over the river 
Grand to Chewawa, the residence 
of the governor-general of the Five 
internal Provinces. After laying 
some time in ambush for that pur- 
pose, they surprised the governor’s 
daughter, as she was proceeding in a 
coach to mass, and brought her off. 
Her father reclaimed her, but she 
refused to return; alleging that she 
had been ¢attooed, and given in mar- 
riage toa young Indian, who treated 
her kindly. She still lives with her 
husband, by whom she has three 
children.—Eclectic Review, August, 
1806. 

Tae Winpuams.— This family, 
very ancient in Norfolk, has -long 
been settled at Felbrig, about three 
miles from Cromer, and twenty-two 
miles from Norwich. Here it is a 
sort of provincial proverb—* Never 
was a Windham known to be poor !” 
—Belle Assembleé, August, 1806. 

Tur Two AvBinos.—We are in- 
formed by Mr. Lemaistre, in his 
“Travels after the Peace of Amiens,” 
that he found the Two Albinos, who 
were formerly exhibited at the corner 
of the Haymarket, comfortably set- 
tled in the valley of, Chamouin, in 
Switzerland, and living on the money 
they had acquired in Londen. 

Rev. Mr. Jos Orton. — “ He 
took pains,” observes Mr. S. Palmer, 
speaking of this minister, * to make 
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his sentences short, though in som« 
measure to the injury of his style 

and he carefully avoided herd words, 
that he might be understood by the 
most illiterate of his hearers. The 
following occurrence he himself re- 
lated to me, as having led him to at- 
tend the more to this matter. Afier 
preaching once concerning the pri- 
mitive Christians, some poor peo- 
ple, meeting his maid servant the 
next day, asked her—Who those 
Christians were, of whom her mas- 
ter spoke so much in his sermon ? 
—Beimg unable to inform them, 
when she came home, she asked 
him the question. He told her, 
they were the jirst Christians ; and 
from that time resolved to. ure the 
latter term instead of the former; 
and he adopted this as a maxim— 
Never use a hard word in a sermen, 
when an easy one can Le found wh ch 
as well expresses the meaning. "This 
he often recommended to his younger 
brethren, who (he said) were seldom 
suthciently aware what a degree of 
lainness the lower classes ot man- 
sind required.” 


ECCENTRIC LIOGRAPHY. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
SIR, 

I AM about to solicit your atten- 
tion to one of the most singular per- 
formances that has appeared in this 
age of wonders. The beok to which 
I thus direct you, and your numer- 
ous readers, is now before me, and 
is entitled, ‘* The Life, Pedestrian. 
Excursions, and singular Opinions, 
of J. H. Prince, bookseller, Old 
North Street, Red Lion Square, Hol- 
born, London; Member of several 
Literary Societies ; late Public Ora- 
tor at the Westminster and London 
Forums ; late Minister of Bethesda 
Chapel ; Author of numerous Publi- 
cations; Editor of the Annual Visi- 
tor and of the Censor; and Secretary 
to the Union Society. Also, for near 
twenty years, Clerk to several Attor- 
nies in London ; and recently Head- 
Manager of the Conveyancing De- 
partment at Skinner’s Hall. Con- 
taining a circumstantial and faithful 
Narrative of the first thirty-six Years 
of the Existence, and an Account of 
the Literary Career, of that most ec- 
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centric Character.” Written by him- 
self. ‘ Including Biographical Sket- 
ches and Interesting Anecdotes, of 
many singular Persons, with whom 
he has been acquainted ; and a long 
epistolary Correspondence.” 

«¢ Let a man be never so modest,” 
says the experienced Fielding, in his 
novel of Tom Jones,” the account of 
his own conduct will, in spite of 
himself, be so very favourable, that 
his vices will come purified through 
his lips, and, like foul liquors 
well strained, will leave all their 
foulness behind. For though the 
tacts themselves may appear, yet so 
different will be the motives, cir- 
cumstances, and consequences, when 
a man tells his own story, and when 
his enemy tells it, that we can scarce 
recognise the facts to be one and the 
same.” Perhaps it is not very mate- 
rial to inquire, in this stage of the 
investigation, how far Mr. Prince 
has, in the narrative of his life, ex- 
emplified and confirmed these obser- 
vations of the sagacious Fielding.— 
He is, however, ‘‘ a man who tells 
his own story ;” and who, judging 
by the reflections made by him to- 
wards the conclusion of his tale, does 
not seem: to be very willing that 
“his enemy should tell it,” for 
him. 

It is to be regretted, on account of 
the moral welfare of society, that 


some Protestant authors were not of 


the Popish persuasion; that they 
were thus disabled from pouring into 
the ears of contessors, those secrets 
which they have unblushingly com- 
municated to the world. Some men, 
indeed, seem anxious only to make 
known the inconsistencies of their 
conduct and the perversities of their 
minds. ‘They are for publishing that 
on “ the house-top,” which ought 
never to transpire beyond the closet ; 
ind of them it may with ¢ mournful 
emphasis be said, ‘ that their werks 
do go before them to judgment!” 
With an effrontery at once amazing 
and disgusting, they challenge the 
condemnation of mankind, and even 
assume to themselves honour for 
having explained and exposed their 
errors, their incapacity, and their 
vices. It is one thing to be igno- 
rant, but it is another thing to rest 
satisfied and confident in ignorance. 
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It is one thing, through the infirmity 
of our nature, to transgress the dic. 
tates of conscience and reason ; but 
it is quite another thing, to glory in 
immorality and licentiousness. A 
weak head and a profane heart are 
allied much oftener than good per- 
sons seem to imagine. 

These animadversions are not to be 
understood as applying immediately 
and exclusively to the individual 
whose performance has called them 
forth on this occasion. They attach toa 
long train of preceding writers ; the 
are the common property of a mob 
of self-confessionists and self-memo- 
rialists and self-apologists, from the 
days of Jean Jacques Rousseau, to 
the days of John Henry Prince. 

What miseries have been inflicted 
on mankind, by the eagerness of 
some men in the pursuit after publi- 
city or notoriety! The lust of fame, 
that universal passion, or rather de- 
mon, to what flagitiousness has it 
not impelled numbers of human be- 
ings! Mr. Prince, however, is a- 
mong the humbler votaries of distine- 
tion. His ambition is neither of the 
highest, nor most fearful kind. He 
fas printed some tracts, which in his 
present work he commends to a 
more general perusal than it seems 
his labours have yet obtained; and 
his principal wish appears to consist 
in his being remembered, when he 
shall have transmigrated into some 
new and unknown form of existence, 
as a sort of under-conveyancer, a ma- 
nufacturer or writer of pamphlets 
and paragraphs, a methodist preacher, 
an eccentric frequenter of public- 
houses ; and, above all, as a speaker 
in the debating societies of the me- 
tropolis, or, not to detract from the 
dignity of his own style, a “ public 
orator !” 

All this is tolerable ; it is decent, 
and not very aspiring: nor would 
such modest demands been now no- 
ticed by me, had not this ‘ Life” 
contained statements rather of an 
uncommon character, and had it not 
broached sentiments which require 
exposition. 

hough our ** Orator” professes no 
veneration for ancestorial pretensi- 
ons, it is by no means clear that he 
would consider himself gratified, were 
something like to the facetious epi 
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taph of Prior, chisseled on his own 
tombsténe.— 


“ Nobles and heralds! by your leave , 
Here lie the bones of Matthew Prior, 
Ason of Adam and of Eve ; 
Let Bourbon or Naussau go higher.” 


No: gratuitously assuming the fact, 
after all that he thunders against the 
claims of an established aristocracy, 
our ‘‘ Orator” proceeds to entertain 
us with a brilliant declamation on the 
antiquity and celebrity cf his fore- 
fathers, triumphantly declaring him- 
self to be a Prince*, and, of course, 
descended from the very loins of 
royalty! Without pausing to explore 
the validity of his statement on this 
head, 1 shall hasten to set before my 
readers what is advanced as to the 
immediate parentage of this Prince, 
a topic on which ‘he delights to ex- 
atiate, There is here no want of 
information ; no acuteness of remark 
is withheld. I shall follow his own 
chronology. 

The volume, however, of whose 
contents I am about to give some ac- 
count, is oddly enough dedicated to 
a society, entitled **” whe Eccentrics,” 
a club which assembles nightly in 
the purlieus of Covent-Garden, for 
the purpose of a little pot-house dis- 
cussion. Of this association it is some 
boast to Mr. Prince, that he has long 
been a distinguished member. If 
the reader may be desirous of know- 
ing what constitutes, (or rather, what 
does not constitute) an eccentric, he 
will accept of Mr. Prince’s definition 
of eccentricity. ‘‘ It is not neces- 
sary,” see Dedication, page 4, ‘* that 
he should be a consistent character ; 
the more inconsistent he is, the bet- 





* J. H. Prince seems partial to this 
punning on his sirname. During a 
debate, a few weeks since, at a society 
held in Piccadilly, under the appella- 
tion of The British Forum, Orator 
Prince, having said rather too much 
against H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 
as to his conduct respecting Mr. Jef- 
ferys, publicly exclaimed, in excul- 
pation of himself, ‘* Sir, (addressing 
the president,) why J am a Prince!” 
His auditors, however, not under- 
Paling the quibble, really took poor 
Prince for a confismed lunatic ! ! 
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ter. The more he deviates from 
common rules, from common max- 
ims, from common conduct, of course 
the more uncommon he must be, 
and, of consequence, the more Ec- 
CENTRIC,” Qur author's syllogystic 
owers, so satisfactorily explained 
in this passage of his work, remind 
me of some notable observations I 
once heard on the sukject of kna- 
very. “ Do you know why a man 
is a knave ?”’ interrogated this wise- 
acre. ‘I will-tell you,” continued 
he: “ it is because he is not honest.” 
My ears, nothing appeased by this 
piece of information, were’ itching 
with curiosity, when my companion 
gravely added—‘‘ But!” resumed he, 
with such an emphasis on that little 
but, «do you know why a man is 
not honest ? I will tell you, it is be- 
cause he is a knave!”” So Mr. Prince, 
with his characteristic penetration, 
discovers that an uncommon man is 
not a common man, and that he 
who is a most uncommon man is, 
of course, an eccentric man. 

Happy is it for Mr. Prince, and 
his fraterniy of Eccentrics, that there 
is no longer a ‘* hue and cry” against 
associations of their description. It 
might, a few years ago, have become 
the subject of legislative consideration, 
that there existed, in the very heart 
of our metropolis, a numerous body 
of men, who convened for the ex- 
press purpose of encouraging each 
other to “ deviate from common rules, 
from common maxims, and from 
common conduct; who defied the 
established order of human affairs, 
and whose chief merit seems to have 
consisted in their * doing those things 
which they ought not to do, and leay- 
ing undone those things which they 
ought to havedone.” But this can- 
not afiect Mr. Prince, who, proba- 
bly anticipating as much, declares— 
‘““T HAVE EVER HAD, AND STILL 
HAVE, A SOVEREIGN CONTEMPT FOR 
THE OPINION OF MANKIND *.’ 





* Mr. Prince is not the only Prince 
who entertains a ‘* sovereign contempt 
for the opinion of mankind.” The pre- 
sent Sovereign of France appears, in 
this particular, to sympathise Aeartil; 
with the Prince of Old North Street, 
Red Lion Square, 
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He then preceeds to enumerate 
those considerations by which he 
was induced to become his own bio- 
grapher. Some persons had feared, 
that his bad qualities would not be 

rel] : he reflect- 
hat no man could know so 
another man must 


Tint 


otherwise so well know: 
as a 


ented by any other 
mwwn; he felt he could 
e justice to the history 
and virtues of his wife ! than any other 
individual could do; and he was ‘‘con- 
serous that the world would naturally 
he inquisitive after the private as pul- 
fic Life of aman who had made such 
ene it, and who had for sucha 
consideratle time displayed his eecen- 
tricities and uncommon. talents.” To 
these patriotic and disinterested mo- 
tives we owe, unless we refuse credit 
to the anthor, the publication of the 
Life, Pedestrian Excursions, and 
Singular Opinions of J. H. Prince. 

{To be continued.} 
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PALEYANA AND PORTESIANA. 
By the Author of * Anecdotes of Paley,’ 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
SIR, 

f AM very much obliged by the 
letter of your correspondent X. C. 
who has spoken in so handsome a 
manner of my anecdotes of Dr. 
Paley : on which, however, I will 
not animadvert at present, but con- 
fine myself to the attack, which he 
seems to me to have made very inju- 
diciously against the dissenters. He 
repriman 1s my cavalier mode of speak- 
ing on the articles of the Church of 
Eneland, and on that account runs 
into a long tirade against the dissen- 
ters; but what have the dissenters to 
€o with my attack ? Why should they 
be attacked ? Why should this high- 
eburchman presume to insinuate 
an attack upon their privileges, be- 
cause an individual or two has spoken 
lightly of his sentiments, or inveighed 
against the impudence of those men 
who obtrude their ridiculous articles 
on the minds of unsuspicious youth. 

To convince Mr. X. C. of the im- 
propriety of his conduct, an occur- 
rence has taken place since my last, 
which sets it in the clearest light. 
It is by no means necessary, that a 
person should be a dissegter to attack 


he was fearful of 
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the articles on the faith of the Church 
of England. I have heard both at- 
tacked sever2] times in the Church of 
the University of Cambridge; for the 
eighth of last July it was done in the 
completest manner, by a reverend 
clergyman, in a reverend assembly 
of divines of the Church of England, 
before whom he was called to preach 
by the Rev. Dr. William Gratton, 
archdeacon of Essex, aud head, I be- 
lieve, of a college at Cambridge. 

Your readers may not all know, 
that there are meetings of the clergy 
of the Church of England, which go 
under the name of visitations; those 
visitations being holden by the bi- 
shop or archdeacon of the diocese. 
At those meetings a clergyman ap- 
pointed by the bishop from amongst 
those who live in his diocese, or by 
the archdeacon, from amongst those 
who live in his archdeaconry , preaches 
a discourse suited to the occasion; 
and this clergyman is selected from 
those who are the most distinguished 
in the diocese or archdeaconry. The 
archdeacon of Essex selected for his 
visitation, the rector of Cold Norton, 
in Essex, aman, L[ understand, of 
great learning and_ irreproachable 
manners, and who is a man of very 
long standing in the church. 

The name of this gentleman is 
Francis Stone, M.A. F.S.A. 
shall ever revere him for the part he 
has taken, and hoid him up to the 
imitation of X. C. and his brethren. 
Mr. Stone, on being appointed by 
the archdeacon to preach, evidently 
turned his thoughts very deeply to 
that subject, and was determined to 
use the opportunity for the benefit of 
his reverend hearers. His sermon is 
now before me in forty-eight octavo 
pages, and it is intitled “¢ Jewish 

rophecy the sole Criterion to dis- 
tinguish between genuine and spu- 
rious Christian Scripture ; or an hum- 
ble Attempt to remove the grand 
and hitherto insurmountable obstacles 
to the conversion of Jews and Deists, 
to the Christian Faith, affectionately 
submitted to their serious considera- 
tion.” 

In this discourse the reverend 
preacher submits to the serious con- 
sideration of his brethren, the fol- 
lowing points. 1st. Certain forgeries 
in the book of the New Testainent, 
which are passed upon the unlearngd 
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Christian as realities. I am not very 
anxious to determine whether the 
reverend preacher is right in every 
part of this head, though I am clearly 
of opinion, that that sentence, which 
now stands in the first Epistle of 
John, the fifth chapter, and the se- 
venth verse, is one of the most im- 
pudent, that ever stood its ground 
against the united efforts of learning 
and science. This verse says, that 
There are three, that bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy ‘Ghost, and these three are 
One. Sir Isaac Newton, Emlyn, 
Griesbach, Marsh, Porson, and ma- 
ny others,have incontrovertibly shewn 
that this passage is a forgery; and 
the work of Professor Porson upon 
this subject is such, that every 
one, who is fond of criticism, must 
lose a very great treat, it he does not 
read it. ‘This forgery is, however, 
likely to keep its ground, for the 
dissenters are just as tenacious of 
every thing in King James’s bible as 
the Church of England; and they 
put as implicit a faith in this mixty 
maxty translation, as if our Saviour 
and his twelve apostles, and before 
them Moses and the prophets, had 
spoken in the king’s English 

2dly. From the forgeries of the 
Scriptures the reyeremd preacher 
comes to certain doctrines of the 
Church of England, such as that, <‘ in 
Christ two natures were united—the 
divine and the human,’ which he 
calls a species of spiritual legerde- 
main, tmagking two ‘Christs out of 
one, and monstrous figments ‘and in- 
credible errors-of men.” ‘The Arian 
trinity is called ‘* that absurd hypo- 
thesis, which ended in the establish- 
ment of that most senseless doctrine 
of human invention, the Athanasian 
trinity in unity, both originating not 
mi Jewish prophecy and genuine 
Christian Scripture, but in the inter- 
polations and misinterpretations of 
the latter, by the perverse disputing 
Christian sophists of the Platonic 
school of Alexandria.” The progress 
of these sophists is well described ; 
and it is justly observed by the reve- 
rend preacher, that ‘‘ afier so great a 
progress made in sophistical and mys- 
tical fiction, it was no difficult mat- 
ter to swell the Arian trinity into that 
monster of error and absurdity, the 
Athanasian trinity in unity.” 

Universar Mac. You. Vi. 
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I could quote many more similar 
passages from this excellent discourse, 
which I hope had the effect on the 
reverend archdeacon and his bre- 
thren, to make them inquire, whe- 
ther these things were really so or 
not, and upon an accurate examina 
tion they will take such decisive steps 
as may free their church from-error. 
But whether they do so or not, it is 
sutficient for my purpose, that { have 
shewn to Mr. X. C. that itis not 
*‘to the writings of the enemies of 
our establishment,” he must look for 
abuse and ridicule of its doctrines ;” 
he may find it in the church itself; 
in the sanctuary of the University ; 
in the solemn meetings of an arch- 
deaconry. No, Sir, they are not the 
enemies of the establishment who 
point out its errors: they are enemies 
who resist all inquiry; who would 
prop up every figment of idolatrous 
superstition, and buttress every er~ 
ror. Mr. Stone is, I doubt not, a 
far greater friend to the establish- 
ment, than Mr. X. C. though he 
may shock his prejudices: and, if 
the church will never be induced te 
remit its prerogatives or relax its dis- 
cipline, because its prejudices are 
shocked, the ruin that must befal 
it will meet with little compas- 
sion. 

Mr. X. C. must not expect 
from me that I shal] be led away by 
his appeal to the antiquity of the 
aiok. which with him is such an 
obiect of veneration, for what is its 
antiquity ? Not three hundred years. 
Its venerable parent, the church of 
Rome was upwards of a thousand 
years old, when she was kicked out 
of doors, and yet no one now a-days 
has pity upon the grey hairs of this 
ieaty-bontel impostor. ‘This cant 
will not do in the present times.— 
Antiquity is no apology for error. 

But Mr. XK. C. wishes to frighten 
us with the terrors of the church. 
Alas for him! poor man! he dreams 
that the prot of England is ina 
state to conmmand eur obedience. He 
forgets that we live in a kingdom 
whose sovereign has, in his comi- 
nions, four established religions — 
The heathenish or idolatrous, esta- 
blished in India; the popish, -esta- 
blished in Canada, flourishing in Tre- 
Jand, and considerable in Great Bri- 
tain; the church of England, esta- 
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blished in England and Ireland ; and 
the church of Scotland established in 
Scotland. Of the‘established religi- 
ons the heathens are the most numer- 
ous; then come the papists; thirdly, 
the members of the church of Eng- 
land; lastly, the members of the 
church of Scotland. The church of 
England stands only in the third 
jlace, and in one part of the united 
Rinatons in Ireland the protestants 
of a different denomination out-num- 
ber it; and in England, there is great 
reason to believe that its members 
do not equal, in number, those of a 
different persuasion. 
In such a situation, Sir, of the 
poor church of England, we are not 
to be dragooned by its terrors. We 
wish it well, if it will attend to the 
monitions of such —— as Bishop 
Law, Archdeacon Paley, and Mr. 
Stone: but we do not dread its cen- 
sures, nor regard its threats. Mr. 
2. C. Bes dame a great mistake ; he 
does not sufficiently understand the 
use of terms. For example, he 


would call me a dissenter, because I 
have spoken as freely of the articles 


of the church as Archdeacon Paley ; 
but would he call Dr. Paley a dis- 
senter? Every one, who dissents 
from the churclrin any article of its 
faith, is a dissenter: but, if we try 
the supposed members of the durch 
of England by this rule, I do not 
know where the real members are to 
be found. Born as I was in the bo- 
som of the church, educated at col- 
lege, and unacquainted with dis- 
senters till I had finished my studies, 
I may be supposed to be in a tolera- 
bly good situation to judge of the 
faith of the church; but protest, 
that in the course of my experience, 
I have not yet met with man or 
woman who has arrived at years of 
discretion, that can properly be called 
a true member of the church of Eng- 
Jand. 

Most people go to church because 
their fathers and mothers have done 
so before them. They repeat the 
creeds, because it is part of the ce- 
remony; the children gabble a cate- 
chism, because it is the custom ;_ but 
thanks be to heayen, the nonsense of 
the five points never enters their 
heads, and the trinity is pretty well 
sent to Coventry in most companies, 
as well as clerical discourses, The 
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dissenters, however, as they are call. 
ed, are more rigid on these heads, 
They adhere more strictly to the an- 
cient mumpsimus: and they are, in 
general, far more intolerant and bi. 
gotted to their opinions than church. 
men. I should be sorry if they re 
ceived an injury through my writings, 
as they would be unwilling to em- 
brace, as a brother, one who despises 
their Assembly’s Catechism and their 
confessions of faith, as much as be 
does the nonsense of Athanasius ; one 
who regards the substitutions of hn- 
man traditions for articles of faith, as 
equally repugnant to the subjection 
we owe to the author of our faith, 
whether the traditions are upheld by 
the church of Rome, the church of 
England, or an Assembly of dissent- 
ing Divines, distributing or receiving 
the regium donum. : 
I trust, Sir, that your correspond. 
ent X.C. will, upon this represen. 
tation of the subject, feel his anger 
cooled against the dissenters. Their 
faith differs so little from that of the 
church, except ‘in matters of disci- 
pline, that the difference is scarcely 
worthy of notice. Both parties would 
feel an equal shock to their preju- 
dices when I told them ~Bundle up 
your articles, your creeds, your con- 
fessions of faith, your Assembly’s Ca 
techism, &c. &c.—fling them all in- 
to the tire—make the Scripture your 
rule of faith, and leaving every one 
to his own opinion, endeavour to con- 
vert him to yours by argument, not 
by the impudence of authorative de- 
cision. They will neither of them 
hear so humble an individual as my- 
self, no more than they would the 
fishermen of Galilee, who would not 
be a little surprised to see into what 
sort of rules their words had been 
twisted by the arts of sophistry, and 
the cunning tricks of fortune-making 
divines. ; 
But I leave Mr. X. C. to ruminate 
upon these opinions, and this shock 
to his prejudices; and as my Payley- 
ana are pretty well worn out, I must 
crave a place ia your excellent Mz 
gazine for my Portesiana; for Eper- 
ceive, that the same correspondent, 
who gave you an account of Paley 
has furnished you with a biographica 
memoir on the present Bishop of 
London. The bishop was of our 
college, not so distinguished, indeed, 
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as Paley, but by his progress in life, not ruin him, as it only comes once 
making himself of more consequence @ year! 
inthe church. His academical and Joun Morris Fii®DALL. 
his clerical, and his courtly and his 
olitical life, seem to have been but REFUGE FOR THE DESTITUTE, &c. 
Fite known to your correspondent, THE establishment of the institue 
who ekes out his meagre memoir tion called “ The Refuge for the Des- 
with a dull detail of the bishop's writ- titute,” near Narrow-wall, Lambeth, 
ings. I shall be glad to givea little naturally suggests the following en- 
spur to his industry, and to rectify quiries, which it is hoped some of 
some of hismistakes. Iflamrightin your correspondents may be kind 
my conjectures concerning your cor- enough to answer. What were the 
respondent himself, [ can find great purposes for which Bridewell was 
reason for panegyfic on his other founded? and how far are those pur- 
writings, in which he has done great poses answered? ‘The same ques- 
service to the religious world; but, tions are likewiseasked respecting the 
when he attempts the life of an aca- London Workhouse in Bishopsgate- 
demic, he seems to be out of his street. The present state of both 
road, and not to know the way to those foundations is particularly re- 
those inquiries which belong to his quested. It appears that the ‘* Re- 
subject. But more of this hereafter. fuge for the Destitute’ embraces, in 
For the present, I remain, Sir, some measure, the objects of both, 
Your constant reader, and which, if properly conducted and 
A Curistian, ably shgpertel, cannot fail to be one 
—_— of the most humane and beneficial 
For the Universal Magaxine. hospitals in this metropolis. 
4Aug.4, 1806. Aw Inquirer. 
HARRY HOLYDAY. —_—_— 

Harky Hoxypay is an honest REVIEW OF THE CONNEXION BE- 
tradesman, who has a constant dread TWEEN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
of being thought unlike other people. — 

His ambition, on club-night, con- To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
sists in being noticed as a hearty fel- SIR, 

low. After the usual liquor-money FEELING persuaded thata review 
is spent, he is the first who moves of the various events which have con- 
forclubbing their sixpencesfor punch; nected this country with its Hibernian 
a they need not be niggardly who neighbour must prove gratifying to 
only meet once a month. If any one your readers, I with much pleasure 
moves for the annual supper, he rises dedicate a few leisure hours to the 
to improve the motion, and hopes task. 

there will be a dinner likewise, be- _ The history of this connexion may 
cause two meals are better than one, be reduced to three divisions. The 
and it only comes once a year. After first, occupying two hundred years, 
taking his Saturday night’s pint at the reaches from the Conquest to the 
Chequers, he recollects that he can reign of Richard II.; the second, em- 
afford himself another, as it only bracing 240 years, from Richard IT. 
comes once a week. On Christmas- to James I.; and the third from the 
(ay he swallows as much provision as days of that monarch down to the 
would serve him moderately for three present times. 

tays; the next day, as he is “‘ra- During those wars with France in 
ther queer,” he takes a walk out, which England was perpetually en- 
meets some acquaintance, and keeps gaged, immediately subsequent to 
it up till next morning; for what the Norman Conquest, er re- 


does it signify, when it only comes mained alike unexplored and unen- 

once a year? Qn Easter, Whitsun- vied: The term barbarous may with- 

tide, &c. it is not enjoying himself— out fastidiousness be bestowed on Ire- 

he sees no life, in having only a sin- land at this early period of its annals, 

ple sober holiday; and the time he Rapine and violence held imperious 

oses,-or the money he spends, can- — Divided into five pro- 
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vinces, or petty monarchies, each sub- 
divided into smaller independent ju- 
risdictions, no regular code of civil 
laws was enforced. Superior strength 
claimed precedence of right among 
the chieftains; while their depend- 
ents had few inducements to virtue 
and good order, since the most hein- 
ous crimes (except that of treachery 
to the leader) demanded no other re- 
tribution than a fine of money or 
cattle. 

The dissentions. among the Irish 
prompted one of their chicfs to soli- 
cit, with fatal imprudence, the as- 
sistance of some Welsh lords, in the 
year 1166. Henry II. then involved 
ina dangerous war with France, gave 
permission likewise to many. of his 
English subjects, by letters patent, 
to join the Welsh adventurers in this 
novel enterprise. The confederates 
spread the terror of their arms with 
such rapidity, that Henry, with jea- 
lous policy, forbade his subjects for 
the present any farther prosecution 
of the quarrel. In the mean time he 
obtained a sanction from Rome for 


his ambitious intentions: the Pope's |; 
bull added the blessings of the cross 


to the banners of invasion, and the 
King of England prepared to. destroy 
all the Irish who resisted his sove- 
reignty—for the good of their souls! 
V ith a very considerable armament 
heappeared before Waterford in 1172 
The military tactics of the unsuspect- 
ing Irish appear to have been of the 
rudest nature. Though perpetually 
embroiled in domestic wars, they had 
scarcely any other missile weapon 
than stones. They rushed into com- 
bat in a regular body, armed with a 
Danish axe and two short lances. 
Against such an opposition, the regu- 
Jar disposition of the English forces 
was inevitably successtul. The repu- 
tation of Henry indeed effected more 
than his sw of and he received the 
allegiance of nearly all the chiefs, ex- 
cept Roderic, the nominal monarch 
of Ireland; who shortly, however, 
tendered his submission, and thus re- 
moved the last obstacle to the accom- 
plishment of Henry’s designs. 

The king remained in reland five 
months, during which period he ap- 
plied himse!f actively to the restora- 
tion of peace and good order. He 
divided the land into counties; erect- 
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ed courts of justice; and introduced, 
as far as attainable, the laws of Eng- 
land. Still the Irish chiefs were sut- 
fered to retain their ancient jnrisdic- 
tion over their peculiar dependants, 
and vassals. A council of the clergy, 
in conformance to his Catholie pro- 
fessions, was convened—but the re- 
verend assembly seems to have sepa- 
rated without effecting any thing tar- 
ther toward a reformation in the reli- 
gious canons, than the issue of an 
edict, by which priests were exempt- 
ed from taxes, and from contributing 
their portion of fines levied fur com- 
pensation of misdemeanors. 

When Henry quitted Ireland, he 
left behind him no force whatever to 
secure his conquests. As might be 
expected, therefore, the [rish chiefs 
soon renounced their allegiance, and 
shewed the world how totally ideal 
was the usurped dominion of the 
English. Unable to repair personally 
to the subjugation of the revolters, he 
now stimulated the most powerful of 
his subjects to the enterprise, by a 
grant of immense tracts of conquered 
and—in case they could substantiate 
their title to the royal donation; and, 
to add popularity to the project, he 
pte into a share of the sove- 
reignty of Ireland his son John. 

n the year 1185 John first visited 
his delegated territories, when he 


- gave an carly instance of his peculiar 


weakness by treating the native chief- 
tains with indecent ridicule, on ac- 
count of their dress! An insult is 
well known to inflict a more rancour- 
ous sting than an injury; the Irish, 
armed against the power of their new 
governor, and, after repeatedly de- 
feating him in the field, compelled 
him te tbandon the island in disgrace. 
Curcy, a man of talents and bravery, 
was Dow appointed deputy, and suc- 
ceeded in colonizing the ferocious 
Irish—precisely as far as the rigour at 
his arms extended. 

Thus we find that a precarious and 
impertect footing was all which the 
first invader obtained in the course of 
along and important reign. A cir- 
eumstance to be entirely attributed to 
the contests in which he was engaged 
with France; since Henry wanted 
neither prudence nor valour, and the 
natives were in that state of internal 
distraction that promised the most de- 
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sirable success to an attack made with 
consistency and spirit. 

From the death of Henry to the 
year 1210, no fresh troops were sent 
to the assistance of the small power 
stationed in Ireland. Still, from the 
interested friendship of various ag- 
srieved chiefs, the ascendancy of the 
‘nglish seems, during that period, 
to have gained some ground. On the 
accession of John to the crown, the 
English lords, resident on the Irish 
lands granted by Henry, endeavoured 
to effect an independence with regard 
to the parent country. On the ap- 
proach of the king, however, in 1210, 
they fled to France, and John re- 
ceived the voluntary submissions of 
many of the chief Irish leaders. The 
king now turned his attention to the 
introduction of a code of laws. This 
the islanders accepted with apparent 
readiness, and a bond of union. was 
resolved on between the two nations. 
He likewise more accurately realised 
his predecessor’s plan, relative to a 
division of the country into determi- 
nate counties. But still so limited 
was the power of the invaders, that 
two-thirds of the island were exempt- 
ed from the lines of this division—the 
chiefs of which districts refused to 
acknowledge the English supremacy, 
and rejected the new aode of laws, 
Though the conduct of John, in re- 
spect to Ireland, was not without in- 
stances of his wonted pusillanimity, 
yet the regulations he adopted were 
mild andsalutary. Finally, however, 
he surrendered Ireland into the hands 
of the Pope, consenting to pay an- 
nually three hundred marks, as a 
testimony of bis submission. 

During the minority of Henry ITI. 
the Irish demanded, and obtained, a 
charter of liberty similar to that 
by King John to the Eng- 
ish, under the name of Magna 
Charta. The urbane sentiments of 
the English administration at this 
juncture toward the defenceless Irish, 
are entitled to remark and commend- 
ation. What, indeed, could be more 
obviously politic than to grant the 
same immunities to both countries, 
when considerable advantages were 
expected to result from their friend- 
ship, and a deluge of blood alone 


cond be expected from their quar- 
Feis ? 


The English planters counteracted: 
the clement endeavours of the minis- 
try. Emulating the independence of 
the native chiefs, their oppressive 
conduct renewed those civil broils 
that were only transiently appeased. 
The executive power was owke 
found too weak for effectual interpo- 
sition;.and the lieutenant, often an 
inhabitant of Ireland, frequently ra- 
ther stimulated than soothed petty 
animosities, from which his country- 
men were likely to be gainers. To 
remedy this evil, Henry first named 
the deputies solely from Englishmen 
of rank; and afierwards transferred 
the government of Ireland to his son 
Edward. As in theinstance of John, 
this settlement amounted to no more 
than a temporary provision for the 
household of the prince; though the 
island was then denominated in this 
country ‘‘ The Land of the Lord Ed- 
ward.” 

The wars of Franee and Palestine 
soon presented a field more alluring 
to the ardent temper of Edward ; and 
Henry, engaged in domestic troubles 
and intrigues, seems to have paid 
little attention to the affairs of the 
wretched Irish. Bya ijetter, in the 
twelfth year of his reign, he com- 
mands the chief inhabitants of the 
different counties to assemble and 
hear read the laws of King John; and 
by a second letter, in the thirtieth 
year of his reign, he enjoins the barons 
to permit those laws to be carried 
into execution. Unable, however, 
to govern with efficacy the districts 
already overran, Henry refrained 
from all attempts at further con- 
quests, and left Ireland at his death 
one scene of anarchy an4 tumult. 

The Welsh and the Scots found 
too ample employment for Edward 
I. to permit his bestowing much at- 
tention on his western subjects. Dur- 
ing the years in which he sat on the 
throne, the afiairs of Ireland were in- 
deed cruelly neglected. Every peti- 
tion of the suffering natives was treat- 
ed with upconcern, except a pecu- 
niary consideration could be pro- 
mised for the royal favour. No other 
participation in the laws of England 
fell to their lot, than such as might 
be advantageous to the deputies ap- 
pointed torule them. In the latter 
parts of his reign, when his pecessi- 
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ties compelled him to demand mili- 
tary assistance from the Irish, as an 
effort at popularity, he proposed to 
reform the civil government, and 
convened eer the first assem- 
bly which can deserve the character 
of a parliament. But the acts of this 
convention appeared to have extended 
Jittle beyond the exigency of the 
bour. 

The feeble administration of Ed- 
ward the Second naturally prompted 
rebellions and disorders. ‘The Scots 
not contented with reassuming their 
own independence, undertook a for- 
midable expédition into Ireland.— 
Their designs were favoured by the 
greater part of the Irish chiefs. Ed- 
ward Bruce conducted the enterprise, 
and, for three years, Ireland exhibit- 
ed one of the most deplorable scenes 
of bloodshed which imagination (or 
history, more fertile in images of hor- 
ror) can present. When the Eng- 
lish nobles at length exterminated 
these northern invaders; they shook 
off the authority of that government 
which had so feebly supported them. 
They established no less than nine 
counties palatine, in which they exer- 
cised every royal jurisdiction. They 
bestowed titles, and niade peace and 
war on their own foundation. 

No sooner had Edward III. attain- 
ed the full exercise of his regal autho- 
rity, than he directed his attention to 
the forlorn state of his Irish subjects. 
He arrested the usurping lords, arti 
brought one to .the < wt J He then 
resumed the exorbitant grants which 
had been made during his minority, 
and summoned a parliament to meet 
at Dublin. -The chiets at the same 
time audaciously convened a parlia- 
ment of their own nominating, at 
Kilkenney. Had not the king pro- 
jected the invasion of France at this 
juncture, he would undoubtedly have 
crushed this self-constituted autho- 
rity. He now, however, assumed a 
milder tone, and promised his friend- 
ship on condition of Ireland furnish- 
ing him military assistance in his in- 
intended enterprise. ‘This she ac- 
cordingly did; and remained quiet 
till an attempt was made for the first 
time to raise money by means of par- 
liament; to which such violent op- 
position was made, that the design 
was dropped. Edward gradually ame- 
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liorated the condition of the Irish, 
hitherto so utterly disregarded. He 
prescribed their direct rights to the 
parliamentary representatives, and 
was careful to appoint deputies of 
integrity and talents. He married 
Clarence, his son, to a daughter of 
the Earl of Ulster; and at length no- 
minated him viceroy, with every 
ower requisite to the high station, 

‘he English laws were now more 
generally administered, and the licen- 
tiousness of the chiefs proportionably 
diminished. The benefits of the 
Duke of Clarence’s administration 
were so considerable, that it is to be 
lamented one-third of Ireland alone 
acknowledged his title. Thes con- 
tinual dissentions between the native 
chiefs and the English, rendered this 
small portion of the island a province 
of too burthensome a tenure to ad- 
mit the propriety at this juncture of 
any fresh encroachments. 

On the accession of Richard II. 
the government of Ireland was found 
so expensive to this country, that 
that weak monarch actually trans- 
ferred the sovereignty of the island to 
his favourite, the Earl of Oxford; re- 
serving only leige homage to the 
crown of England. But Oxford was 
eg cane from taking possession of 
1is kingdom. With a very consider- 
able army Richard repaired in person 
to Ireland; but, after a number of 
illusory regulations, he left the coun- 
try precisely as he found it. He added 
not one acre to the English territories, 
nor issued one edict that was carried 
intoeffect. A second expedition was 
impeded by the invasion of the Duke 
of Lancaster, and Richard shortly ex- 
piated all his errors by a melancholy 
death. 

Thus we find the efforts of two 
hundred years to have subdued no 
more than one third of the island; nor 
shall we wonder at this circumstance 
when werecollect that our western pos- 
sessions, so tar from affording a profit- 
able resourse, were a continual and 
heavy expense to the English govern- 
ment. Commerce was still too much 
in its infancy to unfold those impor- 
tant advantages, which after-ages have 
shewn attainable by a reciprocation of 
friendly offices. 

Though Henry undertook the sub- 
jugation of Ireland on religious pre- 

1 
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fences, modes of faith appear to have 
been the last objects for which the in- 
vaders contended. In one instance 
only was a meeting of the clergy con- 
vened, and in that instance nothin 
important was proposed or performed, 
The conduct of the priests during 
these turbulent periods wil] be foun 
to point uniformly in one direction— 
towards their own interest. When 
Edward I. solicited a subsidy, the 
clergy only were refractory; and 
when Edward III. first demanded as- 
sistance through the legal medium of 
a parliament, the clergy threatened 
with excommunication every.incum- 
bent, and lay-tenant on church lands, 
who should pay the tax. Still they 
refrained from political intrigue, and 
it must be mentioned to their honour 
that, through the patriotic zeal of 
two ecclesiastics, the University was 
founded in Dublin, which flourished 
sohighly, in asubsequent age, under 
the auspices of Queen Elizabeth. 
(To be continued.) 


HOWARD, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


A GENTLEMAN, apparently 


residing near Shrewsbury, having 
thought proper gertioalanky to ani- 
madvert on a passage in our article 
entitled ‘* Anecdotes and Sketches,” 
we transmitted his observations to the 
writer of the paragraph in question. 
We now submit to our readers the 
pleadings both of plaintiff and de- 
fendant, allowing, as in the due 


course of things, precedence to the 
former. 


MR. JOHN LEE, versus A REGULAR 
CONTRIBUTOR. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 


SIR, 
I HAVE been of late equally 
grieved and concerned at the tenden- 


cy of your publication, the object of 


which ‘is, doubtless, to propagate in 
religion and morals those sentiments 
which are destitute of both. Your 
many shameless attacks on the Soci- 
ety for the Suppression of Vice, and 
your sneaking, mean, and false insi- 
nuations against the best interests of 
religion (which you dare not attack 
with the fair weapon of reason) are 
such as haye conyinced many sober- 
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minded persons of the desperate na~ 
ture of your designs. But your un- 
principled aspersions on one of the 
most virtuous and excellent men that 
ever lived, appears to me to outrage 
all your former virulence, and [ 
therefore request the favour of your 
inserting, by way of antidote, in your 
next Magazine, the paper on the 
other side, and this letter, if you 
chuse. I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 

Wem, Jvly 18, 1806. Joun Lez. 


“ What a pharasaical brute does 
not this man appear really to have 
been!” See Universal Magazine for 
May, page 425. 

He devoted his time, his strength, 
his fortune, and finally sacrificed his 
life, in the pursuits of humanity.— 
He (to adopt the expressive words of 
Mr. Burke *) visited all Europe (and 
the East) not to survey the sumptu- 
ousness of palaces, or the stateliness 
of temples; not to make accurate 
measurements of the remains of an- 
cient grandeur, nor to forma scale 
of the curiosity of modern art; not 
to collect medals, or to collate manu- 
scripts ; but to dive into the depth of 
dungeons ; to plunge into the infec- 
tion of hospitals; to survey the man- 
sions of sorrow and of pain; to take 
the gauge and dimensions of misery, 
depression, and contempt; to re- 
member the forgotten; to attend to 
the neglected ; to visit the forsaken ; 
and to compare and collate the dis- 
tresses of all men in all countries.— 
His plan is original ; and it is as full 
of genius as it is of humanity. It is 
a voyage of discovery, a circumnavi- 

ation of charity; and already the 

enefit of his labour is felt more or 
less in every country. See Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica, art. Howard,— 
‘© What a pharasaical brute !” 

Thus far Mr. Lee, in crimination. 
Let us now attend to what may be 
urged on the part-of the 

DEFENDANT. 
MY DEAR SIR, 

I HAVE lately received from you 
a letter, parporting to be written by 
Mr. John Lee, of Wem, near Shrews< 
bury, and containing various animad+ 
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versions on your valuable periodical 
publication. So little do I consider 
the work to be affected by this gen- 
tleman’s strictures, that I would re- 
commend to you to publish them en- 
tire, in one ef your succeeding num- 
bers, accompanied, if you please, by 
the following remarks. 

I do not know, howeyer, that I 
am required to exculpate your pages 
from the charge of ‘‘ propagating in 
religion and morals those sentiments 
which are destructive of both ;” as 
Jittle am I bound to defend what are 
now represented to be ‘‘ your many 
shameless attacks on the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice.” These ac- 
cusations, if I remember what laiely 
you reported to me, attach to a per- 
son who has undertaken to vindicate 
his own cause, and whose ability, I 
believe, is thought equal to the respon- 
sibility he has ancurred. What I have 
to do is with the idol of Mr. Lee’s 
philanthropic adoration. 

Though the heart of man is not 
within the reach of human investiga- 
tion, and the motives by which men 
are actuated, therefore, frequently 
elude the strictest scrutiny, there 
happen circumstances in which such 
an inquiry may be successfully pur- 
sued, a the result of it satisfacto- 
rily established. ‘There are transac- 
tions which speak for themselves. I 
greatly err, as an observer of man- 

sind, if the anecdote related of How- 

ard, at page 425 of your Magazine 
for May, 1800, on the authority of 
the Rev. Mr. Tooke’s Life of Cathe- 
rine the Second, of Russia, is not 
exactly of the nature I have just de- 
scribed. This conduct, on the part 
of the renowned Philanthropist, not- 
withstanding the splendid rhetorical 
4ulogium passed upon his character 
by the eloquent Edmund Burke, 1 
must still think to have been un- 
christianlike and ungentlemanly and 
unpatriotic!!! 

My antagonist, indeed, does not 
attempt to efface the impsession na- 
turally made on the mind of any 
one who reads with discrimination 
the account, as related by the his- 
torian already named, of Howard's 
behaviour. This he would discover 
to be a task not quite so easy on his 
part, as the practice of simply quot- 
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ing, in support of his own opinion, 
encomiums written by another. 

The conduct of Howard was, on 
this occasion, unchristianlike. «Tell 
her (the empress) that I come not to 
Visit palaces, but prisons!” — Such 
language, in such circumstances, ap- 
pears to me nat only to have savour. 
ed much of a vaunting or pharisaical 
spirit.of charity, but, as it approach- 
ed the solemn retort of the Saviour 
of Men—‘* I came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners, to repent. 
ance’’—it almost -partoek .of blas- 
phemy. 

The conduct of Howard sas, on 
this occasion, ungentlemanly. Here 
it may be enough to observe, that 
Howard acted as no man who had 
the least pretension to ~ man- 
ners, or politeness, could have acted. 
What gentleman would not only 
disregard the most courtly invitation 
from a princess, but contrive, in 


’ 


framing the refusal, to insult the au- 
put personage into whose residence 
2 


had been honourably invited ito 
enter ? 

The conduct of Howard was, on this 
occasion unpatriotic. I take patriotism 
in its extensive import—an active de- 
sire to doall possible good to man- 
kind, of whatever nation, and how- 
ever circumstanced. As a pbilan- 
thropist, the character -for .which 
alone he was solicitous to be distin- 
guished, his admirers will nof easily 
exonerate him from this third head“ 
of accusation. 

‘Catherine the Second, notwith- 
standing the magnitude of her faults, 
Was an<llustrious potentate, and, to 
her own subjects, .an.enlightened and 
beneficent sovereign. She uniformly 
consulted the interests and happiss 
of her people. It cannot be believed 
to have been merely a visit of curio- 
sity with which she requested to be 
favoured by Howard. Those who 
have considered her disposition, will 
do her the justice to think that her 
views, in seeking such an interview, 
were priucipally of a public nature ; 
that she was anxious to converse WI 
him on the subjects to which his at- 
tention had been so eminently di- 
rected, and, by the information 50 
acquired, to regulate her conduct in 
the affairs of her empire. What 2 
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opportunity, therefore, did Howard 


reject for advancing the very object 
he professed to haye solely at_ heart ! 
«“ He came to visit prisons.” — Where, 
however, had been the sin of visiting 
“palaces” also; especially afier he 
had visited prisons, and when the 
business of his visit to the palace was 
to have ameliorated the condition of 
the prison > 


it is not difficult to imagine such 
a one, recently but a bustling soli- 
citor, whose effrontery has been his 
principal recommendation to advance- 
ment, and who, therefore, conceives 
that an unprecedented display of are 
rogance and self-sufficiency are ne- 
cessary for the establishment of that 
reputation to which he has been in- 


But, my dear Sir, one word at part- debted for his elevation. It is no 
ing,Jand that word to Mr. Leg. While paradox to those who have investi« 
he affirms that you propagate “‘princi- gated human nature, if such a man 
ples destructive of morals,” and that respect nothing that is respectable in 
you are assiduously labouring the others; if he contemn ancestry and 
“ desperate design” of overturning birth; if, feeling how unmerited are 
“the best interests of religion,” he his own honours, he despise the 
yet declares that (what so he is pleas-high distinctions of society; if, ac« 
edtocail) my ‘‘unprincipled asper- Commodating himself to the level of 
sions” on the late Mr. Howard “ out- vulgar ambition; he takes all occa 
rage all your former virulence.”— sions of feo. the accumulated 
Now, I almost suspect the orthodoxy learning and wisdom of past ages, as 
of my assailant. So, Mr. Lee, you lumber and trumpery and trash. Pers 
pronounce it a more heinous offence, haps there is something in the narrow 
to have said that Howard, the phi- chicanery of law, that indisposes its 
lanthropist, was ‘a pharasaical brute,” professor to elevated conceptions and. 


than to have propagated principles 
destructive of morals, and laboured 
to subvert the best interests of reli- 
gion! —!! 
A Recurar ConTRIBUTOR, 
Sept. 1806. 


PORTRAITS OF CHARACTER, 
No. I. 


To'the Editor of the Universal Mag. 


SIR, 

I NOW and then amuse myself 
byslightly sketching the characters of 
some among those with whose his- 
tory I am not wholly unacquainted, 

these descriptive portraits, I send 
you the following, which the partia- 
ity of friendship has pronounced to 
be a tolerably authentic delineation 
of a celebrated living personage, and 
Which, if inserted in your next Ma- 
gazine, will, in all probability, be 
speedily followed by other produc- 
tions of this kind, from 

Sept. 6, Leo. 

It was with no common satisfaction 
that I lately read, in page 101, of 
(ur Magasine for August last, Sir 

illiam Jones’s strictures on the cha- 
facter of an AMBITIOUs JuDGE! Such 
acharacter (as he, himself an illustri- 
ous judge, justly asserts) is indeed 
" dangerous to public justice. 

NiveRsaL Mac, Vou, VI. 


10nourable actions. 


INQUIRIES ? 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag: 


SIR, 
PERMIT me to request the ats 
tention of your readers to the fols 
lowing questions; which, notwith- 
standing their novelty, will not, I 
hope, be found unentertaining. 

What connexion has penmanship, 
or the art of writing, with the fine 
arts ? 

Is there any public encouragement 
given to those who excel in penman- 
ship?, If there is, by whom, and 
where ? 

Who are those, at present, that 
particularly excel in it ? 

Are there any regular exhibitions 
thereof in London; where, and ia 
what manner ? 

Scripsir. 
ON. THE COURAGE OF THE BRITISH. 
Fly then ye cowards, and desert your chief; 
Yet single, here, my falchion shall oppose 
The might of thousands. 
Guover’s * Leon1pas.” 


WHILST heroism kindles the 
soul to great and noble daring, so 
7 will thy inyincible patriotism, 

; 
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bravest of men, Leonidas! emulate 
the heart to glory, freedom, and vic- 
tory. In all ages courage has ex- 
alted a nation. It ennobled the Gre- 
cians, gave power and empire to the 
Romans, influence to the Mace- 
donians, —and whilst the Persians 
were brave, their country flourished. 
It is, theretore, with no common 
sentiments of exultation that we 
trace this spirit to the British bo- 
som, where it has existed from the 
first: It was courage which bade 
our naked ancestors oppose the in- 
roads of the Romans, and stem their 
unbounded ambition. Though then 
our only fort was the British heart— 
it was a citadel firm and determined. 
Witness a Cesar, intrepid as he was, 
compelled to seek Pharsalian wreaths, 
and to acknowledge, that ‘* the bar- 
barians fought like freemen ; nought 
but death could stem their impetuo- 
sity.” I[t is our sacred duty to view 
these valiant and hardy struggles, 
with the utmost gratitude. We ought 
even to call to mind thy name Carac- 
tacus! and venerate thy ashes. Fame 
ceases not to preserve thy illustrious 


deeds in her proudest archives! Thy 
intrepid councils inspired the ancient 
Briton with patriotism, and with ar- 
dour he inhaled the refreshing spirit. 


From this epoch, we clearly date the 
erm of our native courage ; and, to 
is day, contemplate its effects with 
affectionate solicitude and pride. 
See now, the brave Belgic Britons 
mingle with the Saxons, a fierce 
race, and mighty in spirit. See, 
then, the bloody conflict with the 
hardy Dane, in battle terrible. Ye 
sons of Britain! call to remembrance 
the name of Alfred; and be it your 
pride and glory to protect and exalt 
that empire to which his god-like 
enius gave liberty, well-poised by 
aw.—Look back, my countrymen ! 
to that awful conflict at Hastings, 
when our freeborn forefathers strug - 
gled, in all the grandeur of heroism ; 
to their latest breath opposing the in- 
vincible strength of the Normans, 
and the more insurmountable decrees 
of fate. But even ‘here the rich 
tide of English blood grew full,” and, 
in due time cemented that intrepid 
league which gave to us our great 
Charter of Liberties. Hence that 
legislature, formed to check, redress, 
exalt; that system which exacts the 
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admiration of the world, and which 
forms the blest.asylum of true great- 
ness. 

If that our enémies yet dare to 
bring in question our courage or our 
success in arins -we ne only res 
mind them of Poictiers, Cressey, and 
Agincourt. Then were we irresisti- 
ble in battle. So, alas! were we too, 
when a ferocious and kindred rage 
devoured a manly race, under the 
sanguinary banners of York and Lan- 
caster ! 

From this unfortunate period of 
our history, let us hasten to coutem- 
plate the more auspicious reign of 

‘illiam the Third, and with joy be. 
hold the many salutary laws then 
enacted. This may be looked upon 
as the brightest era of our country! 
Freedom now irrevocably fixed her 
residence amongst us, and bade our 
empire flourish in literature, in sci- 
ence and in commerce; bade Eng- 
lishmen venerate themselves, and as 
nobly protect the rights of nrankind. 

Our practical freedom far surpasses 
that of any other people. No polity 
that ever existed can be adduced as 
superior to our own: not even the 
Roman, nor Grecian, in its utmost 
purity. Envy dares not to tarnish 
our justice and magnanimity. Our 
laws are admirably cemented, and 
wisely administered: Religion, too, 
animates and protects us with her 
charitable mantle. In fine, nought 
but freedom accords with our exalted 
feelings; fanaticism and tyranny can- 
not exist in our high-destined isles. 
We have long flourished, a bright 
example to the world; and, if we 
can prove impervious to luxury, we 
are unconquerable! Luxury is the 
only enemy we have to dread. Ba- 
‘nish but corruption and indolence 
from our shores, and we live eternal: 
the scourge of tyrants, the adoration 
of the wise. Assisted by the Omni- 
potent, we are yet destined to great 
achievements. Our country is now 
exalted, and will rise yet more ma- 
jestic. The career of glory is un- 

unded. Our greatness is our own. 
Let us then nobly and manfully pre- 
serve it, free from corruption, and 
unstained by cowardice. 


O blest Britannia! in thy presence blest, 
Thou —— of mankind! where spring 
6 
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All human grandeur, happiness and fame ; 

For toil, by thee protected, feels no pain 5 

The poor man’s lot with milk and honey 
flows 3 


And gilded in thy rays, e’en death looks 


ay. 
Let oer lente the potent blessing boast 
Of more exalting suns. Let Asia’s woods 
Untended yield the vegetable fleece, 
And let the little insect artist form, 
On higher life intent, its silken tomb ; 
Let wondering rocks, in radiant birth dis- 
close 
The various tinctured children of the sun; 
From the prone beam, let more delicious 
fruits 
A flavour drink that in our piercing taste 
Bids each combine; let Gallic vineyards 
burst 
With floods of joy; with mild balsamic 
juice 
The Tuscan olive; let Arabia breathe 
The spicy gales her vital gums distil ; 
Turbid with gold, let southern rivers flow, 
Andorient floods draw soft o’er pearls their 
maze ; 
Let Afric vaunt her treasures; Tet Peru 
Deep in her bowels her own ruin breed, 
The yellow traitor,that her bliss betrayed— 
Unequall’d bliss, and too unequall’d rage ! 
Yet nor the generous East, nor golden 
South, 
Nor in full prime that new discover’d world, 
Where flames the falling day in wealth and 
praise, 
Shall with Britannia vie, while, goddess * ! 
she 
Derives her praise from Thee! 
Tuomson’s “ Liperty.” 


If unity amongst ourselves can give 
us strength, we certainly are — 
Scotland ‘and Ireland and Englan 


. 
’ 


are now one empire, firm and cordial 


and effectual. Each powerful in 
themselves; all pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished. Happy and generous 
unions! giving security, honour, 
and additional glory. Though our 
strength is thus augmented by union 
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those of Poictiers, Cressey, Agin- 
court, and the wars of Marlborough— 
such our triumphs in Egypt, in India 
—such our recent victory in Calabria ; 
such the battles of the Nile, Camper- 
down, and Trafalgar. Never yet, in 
the annals of history, is it either as- 
serted or proved that the English be- 
lied their native courage On the 
contrary, it is waiecneslly admitted 
that their valour is great, untarnished, 
and perhaps unrivalled. ~ 

Gracious God! have we not march- 
ed from one province, even of France, 
to another?—compelled numerous 
armies to surrender, assumed the so- 
vereign title, received the people’s 
submission—and this we have done 
with a very handful of veteran Eng- 
lish! Shame, then, on the British 
isles, if their martial] spirit cannot, in 
the present age, rise in majestic ven- 
geance, and bid France again tremble 
to her basis! 

On the ocean we ride triumphant. 
Every sailor is a Briton :—So will be 
every soldier, when the soldier's cha- 
racter is honoured and _ respected, 
We are bound strenuously to vindi- 
cate our honour. Commerce must 
be subservient to military fame. The 
dangers that threaten us demand it, 
The duties we owe to society, to our 
country, to ourselves, and to our an- 
cestors, bid us unite as soldiers, and 
as patriots, The storms of war will 
not then terrify our aged parents— 
our prattling chiidren—our beau eous 
fair. The din of war will ouiy rouse 
the noblest feelings: Our bold and 
experienced commanders will lead 
our veterans to glory, and vindicate 
the honour of their country. 

How. eminently then does it be« 
hove Britons justly to appreciate their 
own dignity, and to maintain firmly 
those principles of freedom, handed 


and numbers, yet the real strength of down to them by the most sacred 


Britain consists not in numbers alone ; 
it lays more particularly in the native 
courage and energy of her sons. To 
this fact history bears ample testimo- 
ny. Whenever Britons have been 
led to the field of battle, by brave 
and skillful commanders, they never 
yet have ceasedto conquer. Look to 
inany celebrated battles :—Such were 





* Goddess of Liberty, 


signature—the blood and character of 
brave men! Weighing these interest- 
ing objects as we ought, let us dis- 
regard alike the voice of faction and 
sophistry; atid, as Britons, support 
each other; ever bearing in mind the 
valourous achievements of our ane 
cestors—and, like them, bequeathing 
to our children a country great in 
strength and in renown! Heaven, 
too, will betriend us so long as we 
rT to ourselves! The generqug 
2 
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efforts of the truly brave are not for- 
gotten by the Omnipotent. Fostered 


y liberty, valour exalts a nation: 
and the Great Disroser or Events 
is ever a shield of safety to those 


Novelties of Literature. 
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whose virtue and nobleness of mind 
direct to the paths of glory and se. 
curity. Carguru, 
Pentonville, Sept. 8, 1806. 


NOVELTIES OF LITERATURE. 


IT is intended to devote a portion 
of the Universat Macazine to the 
selection of interesting passages, 
chiefly from Contemporary Periodical 
Publications. Our readers will, we 
trust, perceive both the novelty and 
utility of the experiment; and do us 
the justice to acknowledge the assi- 
duity with which we shall perform 
this part of our undertaking. We 
cannot better commence this article, 
than with the following important ob- 
servations on the first 


PROMULGATION OF CHRISTIANI- 
TY.—It appears, from the little that 
we certainly know of its early history, 
that Polytheism was very widely dif- 
fused among the most ancient nations 
of which we have auy authentic re- 
cords. This is not the place to say 
any thing of its origin, which has 

n, and perhaps may be properly, 
attributed to various causes. It is 
enough for us to observe, that the 
harmony and unity, which shew 
themselves in the scheme of nature, 
would probably soon bring irresistible 
testimony against the plurality of 
Bods, to those men, who, as society 

ecame more refined, had leisure to 
study the magnificent and_ orderly 
system of the universe. We may, 
however, consider it as not less pro- 
bable, that those who governed states, 
and influenced popular opinion, would 
fear to —_- too po and too ex- 
tensive a chanye in the religious sen- 
timents of mankind. They would 
have recourse to allegory, to fable 
and to metaphor; would involve a 
simple religion in all the obscurity of 
mysterious symbols; and would re- 
serve for a few the knowledge of 
their real doctrines. That the sages 
of antiquity followed such a course, 
will not appear unlikely, if we consi- 
der their institutions at Eleusis and 
other places; the explanations which 
they gave of their fables; and the de- 
cided testimony which many of them 
haye left of their pure and exalted 


notions of the Deityy While, how. 
ever, they where fearful of shockin 
popular belief, by too plain an oan 
of their sentiments, ee might have 
been labouring gradually to introduce 
a religion, which appeared to them to 
be consonant with truth and nature. 
The plan of the ancient mythology, 
accordingly, appears to have been con- 
trived with great skill and beauty, 
It was a system of nature, concealed 
under the veil of allegory. A thou- 
sand fanciful fables contained a secret 
and mystic meaning. The history of 
the revolutions of the physical world 
was interwoven with the fictions of 
the imagination; and the gods of the 
people, were considered by the states 
man and the philosopher as symbols, 
emblems, or personifications which 
were indicative, or illustrative of the 
system of nature and the universe, 
as well as of the powers and attri- 
butes of that supreme Being who 
governs all things. The writings of 
some of the ancient philosophers, and 
especially of the later Platonists, fully 
develope and explain the beautiful 
a of the Greek mythology. But 
this plan, however simple it might 
appear to enlightened and educated 
men, was only a scene of confusion 
for the illiterate, and, consequently, 
much the greater portion of mankind, 
The meaning of the fable was over- 
looked, and the fable itself was re- 
ligiously believed. History was lost 
in mythology; the maryellous was 
blended with every thing ; and popu- 
lar superstition then, as always, was 
incapable of being sufticiently glutted 
with improbabilities. The poets, too, 
lent all the charms of their art, to the 
delusions, the tales, and the fictions, 
which misled the people. They em- 
bellished the allegories, which con- 
cealed the systems of philosophers; 
but they rendered the religion of the 
populace only the more monstrous 
by their fanciful decorations. 
Whatever, then, might have been 
the intentions of those Jegislators and 
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philosophers, who first formed and 
constituted this allegorical religion, it is 
obvious. that all hopes of rendering it 
generally intelligible to the people 
must have been soon abandoned, if 
such hopes were really ever enter- 
tained. ~The religious errors of the 
multitude were confirmed by their 
civil institutions; were connected with 
the practice and cultivation of the 
most delightful of the arts, with po- 
etry, painting, and sculpture; and 
seemed to be sanctioned by the gene- 
ral voice of mankind, the Greek and 
the barbarian, the philosopher and the 

asant. It might, then, be deemed 
inexpedient to disturb the repose of 
the world, by an exposition of the ab- 
surdities which were apparently re- 
vered by all, and which, in fact, were 
only ridiculed by a few. Enlight- 
ened men might consider, that the 
progress of refinement would gradu- 
ally produce, what it appears to have 
produced, a general indifterence to 
the ancient superstitions. After the 
learning of Greece was cultivated by 
the Romans, more liberal notions 
were rapidly diffused among that war- 
like but incurious people; and it 
must be confessed, that, during the 
most flourishing period of the empire, 
the Pagan philosopher might justly 
vaunt a freedom of speculative opt- 
anion, which hasbeen unknown to suc- 
ceeding ages. The contempt, which 
men of education felt, and frequently 
expressed for the vulgar creed, seems 
to have been gradually extended to 
all ranks, Even the people them- 
selves were already almost laughed 
out of their belief of Jupiter, Mer- 
cury, and Apollo, in the wars and 
the amours of their fabulous Gods, 
andin the lying oraclesof Delphos 
and Dodona. But mankind in ge- 
neral are too prone to superstition to 
endure its absence long ; and the doc- 
ttine of pure monotheism was too 
subtile and refined for the ignorant 
and untaught multitude. The Ro- 
mans became indifferent to the reli- 
gion of their ancestors, and yet were 
hot the less ready to become dupes to 
hew impostures. A lucrative trade 
was carried on by pretended magi- 
cians, fortune-tellers, and astrologers ; 
by Chaldeans and Egyptians, who 
frequently attracted the attention of 
the magistrates, by theirs impositions 


and extortions. It is even not impos- 
sible, that the writings of Moses, and 
perhaps the Gospel itself, were con- 
sulted by the same fanatics, who were 
accustomed to sound the cymbal, and 
to shake the sistrum in the midnight 
orgies of Cybele and Isis. While the 
ancient fabric of Paganism was thus 
insensibly melting away, any foreign 
God was yet welcomed to the Pan- 
theon, and every kind of heathen 
worship was at once received and ri- 
diculed at Rome. 

Such was‘the state of the capitalfof 
the empire, when it was first. illu- 
mined by the light of Christianity. 
That this divine religion was eagerly 
embraced by many, cannot be a mat- 
ter of surprise to those who admit the 
accuracy of the statement which we 
have just made. Human nature is 
ever prompt to inquire into subjects 
which are inscrutable to the limited 
understanding of man; and those, 
who found that their whole faith was 
founded on the fables of poets, or the 
conjectures of philosophers, may well 
be supposed impatient to adopt a new 
creed, recommended by the sanctity 
of those who professed it, by the im- 
portant information which it revealed 
to the world, and by the miracles 
which accompanied its annunciation. 
The. opposition which was made to 
the progress of Christianity, proceed- 
ed from principles that-were feeble, 
indeed, when compared with the ar- 
cour and enthusiasm which animated 
its disciples. What could the waver- 
ing and inconsistent faith of the Pa- 
gans oppose to the resolute determin- 
ation of men, whose zeal was ever 
ready to brave the terrors of death 
and torments, ‘and whose conviction 
was not to be shaken by the con- 
tempt or the rage of their adver- 
saries? The Christians were indefa- 
tigable in gaining proselytes. They 
astonished the multitude by the his- 
tory of prodigies; dazzled many by 
their descriptions of celestial enjoy- 
ments ; alarmed more by the denun- 
ciation of eternal tortures; and pro- 
bably amazed all by the confidence 
with which they proclaijned the ap- 
proaching dissolution of nature, and 
the coming of the kingdom of Hea- 
ven. The Pagan philosophers long 
overlooked, oraffected tooverlook; the 
dissemination of the new principles ; 
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and when they engaged in the con- 
troversy, it was difficult for them to 
defend the ancient religion. To have 
maintained, that the polytheism of the 
people could be reconciled to truth, or 
even to probability, would have been 
to expose themselves to the just re- 
proaches of their enemies, and to fur- 
nishthem with weapons against them. 
‘To have admitted, that the existence 
of the popular gods of Greece and 
Rome was a fiction of the imagina- 
tion; to have sunk them into emblems 
of the physical elements ; to have re- 
solved them into mere abstractions ; 
or to have denominated them sym- 
bols of the various attributes of a sole 
and omnipotent Deity, would have 
been, in the eyes of the people, to 
have abandoned the cause of Pagan- 
ism. Those writers, who undertook 
to maintain the cause of the ancient 
religion, were, in fact, reduced to 
this dilemma. Paganism, as it was 
explained by philosophers, was un- 
intelligible to the vulgar ;—as it was 
understood by the vulgar, it appeared 
ridiculous to philosophers. fh such 
a case, the struggle could not have 
been long, if the persecutions, which 
the Christians so often sutiered, had 
not retarded their success. When, 
from all the causes which we have 
stated, the prejudices of the people 
in favour of their ancient supersti- 
tions began to relax, it was, perhaps, 
already too late to attempt to revive 
their expiring veneration for the gods 
of Olympus. It was much too Jate, 
afier Christianity had become the re- 
ligion of the bulk of the people, and 
atier it had been once established by 
imperialauthority. Persecution could 
then only tend te inflame zeal, and 
exasperate pride. To attempt to de- 
fend the absurdities of the vulgar 
creed, was now become a sure way 
of exposing them the more. We 
may, indeed, wonder, that the phi- 
losophic Julian should have chosen 
this mode of opposing Christianity ; 
and inasmuch as he endeavoured in 
his writings to vindicate the exploded 
superstitions of the pong. it 1s pro- 
bable, that he only thereby confirmed 
them the more in their attachment to 
their new religion. 
Edinburgh Review, July, 1806. 

Human Hapriness.—-Though the 

improvement of the understanding 
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be attended with genuine gratifica- 
tion and with signal advantages, these 
are not to be put in competition 
with the not less pure and the 
rouch more exalted seamen which 
flow from the exercise of the social 
and benevolent affections. Talents, 
genius, and scientific leisure may 
be the portion only of a few; but, 
as light and air in the physical world 
are distributed with an unspairing 
hand, so, in the moral world, the 
delights of self-approbation, and the 
endearments of friendship and of love, 
have been felt and enjoyed in every 
country, in every age, by the learned 
and the unlearned, by the prince and 
the mechanic. No individual can 
command the gifts of fortune: but all 
carry within themselves the sources 
of that peace of mind, of which nei- 
ther fortune nor the world can de- 
prive them. If, from weakness or 
pride, we reject the boon, and allow 
ourselves to wander in the paths of 
ambition, or listen to the invitation 
of vicious pleasures, we have no rea- 
son to repine because anxiety, and 
disappointment, and vexation of spirit 
should be our reward. 

Still the pleasures and delights 
which centre in the individual, are of 
a very inferior description to those 
which embrace in their range the 
feelings and the interests of society; 
which ave animated and exalted by 
love and gratitude to the benevolent 
Father of the Universe! By some 
rare combination of circumstances, 
the votary of selfish pleasure may. 
pass his days without experiencing 
much bodily pain, or poverty, or sor- 
row; but he cannot be reckoned hap- 
py, at least in comparison with him 
who places his supreme good in the 
steady and hessurtbie discharge of the 
various duties attached to his condi- 
tion. No wonder, then, that they 
who prosecute happiness on the most 
contracted scale, or on an erroneous 
view of the subject, should_stand less 
high, in the estimation ‘of the wise, 
than they who uniformly study to 
derive it from the sources of both 
truth and nature. , 

Human happiness is not unmixed ; 
and we all know, that calamity: may 
visit the dwelling of the good; but 
we also know that virtue is certainly 
not more exposed to evil than vice, 
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that it can much better resist its pres- 
sure, and that chosen spirits are often 
formed and trained in the school of 
adversity. P 

Monthly Review, July 1806. 

Recutark Epvucation 1s unfa- 
vourable to vigour or originality of 
tuderstanding. Like civilization, it 
makes society more intelligent and 
agreeable, but it levels the distinc- 
tions of nature. Jt strengthens and 
assists the feeble: but it deprives 
the strong of his triumph, and casts 
down the hopes of the aspiring. 
It accomplishes this, not only b 
training up the mind in an habi- 
tual reverance for authorities, but by 
leading us to bestow a dispropor- 
tionate degree of atiention upon stu- 
dies, that are only valuable as keys 
or instruments for the understanding, 
but come at Jast to be regarded as ul- 
timate objects of pursuit; and the 
means of education are absurdly mis- 
taken foritsend. How many power- 
ful understandings have been lost in 
the dialectics of Aristotle! and of how 
much good philosophy are we daily 
defrauded by the preposterous error 
of taking a knowledge of prosody for 
weful learning! ‘The mind of a man 
who has escaped this training, will at 
least have fair play. Whatever other 
errors he may fall into, he will be 
safe at least from these infatuations. 

Edinburgh Review, July 1806. 

CommerciaL America. — The 
Americans are the mudern Jews, 
possesing all the qualities of the an- 
cients, under different masks. They 
pervade every country on the face 
of the earth, and with the phrases of 
liberty, morality, and religion, they 
deceive the most wary and hypocriti. 
cal, Mr. Fox has had ample expe- 
rience of the tribes of Amp let him 
beware of the refined and compli- 
cated cunning ,of that race, whose 
Adam and Eve emigrated from New- 
gate, 

We do not mean to affirm that 
America has not produced, or does 
not contain wise, great, and excel- 
lent men; but the general character 
of an American (and that character 
pervades its government) is avaricious 
selfishness and unprincipled cunning. 
During the various events of the 
French Revolution, the Americans 

ve been the tools of all powers and 
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all factions ; and by holding the lan™ 
guage of liberty, and serving the par" 
poses of depotism, they have loaded 
themselves with the plunder of fools, 
and are spreading revolutionary riches 
for the cultivation of their native 
land.—Critical Review, July, 1806. 
Persona, Respect.—No man is 
at all times great. The man of the 
highest endowments does many things 
like the man of the lowest. Even 
in those respects in which he ex- 
cels, even in his thoughts and ex- 
pressions, he has many intervals of 
remission and carelessness, when he 
both speaks and writes like those 
who are greatly his inferiors. The 
truly enlightened judge of his con- 
duct is qualified to make the pro- 
per allowance for these inequalities, 
and estimates the powers of the man 
not by his worst but his best exer- 
tions. The world at large, however, 
is incapable of this rational decision. 
Whenever it finds a great man acting 
and thinking like a little man, it 
marks him down as a little man im-' 
mediately. It has been remarked, 
that no man appears great to his valet- 
de-chambre: it may be added, that 
it is only to his valet-de-chambre that 
a great man does not appear great, 
A man of understanding would not 
misinterpret those occasions of remis« 
sion when the powers of the great 
man are not exerted. He would 
know, that still he was able to exert 
them; and that, when the occasion 
required, he would certainly do so. 
It is for this reason, probably, that 
Swift was accustomed to say, he felt 
no concern in writing a letter;"hew- - 
ever careless, to a man of sense; but 
was always at pains to write very’cor= 
rectly, upon addressing himself to a 
fool!—Literary Journal, July, 1806. 
Duties or Women.—The pre- 
cepts, moral or religious, in which 
the fair sex are principally con- 
cerned, we apprehend to be very 
few; and of those which concern 
them only, we know of none, Mos- 
dern manners have introduced some 
supposed distinctions, but moral con- 
duct and moral truth are of no sex. 
Literary Journal, Ditto. 
Setr-Brocraray.—A man who 
voluntarily offers himself to the 
notice of the public, in the cha- 
racter of his own biographer, will 
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incur the imputation of vanity, and 
probably with some reason; since it 
must have been a certain degree of 
self-estimation, which induced him 
to form the project of writing his 
own memoirs. With vanity, how- 
ever, better ingredients may be com- 
bined; and, instead of judging illi- 
berally respecting the motives of such 
undertakings, or cherishing any vul- 
gar prejudices against those who make 
themselves the hero of their tale, we 
would rather encourage individuals 
of cultivated minds, and of active 
varied lives, to present us with the 
details of their mental progress, with 
the fruits of their experience, and 
with the results of their matured re- 
flections. An intellectual and moral 
portrait of this kind, if executed with 
skill and fidelity, becomes as much 
a study for the philosopher, as any 
roduction of the mimic art can be 
or the painter. 

It will be objected, indeed, that 
we can give no person credit for being 
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perfectly open and generous when his 
character, and reputation with pos- 
terity, depend on his own recitals, 
What temptation (it will be said) is 
here aftorded to concealment on one 
part, and to exaggeration on another! 
Vho, in such a predicament, can 
display that fortitude and greatness of 
mind which are necessary to annihi- 
late se/f, in the love of honesty and 
truth ? who, moreover, let his inten- 
tion be ever so pure, is altogether 
exempt from the influence of self-de- 
ception? That the egotistic biogra- 
pher should be perused with caution 
and allowance, no one will dispute: 
yet it must not be forgotten, that 
there are points of view in which his 
report is peculiarly desirable. He 
alone can develope the state of his own 
feelings and sentiments; and to his 
contemporaries it must be extremely 
curious to compare his estimate of 
himself with that which, from exter- 
nal observation, they have formed of 
him.—Monthly Review, July 1806. 


CRITICISM. 


RAYMOND’s LIFE OF DERMODY. 
[Continued from Page 134.) 

Dermopy soon betrayed symptoms 
of that petulant irritability which un- 
happily characterized his conduct 
through life. Relating some literary 
conversations between himself and 
Dermody, 

«© I discovered in his constitu- 
tion,” adds Dr, Houlton,” a spark 
of impatience under gentle rebuke; and 
an occurrence which took place a few 
days subsequent to this conversation, 
tended to confirm the opinion | had 
formed. The matter was this: The 
chief deficiency to be found in his 
Latin classical attainments, was now 
and then a false pronunciation of a word 
in point of quantity; and this I inti- 
mated to him one day while he was 
reading an Ode of Horace. I instantly 

received a momentary scowl on his 
so but quickly dispersing it, he 
said, that the great variety of measures 
which the odes of Horace displayed, 
occasioned him perhaps to make the 
slip.’—* Come, come, my friend,’ cried 
I, * honestly confess, that in your 
rapid pursuit of learning, you some- 
times overleapt your Prosodia and Gra- 
dus.’ The scowl returned; and he re- 
plied, somewhat peevishly 1 thought, 


© Well, Sir; I don’t think that I am 
too old to amend my error.’—* Certain- 
ly not, my dear friend: but excuse 
me; for I am really anxious to see the 
utmost correctness in all points, ina 
genius of such early and great pro- 
mise.’ 

His proficiency in the Latin classics 
was soon after ascertained by Mr. 
French, ‘* an excellent classical scho- 
lar,”’ and the friend of Dr. Houlton. 

«* Mr. French called,” says Dr. H. 
** while Dermody had gone to. take a 
walk in the College-park. He brought 
with him a Horace of the small Elzevir 
edition, and seemed much disappointed 
at not meeting our young hero within. 
In a few moments, however, Dermody 
returned; and I presented him to Mr. 
French. On seeing a lad of so ex- 
tremely youthful an aspect; of a deli- 
cate make, and small size, and with a 
little frilled shirt-collar open; im short, 
of an appearance, in every external 
point of view, almost infantine; my 
friend said to me in a low vyoice, 
* Pshaw! it is impossible. —* Try him,’ 
cried J. Mr. French took out his little 
Horace ; and addressing Dermody, told 
him that ‘he had an acquaintance of 
his, as he understood, in his: hand.’ 
Dermody, noticing the small size of 
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he book, whispered me, that he fan- 
cied the gentleman was going to exer- 
cise him in the Latin Accidence. But 
when my friend handed him the book, 
and he perceived it was Horace, it is 
not possible to describe the animation 
of the boy’s countenance.  Scarcely 
conceiving that so diminutive a volume 
could contain all Horace’s works, his 
eyes and fingers were equally rapid in 
turning to the different parts of the book. 
At length, finding it complete, he ex- 
claimed to Mr. French, ‘ Bless me, Sir! 
this is mudtum zn parvo indeed ; but it is 
without notes, I perceive."—* By the 
accounts I have received,’ answered 
Mr French, ‘ you do not stand in need 
ef notes.” Dermody made him a bow 
for the compliment. 

«« Mr. French, eager to satisfy his 
curiosity, now asked him to construe 
any ode he liked. Dermody closed the 
book, returned itto Mr. French, and 
begged that he himself would fix on an 
ode. He then opened the volume, and 
presented Dermody with the eleventh 
ode of the first book; observing to him 
that it was a very short one. ‘The 


more suitable, Sir,’ answered Dermody 
with a smile, * to a little scholar.’ Our 


young hero, seeing pen, ink and paper 
on the table, added, that, ‘ with the 
gentleman’s permission, he would erite 
a translation of the ode.’ Mr. French 
approved; when I desired Dermody to 
let it be not a close, but a free transla- 
tion. The boy seated himself at the 
table, with the ode before him; and 
Mr. French and myself took a book to 
amuse us while he was employed, as 
well as to have an opportunity of ob- 
serving him. I desired my friend to 
look at his watch: he did so: and in 
nine minutes Dermody came and pre- 
sented him with the translation; which 
we found, to our agreeable surprise, to 
be a poetical one.” 

Mr. French, having warmly ex- 
pressed his admiration of Dermody’s 
talents and acguirements, which, in 
the course of a long conversation on 
the subject of his translation, he 
found justified the patronage bestowed 
by his friend, took bis leave of Der- 
mody, to whom he presented the 
smal] edition of Horace, ‘* to go into 
one of his breeches-pockets,” and 
“a handtul of silver to occupy the 
other.” 

** Shortly after this occurrence’ con- 

Universat Mae. Yor. VI, 
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tinues Dr. Houlton, ** Dermody have 
ing noticed a chest of old books in an 
upper room, asked my permission to go 
and imspect them, * Aye,’ cried I; ¢ go, 
and rummage as ail as you please.” 
He set off with as much pleasure to ex- 
amine the chest, as many boys feel in 
laying by the books for the Christmas 
holidays. Jn a few minutes he came 
down stairs, ran into the parlour, and 
exclaimed, ‘Oh Sir! I have found abook 
which I have long wished’ to see; a 
sweet writer I am told: it is Anacreon.” 
He hardly gave me time to express my 
satisfaction, before he was seated by the 
fire ; and so intent on reading the Greek 
bard in the original text, as to appear 
insensible to every thing around him. 
I addressed him two or three times; but 
I might as well have spoken to one in 
rc profound sleep. At length, after having 
been amused with his motions for some 
minutes, I took him by the shoulders, 
roused him from his delicious tranee, 
and told him that as I was engaged out 
to dinner, I would leave him to dine 
with his new acquaintance Anacreon ; 
whom he would find not only a beautiful 
writer, but a merry jolly fellow, too 
fond perhaps of love and a bottle, 
* Ah!’ cried he, with one of his inex- 
pressible looks, ‘ it was very hard that 
a lover of wine should have been 
choked witha grape-stone; which, from 
the Latin preface, I see was his fate.” 
I have mentioned before in this letter, 
an indescribable archness of counte- 
nance that this boy had when he was 
about to convey a sly insinuation, or to 
make a droll observation.. In general 
his physiognomy was as serious as the 
face of a judge, and tinctured with a dash 
of melancholy ; but when he now ob- 
served to me that ¢ it was a pity a dover 
of wine should be choked with a grape- 
stone,’ he spoke it in so dry and arch a 
manner, that my risible muscles were 
irresistibly called into action. 

** On my return home in the even- 
ing, to convince me how delighted he 
had been with Anacreon, he shewed me 
a poetical version of the first three 
odes, which he had executed during 
my absence. ‘To sayt!iat I was pleased 
with them, would bat ill express my 
admiration: they wo ald have done cre= 
dit toa pen of a much riper age; they 
displayed the sweet easy flow of that 
tuneful Grecian bard’s versification ; in 
a word, they were, evep jp the English 

Gg . 
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dress, truly Anacreontic, I begged 


him to proceed: in a few days he had 
finished the first book, and assured me 
that he would soon give a poetical trans- 
lation of the entire volume. And here 
again I cannot but greatly regret that I 
did not possess sayeli of the copies of 
these tis early versions from Anacreon ; 
particularly as a moment was then near 
at hand, when a sudden call in my pro- 
fessional business to a remote part of 
Treland, which detained me from Dub- 

in for many months. put me under 
the necessity of separating from this 
most extraordinary youthful genius. 
But having liitle doubt of meeting with 
him on my return, I was less attentive 
to possess myself of many of those ju- 
venile productions which he had exe- 
cuted in my house. It was my mis- 
fortune, however, that from various 
accidents and circumstances, I never 
had another opportunity of seeing him 
from that time to the day of his 
fleath.” 

Of the “ various accidents and 
circumstances” alluded to by Dr. H. 
the most operative seem to have ori- 
ginated with Dermody. He would 
not relinquish his custom of reading 
in bed, with scattered papers about 
him, at late hours! When remon 
strated with on a practice so alarm- 
ing to the family, to whose hospitality 
he was indebted for an asylum from 
wretchedness, he took it “ very ill, 
threw out a sarcastic observation on 
the unhappy state of dependency, and 
appeared sullen the whole of the en- 
suing day.” <‘ I teld him,” says Dr. 
Houlton, “ that his talents, with 
foun of conduct, would certainly 
ead him to a better destiny.” He 
answered, with a deep sigh, that “ the 
contrary presentiment was strong, 
and he could not divest himself of 
it!” Finding him restless after no- 
velty and impatient of controul, his 

tron resolved to set him at liberty, 
furnishing him with as much money 
ashe could spare; and (what Der- 
mody at no time listened to with any 
complacency) the best advice as to 
his future conduct. 

A few days exhausted Dr. Houl- 
ton’s pecuniary donation. In this ex- 
igency, Dermody had recourse toa 
Scene-painter belonging to the Dub- 
lin theatre, named Coyle, who had 
at one time been employed to paint 
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and decorate Dr. Houltor’s house. 
He would not, however, readily ac. 
knowledge that he wanted either sus 
tenance or raiment. 

‘At length,” says Mr.Coyle, “ when 
he could go to no other place, he told 
me his tale. I pitied him, and gave 
him encouragement to come and tike 
share of what little we could give him 
to eat and drink. He told me that he 
had slept four nights in the streets ; and 
had left his shirt for the payment of 
his last lodgings. My wife released it, 
and made him a pallet-hed on the floor; 
at which he was pleased and gratetul, 
I was then out of cschiael at the 
theatre; and as ‘my wife kept no ser- 
vant, she made him a substitute to go 
on her common errands. His pride 
was silently hurt at this office, but he 
said little. The circamstance of my 
being out of employment, made the 
situation of the boy more unpleasant: 
I thought him me Be a burden, and 
wished him to get another home; but 
could rot find it in’ my heart to turn 
him out. He had scarcely any clothes, 
his shoes were worn out, and for some 
time he went bare-footed. I was again 
engaged at the theatre ; and being very 
busy, I could not go home to my 
meals: Mrs. Coyle therefore sent him 
every morning with my breakfast. I 
always observed his pride: he refused 
to go to the theatre, as he considered 
himself above the common rank. I 
was not angry with him: I said no- 
thing: and was sorry to see him hurt 
by it. At levgth he grew familiar, 
went on messages, warmed my size- 
pots at the theatre, told merry tales, 
and wrote verses on the walls with 
chalk.” 

Here he attracted the notice of the 
Dramatis Persone.— 

‘« Infantine in appearance, and clad 
in the very garb of wretchedness ; wich 
a meagre, half-starved, but intelligent 
countenance; a coat much too large 
for him, and his shoulders and arms 
seen naked through it; without waist- 
coat, shirt, or stockings; with a pair 
of breeches made for a full-grown per- 
son, soiled and ragged, reaching to his 
ancles; his uncovered toes thrust 
through a pair of ald slippers without 
heels, almost of the magnitude of 
Kamtskatka snow-shoes; his hair 
clotted with glue, and his face and 
almost naked body smeared and dfs. 
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figured with paint of different colours, 
black, blue, red, green, and yellow : 
thus in amazement stood before them, 
with a small pot of size in one hand, 
and a hair-brush in the other, the trans- 
lator of Horace, Virgil, and Anacreon ! 
Each of the performers felt a sympa- 
thetic glow of tenderness forthe wretch- 
ed boy, and each seemed anxious to 
administer to his necessities. Among 
the number was Mr. Owenson ; a gen- 
tleman conspicuous for his domestic 
attachments, and distinguished by his 
humanity. In him Dermody found a 
benefactor: he treated him with ten- 
derness, received him into his family 
with affection, clothed, and became a 
second parent to him. 

« At the appointed time, Dermody 
made his appearance at the house of 
his new friend. The description which 
Mrs. Owenson had received of him 
from her husband, raised in her mind 
the greatest anxiety; and being a lady 
of extreme feeling and sensibility, on 
seeing before her a child so forlorn and 
destitute, she burst into a flood of 
tears, clasped him in her arms, and 
gave vent to the noblest feelings of hu- 
manity.” 

Mr. Owenson now entered ardent- 
ly into a project for sending Dermody 
to college, through the friendship of 
Dr. Young, then professor of Natu- 
ral Philosophy at the University of 
Dublin, and afterwards Bishop of 
Clonfert. 

** Without any previous intimation 
of his design, with Dermody (in his 
rags)in one hand, and his Poem on 
the University in the other, he sallied 
forth, through rain and hail, to pay 
him a visit. Dermody, by the time 
when they reached the doctor's house, 
was in too deplorable a condition not 
to attract the notice of the passengers in 
the street; and had not he character 
and generosity of his companion been 
sufficiently known, their compassion 
would undoubtedly have urged them to 
offer him pecuniary assistance. Mr. 
Owenson introduced himself to Dr. 
Young, and was received by him with 
that kindness and affability which 
strongly distinguished his p rere 
while Dermody, who was reserved to 
excite astonishment, was left on the 
steps at the door. 

** He told the doctor that he came to 
pay him the compliment of introducing 
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a prodigy to his notice; and that if he 
thought the author of the poem which 
he then presented worthy of his no- 
tice, he was sure that on being told his 
age and condition, he would stretch 
forth his protecting hand, and shield 
him from the calamities by which he 
was surrounded. The doctor heard 
the story of the boy with evident marks 
of wonder and compassion, read the 
poem with surprise and admiration, 
and requested most ardently to be in 
troduced to its writer. On Mr. Owen- 
son’s answer, the doctor, in the great- 
est hurry, flew to the door ; and, after 
Opening it, seemed much disappointed 
at finding nobody there but a poor shi- 
vering boy, half-starved in appearance, 
and p ha naked. ‘* He is gone,” said 
the doctor. ‘* No, sir,” replied Mr. 
Owenson ; ‘‘ there he is.” ‘he tear 
of pity fell from the eye of Dr. Young 
as he surveyed him ; and, in the ten- 
derest tone of feeling, he asked him if 
he was the. young gentleman who 


wrote the poem which he then held in 
his hand. A modest blush of simpli- 
city crimsoned the cheek of Dermody 
as he replied; and the doctor, being 
convinced that the question was the 


cause of his agitation, kindly took 
him by the hand, and led him into the 
parlour. The two gentlemen then 
ook their seats by the fire-side, with 
the intention of conversing with Ders 
mody, and concerting some plan for 
his future welfare: but he hung back 
from the fire, as if his presence was 
too unmannerly. When the doctor 
erceived this, he started up, and placed 
im on a chair between them, exclaim- 
ing, ‘* By Jove!” (a common expres« 
sion of his,) ** you are fit to sit by the 
side of a king.” 
** Before the two visitors retired, Dr. 
Young made the generous offer to 
superintend the boy's studies, and 
complete him for college ; and desired 
that for this purpose he should attend 
him three days every week. He thea 
resenied him with a Horace, a Greek 
paren a Homer, and Murtray’s 
Logic. On receiving this last work, 
Dermody said with a downcast look, 
‘Sir, I think I should not hke this; 
for any one of common sense and little 
knowledge can quibble, without study 
ing to quibble.” The doctor butst 
into an immoderate fit of laughter, 
shook him by the hand, and appoints 
Gg2 
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“da day for the commencement of his 
tudies.” 

This plan, of fitting Dermody for 
some professional employment, was, 
like many other undertakings for his 
welfare, soon frustrated by his ha- 
bitual dislike of all regular avoca- 
tions! ‘‘ Dermody,” observes a co- 
temporary critic, commenting on this 
transaction, ** could not endure re- 


Original Poetry. 
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straint of any kind; and, it is pro- 
batle, from his uniform abhorrence 
of regular study, manifested on many 
occasions, that his father had used 
extreme severity in qualifying him 
Jor a clussical tutor at nine years of 
age.” 

(Conclusion, if possible, in our next 
number. } 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


PROGRESS OF PATRONAGE, 
A TALE OF TRUTH. 


Great Dukes, ’tisknown, may in oblivion 


€ > 
But no true Poet has the power to die! 
ANONYMOUS, 


SOME two years ago, in a temper quite 
loyal, 
To nis Vnensnes oF Kent I adventur’d 
to send, 
And mot humbly besought that a patron 
SO ROYAL, 4 
Would in kindness the cause of a poct 
befriend. 


A message then came, which, with high 
condescension, 
Affirm’d that the Duxe, pleas’d to fur- 
ther my fame, 
To my book would subscribe; but implied 
ho intention ; 
Of aiding my interest, except by his 
name. 
Resign’d, as I ought, to my painful con- 


dition ; 
I prudently struggled my hopes to sus- 


tain, 
Till the work it had reach’d to a proud ¢hird 
edition ! 
And his Highness return'd from the rock 
in the main * ! 


Of my poems a copy, now duly trans- 
mitted, 
Bound too in the very first splendour and 
taste, 
At the palace of Kensington fairly ad- 
mitted, 
Direct on his Highness’s table was plac’d. 





* Gibraltar, 


Oh, the letter I got! "twas so courtly and 
edsy, 
Sure never was letter that Bard more de- 
lighted! 
*T was written, at Kent’s gracious mandate, 
by Vesey *; 
And I to a palace, lo! J was invited. 


Since princely the patron, his favour fore 
counting, 
I seem’d of two- hundred per annum quite 
clear; 
Nay reckon’d, the menials of office sur- 
mounting, 
Still higher to fix in the course of a year, 


My fortune no longer by malice degraded, 
What visions of greatness now beam’d 
on my mind, 
As, Kensington! I through thy gardens pa- 
raded + ! 
And cast all my cares and my fetters be- 
hind! 


The muse her sweet impulse that moment 
bestowing, 
I sung in the praice of a throne I adore! 
Ah! still for that throne shall my heart be 
found glowing, 
Though { must remain just as poor as 
before ! 


Arriv’d! it was ask’d by a page not un- 
stately, 
* What the business that brought me to 
alace might be ?” 
I told Fim, ‘the Colonel I wish’d to see 
greatly :’ 
Then gaz’d—for the scene was a new one 
to me! 





* Lieut. Colonel V—y, the confidentiak 
friend and secretary of the D. of K. 

+ The popular gardens called Kensing- 
ton. This event, so memorable in the his- 
tory of the poet, took place on the morn- 
ing of Friday, March 2gth, 1805. 
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Well! Vesey 1saw; who politely lamented, 
¢ How little the son of a monarch could 
do! 
‘Tht for those at Sr. StepHEeN’s who 
best :epresented 
¢ Our nation, still places were always too 
few.’ 
He hinted, his Highness’s power consisting 
Almost in appointing a regiment of linc, 
That yet, if I chose, for a soldier enli-tinz, 
I might look, some day hence, to o’ertop 
anensign. 
Though no warrior am I, yet the times still 
demanding 
The utmost exertions of well-disposed 
men, 
Did my purse but allow, I would soon take 
my standing, 
And brandish the sword where!’ ve fought 
with the pen, 


But this fortune denies me; enough, while 
inciting 
The mind of the country its strength to 
disclose, 
If the princely protection my strains are in- 
viting 
Enable me better to grapple his foes! 
George Canning was nam’d, ir our short 
conversation 5 
To whom, through a friend, 1 might once 
have applied ; 
* Next to Sidmouth, or Pitt, of all men in the 
nation,’ 
I was told, ‘ be could best for my wishes 
provide.’ 
But I, to the king and his cause while right 
hearty, 
Must even from ministers sometimes dis- 


sent; 
To go to all lengths with the heads of a 
party, 
Inever could rest in my conscience con- 
tent. 


How chang’d is the scene, since our nobies 
extended 
To wits and to minstrels the swects of 
the land! 
Since the heir to a crown *, amidst gran- 
deur unbended, 
Took Mallet, and Thomson, and Pope 
by the hand. 


T tell not of ages, by merit elated, 
When, drawn through old Rome in tri- 
umphant array, 
The laurel of glory a Petrarch awaited ; 
While beauty strew’d roses to garland his 
wayt! 





* Frederick, Prince of Wales, father of 
George the Third. : 
_ + This alludes to the triumphal proces- 
Sion of Petrarch through the principal 
P) 
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To his Hicuness, however, resuming my 
story, 
This Colonel has promis’d my views to 
relate : 
And thouch I 
glory, 
At least, I will hope uz may better my 
fate ! 


ttain not the summit of 


Leo. 


—— 


A WISH. 


DEIGN, gracious God, to hear my humble 
prayer; 
Oh,tomy much-lov’d friends, extend thy 
care; 
In every scene of this still changing state, 
May peace and pleasure on their tootsteps 
wait 5 
Or if thy great, thy sovereign will shall be, 
That they the face of sorrow oft shall see, 
May they with re-ignation’s placid brow, 
Still on thee lean, and patient to thee bow: 
Direct their views to fairer woild’s on high, 
Where solid pleasures bloom, and joy shall 
never die! 
Paterenoster Row. 
LINES 
On seeing, above the garden-wall cf a la- 
dies’ boarding-school,a notice—“* Beware 
of men-traps in these grounds.” 


TRAPS! traps, no doubt, are always 
found 

For men—where women thus abound ! 

Leo, 


THE TRINKET FOUND. 
From the French of M. Collin. 


*TWAS ina place—I’] not say where 
A damsel, and most surely fair, 
One‘evening lost—a certain jewel— 

Alas! sweet girl, her Ipss is cruel! 

She’s lost the prettiest thmg about her— 
And, iearing that mama may flout her, 
Perhaps alone and sad phe sits, 

And sighs, exclaims, and weeps, by fits! 
Some, the sworn haters of decorum, 

Who laugh at al! that tomes hefore-’em, 
May cry, “ What useless grizf! good lack! 
“ ier jewel never can ¢ome back !” 

But, bless me, how they'll stare and won- 


EMMa, 


—— 


er, 
To find in this they’ve made a blunder ; 
For let these laughers understand 
1 hold the trinket in my hand, 
«© What is’t ?”? Why, if it must be told, 
— An ear-ring form’d of pearl and gold— 
43 yester-eve I chanc’d to stray, 
I found it lying in my way, 
And she who wili to-morrow bring 
The feilow of this pretty thing, 





streets of Rome, in which city he received 
the laurel crown. He was the last poet 
on whom this honour was conferced ! 
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May have it back; but, as I know 

Some folks’ ingratitude can show, 

She must perform this one condition 

Erc [ assent to her petition : 

She round my neck her arms must twine, 
And closely press her lips to mine ; 

And cold must she be, and disdainful, 


Who thinks the payment harsh and painful. 


But, let it well be understood, 

The aforesaid promise holds not good 

Uf she who c!aims the brilliant toy, 

Nor sweetness, grace, nor youth enjoy: 

Forif she ugly be, or old, 

Tis fit the lady should be told 

With two things I can well dispense— 

Her visit and my recompense. 
MarceELLuvs. 


_— 


EPIGRAM. 
On a Book called “ Frowers,” &c. &e. 
*¢ Buy my flowers, my fine floweis,” poor 
Vamp loudly cries, 
“ My ewect-scented flowers, pri’thee buy?” 
But when that we glance o’er his pannier 
our eyes, 
Not a flower in the heap can we spy. 
Yet I blame not the eaf, since his pompous 
pretence, 
Not from knav’ry but folly proceeds ; 
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For nature, we know, has denied him the 
sense 
To distinguish the flowers from the 
weeds. 
So the child while it roves the green hedges 
around, 
Forms of poppy and night-shade its po- 
sies 5 
And feels ‘as delighted with what it has 
found 
As if loaded with lilies and roses. 
Marcettus, 





To ****, 


BELOVED! try another heart, 
And then remember mine! 

Another's hand—if we must part !— 
Whose press may answer thine. 


But does she scorn another love, 
‘The girl on me who smiles ? 

One honest heart prefer above 
The world’s alluring wiles? 


Beloved! cherish then the heart 
‘Thou never can’st resign ; 

And take the hand, no more to part, 
Whose press shall answer thine! 


March 31, 1806. Oma. 





BIOGRAPHY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF SIR WIL= 
LIAM SIDNEY sMITH, &c. &c. 





[Continued from p. 99, of Vol. VT] 

His habitual ardour of disposition 
would not permit Sir Sidney to avail 
himself of that repose which renders 
peace so desirable to minds less fervid 
and aspiring. Shortly after the con- 
clusion of the Swedish war, he repair- 
ed to Constantinople, where, through 
the English embassador, he made a 
direct offer of his services to the Porte. 
Finding his overtures were rejected, he 
demanded of his negotiater, who was 
a Turk, the reason assigned fcr refusing 
his services. His friend, being muclf 
pressed by him for satisfaction on this 
point, at length assured him, after 
many evasive replies, ‘ that t'.+ Porte 
had no oiher objection to employ him, 
buy as he was suspected to be a Jew!” 
Some of the French officers, it appear- 
ed, with their usual intrigue, had 
actually spreai a report— that Sir 
Sidney Smith was the son of Jewish 
parents,: and, secretly, a follower of 
the law of Moses. He was, accord- 
ingly, about to return to Engiand, 
had not oue of the Turkish admirals, 





less sceptical than his governors, in- 
vited him into his division. Here he 
continued to act, till recalled home by 
his majesty’s proclamation on the 
breaking out of the revolutionary war 
with France. 

From Smyrna, Sir Sidney hastened 
to exert his abilities and courage at 
Toulon, where he immediately joined 
the fleet under Lord Hood, towards 
the conclusion of the siege. This was 
a service particularly calculated for the 
display of his extraordinary powers. 
He harrassed the vessels and craft of 
the enemy by incessant attacks, con- 
ceived with judement, and executed 
with vigour. Following their squad- 
rons into their own ports, he at last 
forced an entry into the Bay of a 
(March 18th, 1796), destroyed the 
batteries of its promontory, and burned 
the ships in the harbour. He at this 
ime commanded the Diamond, a ship 
of 38 guns, to which he was appoint- 
ed in 17Q4. 

Eager in the pursuit of his perilous 
system of warfare, he experienced 
shortly afterwards (April 18th, 1790) 
the misfortune of falling into the hands 
of those against whom his exertions 
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were directed. Being at this time 
stationed off Havre. de Grace, he ob- 
served one of the enemy's lugger priva- 
teers, which had been driven by the 
strong setting of the tide into the har- 
bour, above the forts. He captured 
the privateer, remaining in the situa- 
tion just described, during the night. 
The dawn of day, however, discover- 
ing to the French their lugger in tow 
of a string of English boats, a signal 
of alarm was given, several gun-boats, 
and other armed vessels, attacked the 
lugger and the boats; another lugger, 
of superior force, being also warped 
out against the lugger that had been 
taken. All resistance soon became 
unavailing, and Sir Sidney Smith, with 
about nineteen of his valiant associates 
in arms, were compelli to surrender 
themselves as prisoners of war} What 
rendered this event particularly morti- 
fying, wes, that the Diaroud, though 
all this while in perfect safety, could 
not, owing to a dead calm which pre- 
vailed duting the whole of the trans- 
action, afford any assistance to her 
galiant commander *. 

Contrary to the repeated assurances 
of his being ‘* used with the utmost 
humanity and attention,” and in ope 
position to the established custom of 
permitting the exchange of prisoners of 
war, Sir Siduey was at first treated 
with unexampled rigour by his captors, 
who even hinted that he ought to be 
tried by a military commission, as a 
spy! The government, however, at 
length issued orders for his removal to 
Paris. Here, together with his two 
comrades in adversity, his own clerk, 
and a Monsieur de T-—-, who, under 
the appellation of John, was to pass 
for his servant, in the hope of thus 
being enabled to save his life, he was 
kept close prisoner in the Abbage. 

The means of escape now became 
the constant object on which Sir 





* When the other officers, on board 
the Diamond, heard of the disaster 
which had befallen’ their chief, they 
sent in a flag of truce—to inquire, 
whether he was wounded? and éo pray 
that he might be treated with kindness ! 
To this message the governpr answer- 
ed, that ‘Sir Sidney was well, and 
that he should be used with the utmost 
humanity and attention.’ 
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Sidney and his friends employed their 
minds. The window of their prison 
fronted the street, and from this cir- 
cumstance they hoped, sooner or later, 
to effect their purpose. They contrived 
to carry on a regular correspondence, 
by means of signs, with some women, 
who could see them from their apart~ 
ments, and who seemed to take the 
most lively interest in their fate. 
These*proposed to assist in the libera- 
tion of Sir Sidney, an offer which he 
accepted with great pleasure; and he 
has Jeclaied, that notwithstanding the 
enormous expences occasioned by thei 
unsuccessful attempts, they have not 
the less claim to his gratitude. Till 
the time 6f his deliverance, their whole 
employment was that of endeavouring 
to save him ; and they had the address 
at all times to deceive the vigilance of 
his keepers. On both sides borrowed 
names were used. Those of the 
women were borrowed from the ancient 
mythology; so that Sir Sidney was 
indulged with a direct communication 
with Thalia, Melpomene, and Clio. - 

He was now removed to the Temple, 
to which prison his three Muses soon 
contrived means of conveying intelli- 
gence, and plans for effecting his 
escape. He was, however, resolved 
not to leave his English companion in 
prison ; and still less poor John, whese 
safety, (for, being a Frenchman, it 
involved his life,) was more dear to 
him than his own emancipation. 

In the Temple, John was permitted 
to enjoy a considerable degree of liber- 
ty. Brewed in the light costume of 
an English jockey, and knowing how 
to assume the manners which belon 
to that character, every one was fond 
of John: he drank and fraternised with 
the turnkeys; he made love to the 
keeper’s daughter, who was persuaded 
he would marry her; and, as the little 
English jockey was not supposed to 
have received a very brilliant education, 
he had learnt sufficiently to mutilate his 
native tongue. John appeared very 
attentive to his service, and always 
spoke to his master in the most re- 
spectful manner. ‘The master, on his 
part, scolded him from time to time 
with much gravity; and frequently sur- 
prised himself in the act of forgetting 
the friend, and seriously giving orders 
to the valet. 
At length John’s wife, Madame de: 
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‘Tr—-, a very interesting woman, ar- 
rived at Paris. She dared not come, 
however, to the Temple, through fear 
of discovery ; but from a neighbouring 
house she daily beheld her husband, 
who, as he walked to and fro, enjoyed 
alike in secret the pleasure of cuntem- 
plating the friend of his bosom. Ma- 
dame de Tr-—- soon communicated a 
plan for their escape to a sensible and 
courageous young man of her ac- 

uaintance, who acceded to it without 
the smallest hesitation. 

Ch. L’Oiseau (for that was the name 
which the young Frenchman assumed) 
was connected with the agents of the 
king then confined in the Temple, for 
whom he was also contriving*the means 
of escape, and it was intended they 
should all attempt to get off together. 

Every thing seemed prepared for the 
execution of their project. A hole, 
twelve feet long, was to be made in a 
cellar adjoining to the prison ; and the 
apartments to which the cellar be- 
longed were at their disposal. Made- 
moiselle D—- generously came to 
reside there for a week, and being 
young, the other lodgers attributed to 


her alone the frequent visits of Ch. 


L’Oiseau. No one in the house in 
question had any suspicions, The 
amiable littke child which Mademoi- 
seile 1. had with her, who. was only 
seven years old, so far from betraying 
the secret, always beat a little drum, 
and made a noise, while the werk was 
going on in the cellar, 

1Oiseau having continued his Ia- 
bours without any appearance of day- 
light, he was apprehensive he had 
attempted the opening considerably too 
low. It was necessary, therefore, that 
the wall should be sounded; and for 
this purpose a mason was required, 
The worthy mason perceived the ob- 
ject was to save some of the victims of 
misfortune, and came without hesita- 
tion. He only said, ‘ If I am arrest- 
ed, take care of my poor children,’ 

What a misfortune frustrated all 
their hopes!) Though the wall was 
sounded with the greatest precaution, 
the last stone fell out and rolled into 
the garden of the Temple. The cen- 
tinel perceived it, alarm was given, the 
uard arrived, and all was discovered. 
Pestanaschy, however, their friends 
had time to make their escape. 
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This first atternpt having failed, Sir 
Sidney wrote to Madame de Tr—, to 
console both her and their young 
friend, who was miserable at having 
foundered just as he was going into 
port. They still continued to form 
new schemes for his deliverance. — The 
keeper perceived it, and Sir Sidney 
was frequently so open as to acknow- 
ledge the fact: ‘* Commodore,” said 
the former, your friends are desirous 
of liberating you, and they only dis. 
charge their duty; I also am doing 
mine, in watching you still more 
narrowly.” ‘Though this keeper was a 
man of unparalleled strictness, yet he 
never departed from the rules of civility 
and politeness. He treated all the 
prisoners with kindness, and even 
piqued himself on his generosity. One 
day, when Sir Sidney dined with him, 
he observed that the attention of his 
prisoner was fixed on a window then 
partly open, whieh looked upon the 
street. Sir Sidney saw his uneasiness, 
and suffered himself for a few moments 
te enjoy the amusement that it afford- 
ed; however, to put an end to it, he 
said to him, laughing, ‘* | know what 
you are thinking of, but fear not. It 
is now three o'clock, I will make 3 
truce with you till midnight, and I 
give you my word of honour that, till 
that time, even were the doors open, | 
wouid not escape. When that hour 
is passed, my*promise is at an end, 
and we age enemies again,” 

*« Sir,” replied he, * your word is a 
safer bond than my bars and bolts ; till 
midnight, therefore, I am_ perfectly 
easy.” 

From that time forward this conf- 
dence always continued. Whenever 
Sir Sidney was desirous to enjoy per- 
fect liberty, he offered his keeper a 
suspension of arms till a certain hour. 
This his generous enemy never refused ; 
but when the armistice was at end,. his 
vigilance was unbounded. Thus Sir 
Sidney was free to contrive and prepare 
for his escape, and the keeper to treat 
him with the utmost rigour. 

This man had a very accurate idea 
of honour. He often said to him, 
“* were vou even under sentence of 
death, I would permit you to go out 
on your parole, because I should be 
certain of your return. Many very 
honest prisoners, and I myself among 
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the rest, would not return in the like 
case; but an officer, and especially an 
officer of distinction, holds his honour 
dearer than his life. I know it to bea 
fact, commodore, and therefore I 
should be less uneasy if vou desired the 
gates to be always open.” 5 

His keeper was right. While he 
enjoyed his liberty, he endeavoured to 
lose sight of the idea of his escape. 

The Directory now ordered their truly 
noble prisoner to be treated with seve- 
sity. ‘The keeper punctually obeyed 
all the orders he received; and he, 
who, on the preceding evening, had 
granted him the greatest liberty, now 
doubled his guard, in order to exercise 
amore perfect vigilance. 

Among the prisoners, was a man 
suspected of acting in the detestable 
capacity of a spy upon his companions. 
Sir Sidney felt the greatest anxiety on 
account of his friend John. He was, 
however, fortunate enough to obtain 
his liberty. An exchange of prisoners 
being about to take place, he applied 
to have Azs servant included in the car- 
tel; and, though this request might 
easily have been refused, happily it was 
granted. 

When the day of John’s departure 
arrived, he could scarcely be prevailed 
upon to leave the commodore, They 
parted with tears in their eyes, which 
to Sir Sidney were the tears of pleasure, 
because his friend was leaving a situa- 
tion of the greatest danger. The 
amiable Jockey was regretted by every 
one; the turnkeys drank a good jour- 
ney to him: nor could the girl he had 
courted help weeping for his departure; 
while her mother ‘ hoped she should 
one day call him her son-in-law !’ 

Sir Sidney was soon informed of his 
arrival in London, and this cireum- 
stance rendered kis own captivity less 
painful, 

September 1797 (18th Fructidor) 
the rigour ef his confinement was in- 
creased. The keeper, whose name 
was Lasne, was displaced ; Sir Sidney 
was again kept close. and, together 
with his liberty, lost the hopes of a 
peace. 

At this time, a proposal was made 
to him for his escape, which he adopt- 
ed as his last resource. The plan was, 
to have forged orders drawn up for his 
temoval to another prison, and thus to 

Universat Mac. Vou. VI. 
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carry him off. M. de Phélipeaux*, 


a man of equal intrepidity and genero~ 
sity, offered to execute this enterprise. 
The order being accurately imitated, 
and, by means of a bribe, the real 
stamp of the minister's signature pro- 
pcs nothing remained Dut to find 
men bold enough to put the plan 
in execution. Phélipeaux and Ch. 
L’Oiseau, both being even no'orious 
at the Temple, it was absoluiely ne- 
cessasy to employ others. M. M. 
B-— and L—, therefore, both men of 
tried courage, accepted the office with 
pleasure and alacrity. 

With this order they came to the 
Temple, M. B— in the dress of an 
adjutant, and M. L— as an officer. 
The keeper having perused the order, 
and attentively examined ihe mimsier’s 
signature, went into another soom, 
leaving the two deliverers tor some 
time in the cruciest anceriauty and 
suspense. He returned, accompanied 
by the register of the prison, and or- 
dered Sir Sidney to be called. When 
the register informed him of the orders 
of the directory, 4e pretended to be 
very much concerned at it; but the 
adjutant assured him, in the most seri- 
ous manner, that ‘‘ the government was 
very far from intending to aggravate his 
misfoitunes, and that he would be 
very comfortable at the piace whither 
he was ordered to conduct hun.” Sir 
Sidney expressed his gratitude to all 





* M. Phéiipeaux was an oflicer of 
the engineers, in the service of Leuis 


XVI. He was a ian of talents, and 
very worthy, of a mild engaging coun- 
tenance, and of a tried undoubted 
courage. His hea!th appeared extreme- 
ly delicate, and though young, he had 
been engaged in many extraordinary 
adventures ; having served in all the 
campaigns of the army of Condé. He 
commanded in Berri, and escaped 
death by brevking out of a state prison. 
He was offered the rank of a brevet 
colonel from the British govera:neat, 
which he declined, saying, he was in 
the service of the King of france. He 
accompanied his friend, however, to 
tke coast of Syria, and served as a vo- 
lunteer in the defence ot Acre, where 
he died, lamented by all to whom his 
amiable character was known! 


Hh 
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the servants employed about the prison, 
and, as may be imagined, was not 
very long in packing up his clothes. 

The register observed, that at least six 
men from the guard would be requisite; 
and the adjutant, without being at all 
confounded, acquiesced in the justice 
of the remark, and on orders for 
them to be called out. On reflection, 
however, and remembering, as it were, 
the laws of chivalry and honour, he 
addressed himself to Sir Sidney, say- 
ing, ‘* Commodore, you are an 
officer, I am an oflicer also; your 
parole will be enough; give me that, 
and I have no need cf an escort.’ 

‘* Sir.” replied Sir Sidney, ‘* if that 
is sufficient, I swear upon the fairh of 
an officer 10 accompany you wherever 
you cheose to conduct me.” 

Every one applauded this noble 
action, while Sir Sidney and_ his 
friends found considerable difficulty in 

maintaining a serious depertment. 

‘The keeper now asked for a dis- 
charge, and the register gave the book 
to M. B—-, whio busidly signed it. 
with a proper flonrish, LOger, Adju 
tant-(eneral, Sir Sidney employing the 

attention of the turni.eys, and loading 

hen with favours, to prevent them 
from having time to reflect. ‘The 
register and keeper accompinied the 
yarty as far as the second court. At 
Seah, the last gate was opened, and 
they were Icft alone, after a long inter- 
chanze of ce sremony and politeness. 

They instantly entered a hackney 
coach, and the Adjutant ordered the 
coachman to drive to the suburb of St. 
Germain, but the fellow had not 
gone an hundred paces before he broke 
his wheel against a post, and hurt an 
unfortunate passenger. “This unlucky 
accident brought a croud round them, 
who were very angry at the injury the 
stranger sustained. ‘They quitt. d the 
coach, took their portmanieaus in their 
hands, and went off in an_ instant, 
Though the people observed the party 
much, they did . ot say a word to 
them, but only abused the coachman. 
When the latter demanded his fare, 
M. L-—, through an inadvertency 
that might have caused thein to be 
arrested, gave him a double /ouzs-d’or, 

Having parted when they quitted 
the carriage, Sir Sidney arrived at the 
appointed ‘rendezvous, with only his 
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Secretary and M. de Phéiipeaux, who 
had joined them near the prison; and 
M. de Phélipeaux having justly ob. 
served, that there was not a moment to 
be lost, he postpoved ull another Op. 
portunity his expressions of gratitude 
to his deliverers, and immediately set 
off for Rouen, where M. R--~ had 
made every preparation for their recep. 
tion. 

Here Sir Sidney and his friend were 
obliged to stay several days ; and as 
their passports were perfectiy regular, 
they did not take much care te eon- 
ceal themselves; but in the evening 
walked about the town, or took the air 
on the banks of the Seive. 

Every thine being ready for him to 
cross the Channel, Sir Sidvey quitted 
Rouen, and, without encountering 


any farther danger, arrived in Lendon 


in May, i703, together with his clerk, 
and his rend M de Phé:ipeaux, who 
could not be prevailed von to sparate, 
He was wele omed in E land by the 
general congrawulat: gee pe ple, 


His arrival was cons re r das a muiracie, 


which few who heard of it kuew bow 
to believe. His sovervign reeeived bim 
with the warmest affection, and afford- 
ed him every mark of attention, not 
only by his behaviour at his public 
presentation, but by honouring him 
with an immediate and private inier- 
view at Buckingham-house. 

In the month of June following, 
Sir Sidney was appointed to the com. 
gs ot the ‘Tigre, of SO guus*: and 

1 November sailed for the Mediterra- 
nean, where he was honoured with a 
distinct command, as an_ established 
commodore on the coast of Egypt. 

[Conclusion in our next.] 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF LOPE FELIX DE VEGA 
CARPIO. 

From Lord Holland’s life of this poet. 

It is a trite observation, that the life 
ef a man of letters is too uniform to 
render the relation of it interesting, 
but it has happened, more frequently in 

Spain than eisewhere, that the ad- 





* This ship was one of those —— 
ed off Port L’Orient by the Right Hon. 
Lord Bridport, on the 23d of June, 
1795. 
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vancement of literature has, in many avowedly taken from Sannazaro, though 
instances, kept pace with the gene its execution is pronounced by the 
influence of the country, and under Spanish cities, to be decidedly superior 
those circumstances the life of Lope de to the model. Forced conceits, and 
Vega, will be found to possess con- play upon words, are indeed common 
siderable interest. in this, as in every work of Lope de 
The wonders of Lope de Vega’s life, Vega, for he was one of the authors 
consist more in the number of his pro- who contributed to introduce that 
ductions, than in the singularity of his taste for false wit, which soon after- 
adventures ; yet at an early period of wards became so universally prevalent 
his life he was not exempt trom that throughout Europe. 
spirit of enterprise, which pervaded all — In the ‘* Arcadia” are several imita- 
ranks and descriptions of his country- tions, and even translations of the 
men. He was born at Madrid, on the ancients, which have great merit; for 
25th of November, 1502; and as hein- as the chief defect of Lope was want 
forms us in the Laurel de Apolo, that of judgment, and his great excellence 
his futher was a poet, we may conjecture, facility of verse, and happiness of ex- 
that its example had its effect in de- pression, his genius was peculiarly 
ciding hopes of his early propensity to adapted to translation, where the sense 
versification. He implies, however, of the original confined his imagina- 
in the same passage, that the discovery tion, and gave a full scope to the 
of his father’s talent was accidental, exercise of his happier talent. 
and after his death. The following ode, in the fifth book 
His friend and encomiast Perez de of the ‘* Arcadia,” is no unfavourable 
Montalvan relates, that at about the specimen of his style, in the original, 
age of thirteen or fuurteen, he was im- and from the satisfaction with which 
pelled, by so restless a desire of seeing he mentions it in the second part of 
the world, that he resolved to escape his Philomena, we may infer that it 
from school ; and having concerted his was a great favourite with the author. 
project with a school-fellow, they It is thus translated by Lord Holland : 
uctually put it into execution, Lope at 


that time being an orphan. Before In the green season of my flowering 
then, he had, by his own account, years, 

not only written verses, but composed I live, O love! a captive in thy chains; 
dramas in four acts, which, as he tells Sang of delusive hopes and idle fears 


us, was then the custom. And wept thy follies in my wisest strains: 
. . c : ry: , >| > ? 

On his return to Madrid, he aban- Sad sport of time when under thy controul, 
So wild was grown my wish, so blind my 


doned this mode of composition, and pine 
Oul. 


ingratiated himself with the bishop of 

Avila, by three pastorals, and a P 

comedy in three acts, called La Pastoral -” —_ So ane which once my 
. ¥ = . . = be " (8) s > 

de Jacinto. His friend Montalvon re I undeceiv'd at length have slipp’d my 


presents the production of this comedy, reer 

as an epoch in the annals of the hod tn Oe sun, whose rays my soul 
theatre, and a prelude to the reform inflam’d, 

which Lope was destined to introduce. What scraps I rescued, at my ease I 
He shortly after studied philosophy at spread. 


Alcala ; and Montalvon makes a pomp- So shall I altars to indifference raise, 
ous relation of the satisfaction and And chaunt without alarm returning freee 
. . . % "9 

delight which the Duke of Alva ex- dom’s praise. 

perienced, in receiving the young poet 

among the crowds that thronged to 

ay him court, and of the eagerness , 

ef au — . So carols one who cured relates his 

with which he engaged him in his eaeaie 

vo) , ate) Pe + > ~ > ’ ? 

service, upon his return from the uni- So slaves of masters, troops of battle 

versity. He wrote his ‘* Arcadia” at tell, 

the instance of the Duke of Alva, As] my cheerful liberty resound, 

which is a mixture of prose and verses Freed, sea and burning fire, from thy con- 

of romance and poetry; of pastoral and troul, 

eroic; the design of which was Prison, wound, war, and tyrant of my soul. 
Hh2 


< 


So on their chains the ransom’d cap- 
tives dwell; 
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Remain then faithless friend, thy arts 
to try 
On such as court alternate joy and pain ; 
For me, | dare her very eyes defy, 
I scorn the amorous snare, the pleasing 


chain, 

That held enthrall’d my cheated heart so 
long, 

And charm’d my erring soul, unconscious 
of its wrong. 


Soon after he had executed the com- 
mand of the Duke of Alva, he left his 
service and married. The duties of 
matrimony did not interfere with his 
favourite studies, which he seems to 
have cultivated with increased enthu- 
siasm, till an unfortunate quarrel com- 
pelled him to quit Madrid and his 
newly established family ; however, 
after a few years absence, he returned 
to that city, and had the misfortutie to 
lose his wife shortly afterwards. ‘To 
fly from the painful recollections oc- 
casioned by this calamity, he hastily 
embarked on board the memorable 
Armada, which was then fitting out 
to invade the English coasts. The 
fate of that expedition is well known, 
and Lope, in addition to his share in 
the ‘difficnlties and dangers of the 
voyage, saw his brother expire in his 
arms. 

Lope informs us himself, that dur- 
ing his unfortunate voyage, he com- 
posed the Hermosura de Angelica, a 
poem, which professes to take up the 
story of that princess, where Ariosto 
had dropped it, and to complete what 
Ariosto had begun, may be considered 
as no light undertaking. 

Such was the employment of Lope 
during this voyage of hardships, which, 
however alleviated, seems never totally 
to have been forgotten. The tyranny, 
the cruelty, and above all, the heresy 
of Queen Elizabeth, are the perpetual 
objects of his poetical invective. 
When, in 1602, he published this 

oem, written on board the armada, 
™ had the satisfaction of adding 
another, on the death of a man who 
had contributed to complete the dis- 
coinfiture of that formidable expedi- 
tion, The Dragontea is an epic poem 
on the death of Sir Francis Drake; and 
the reader is informed, Uy a note in 
the first page, that wherever the word 
Dragon occurs, it is to be taken fer 
the aame of that commander. Tyrant, 
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slave, butcher, and even coward, are 
supposed to be so applicable to his 
character, that they are frequently be- 
stowed upon him in the course of the 
work, without the assistance of an ex- 
planatory note. 

Lope returned a second time to 
Madrid, in 1590, and soon after mar. 
ried again. 

In 1598, on the eanonization of St 
Isidore, a native of Madrid, he enter- 
ed the list with several authors, and 
overpowered them all with the number, 
if not with the merit, of his perform. 
ances. Prizes had been assigned for 
every style of poetry, but above one 
could not be obtained by the same 


-—- Lope succeeded in the hymns; 


ut his fertile muse, net content with 
producing a poem of ten cantos in 
short verse, as well as innumerable 
sonnets and romances, ‘and two come- 
dies on the subject, celebrated by an 
act of supererogation, both the saint 
and the poetical competition of the 
day, in a volume of sprightly poems, 
under the feigned name of Tome de 
Burguillos. ‘These were probably the 
best of Lope’s productions on the oc- 
casion; but the concurring testimonies | 











of critics agree, that most of his verses 


x 

Were appropriate and easy, and that ¥ 
they far excelled those of his numerous [ 

* 


competitors. This success raised him, 
no doubt, in the estimation of the pub- 
lic, to whom he was already known 
by the number and excellence of his 
dramatic writings. Henceforward the 
licences prefixed to his books, do not 
confine themselves to their immediate 
object, the simple permission to pub- 


lish, but contain long and laboured 


encomiums upon the particular merit 
of the work, and the general character 
and style of the author. ‘This was 
probably the most fortunate period of 
his life. He had not, it is true, attain- 
ed the summit of his glory, but he was 
rising in literary reputation every day; 





and as hope is often more delightful 
than possession, and there is seme- ne 


thing more animating to our exertions, 
while we are penting to acquire, than 
when we are Jabouring to maintain 
superiority, it was probably in this 
part of his life that he derived most 
satisfaction from his pursuits, About 
this time also we must fix the short 
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date of his domestic comforts, of 
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which, while he alludes to the loss of poems; and rhymes, hymns, and 
them, he gives a short but feeling poems, without aumber, on sacred 
description in his eclogue to Claudio: subjects, had evinced his zeal in the 
I saw a group my board surround, proiession he embraced. Such was his 
And sure to me, though poorly spread; Teputation, that he began to distrust 
"T'was rich with such fair objects crown’d, the sincerity of the public, and he 
Dear bitter presents of my bed! seems to have suspected that there was 
I saw them pay their tribute tothe tomb, more fashion than real opinion in the 
Aad scenes so cheerful change to mourning extray agance of their applause. This 
and to gloom. engaged him in a dangerous experi- 
Of the three persons who formed this ment, the publication of a poem with- 
family group, the son died at eight out his name. But whether the num- 
vears, and was soon followed by hits ber of his preductions had gradually 
mother ; the daughter alone survived formed the public taste to his own 
our poet, The sptrit of Lope seems to standard of excellence, or that his 
have sunk under such repeated losses, fertile and irregular genius was singu- 
At a more enterprising period of life, larly adapted to the times, the result 
he had endeavoured to drown his grief of this trial confirmed the former judg- 
in the noise and bustle of a military ment of the pubiic, and his ‘* Solilo- 
life; he now resolved to soothe it in quies to God,” though printed under 
the exercise of devotion. Accordingly, 4 feigned name, attracted as much 
having been secretary to the inquisi- notice, and secured as many admirers, 
tion, he shortly after became a priest, as any of his former productions. 
and in 1609, a sort of honorary mem- Emboldened probably by this success, 
ber of the brotherhood of St Francis. he dedicated his Corona Trageca, a 
3ut devotion itself could not break in poem on the Queer of Scots, to Pope 
upon his habits of composition, and, Urban VII. On this occasion he re- 
as he had about this time acquired suf- ceived from that pont: a letter written 
ficient reputation to attract the envy of with kis own hand, and the degree of 
his fellow pvets, he spared no exer- doctor of theology. Such a flattering 
tions to maintain his post, and repel tribute of admiration, sanctioned the 
the criticisms of his enemies. reverence in which his name was held 
Before the death of Cervantes, which in Spain, and spread his fame through 
happened on the same day as that of every catholic country. The Cardinat 
Shakspeare, the admiration of Lope was Barberini followed him with veneration 
become a species of worship in Spain. in the streets; the king would stop to. 
It was hardly prudent in any author to gaze at such a prodigy; the people 
withhold incense from his shrine, crowded round him wherever he ap- 
much less to interrupt the devotion of peared ; the learned and the studious 
his adherents. Such indeed was their througed to Madrid from every part of 
intolerance, that they gravely asserted, Spain, to see this phoenix of their 
that the author of ihe Spongia, who country, this ‘* monster of literature.” 
had severely censured his works, and So associated was the idea of excellence 
accused him of ignorance of the Latin with his vame, that it grew in com- 
language, deserved nothing short of mon conversation to sigut{v any thing 
death for such literary heresy. Nor pertfectin its kind, and a Lope diamond, 
was Lope himself entirely exempt from a Lope day, ora Lope woman, became 
the irritability which is supposed to at- fashionable and familiar modes of ex- 
tend poets ; he often speaks with peev- prescing their good qualities, 
ishness of his detractors, ane ers wers dis annual income was not less than 
their criticisms, sometimes in a queru- 1500 ducats, exclusive of the price of 
lous, and sometimes in an insolent his plays, which Cervantes insinuates 
tone. that he was never taclined to forego, 
He seldom passed a year without and Montalven estimates ai 80,000. 
giving some poem to the press; and He received in presents from indivi- 
scarcely a month, or even a week, duals, as much as 10,500 more. Im- 
without producing some play upon the provident ard indiscriminate charity 
stage. His Pastores de Belen, a woix ran away with these gains, imrnense 
in prose and verse, on the nativity, had as they were, and rendered his life un- 
Coutirmed his superiority in pastoral profitable to his fiends, and uncom 
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fortable to himself. Though nis de- 
voiion became more fervent, it did not 
interrupt his poetical career. In 1630 
he published the ‘* Lau:*! de Apolo,” 
a pocm, containing the names of more 
than 330 Spanish poets and_ their 
works. They are introduced as claim- 
ants for the laurel, which Apollo i is to 
bestow, and as Lope observes of him- 
self, that he was more inclined to 
panegyric than to satire, there are few 
ifany that have not at least a strophe 
of six or eight lines devoted to th elr 
praise. 

He continued to publish plays and 
poems, and to receive every remunera- 
tion that adulation and generosity could 
bestow, till the year 1035, when re- 
ligious thouziits had rendered him so 
hypochondrical, that he could hardly 
be considered as in full possession of 
his understanding. On the 22d of 
August, which was Friday, he feit 
himself more th in usu oppressed in 
spirits, and weak wi »; but he 
was 30 much more about the 
health of bis soul than of his body, 
that he woa'd not avail hiimself of the 
1 is infirmities 


Proceedings of 








anxious 





privilege to w en- 
titied him, cf eatin meat 5 and he 

coiager oP Par ess * — 
even resumed the flagellation, to whicl 


he had accustomed himself, with more 
than usual severity. “This discipline is 
supposed to have hastened his death. 
He jell ill on that ht, and having 
ith 






passed the nece ary ceren lies W 
excessive devotion, he ex; ired on 
Monday the 2 oth of Auzu ist. 1635. 

The sensation p rroduced by his death, 
was, if possible, more a stonishing than 
the reverence in which he was held 
while living. The splendour of his 
fiincral, which was conducted at the 
charce of the most munificent of his 


— the Duke of Lesa, the num- 
er and dave: of the sermons on 


that occasion, the competition of poets 


wee 


of all countries, in celebrating his 
genius and Jams. nting hits Ic » are 
unparalleled in the annals ol pay 
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and perhaps scarcely equatled in those 
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of royalty itself. The ceremonies at- 
tending his interment, continued for 
nine days. 

Of the many encomiasts of Lope, 


not one gives any account of his life, 
if we except his mtimate friend Mon- 
talvon; and even in 
there is little that can throw ; any lig he 
on his character aman, or on ~ 
history as an author. He praises his 
as having a mild and amiabie di sposi- 
tion, of very bits, of great 
erudition, singular charity, and ex- 
treme good breeding. His temper Le 
adds was never ruffled, but with those 
who tock snuff before company ; with 
the gay who died their locks; with 
men, who born of women, speke ill 
of the sex; with priests who believed 
in gipsies, and with persons who, 
without intentions of murrigge, asked 
others their a 7 
Asana wuthor r | 


his eulogium, 


as 


temperate hal 


he is most known, as 
indeed he is most wonderful, for the 
prodigious number of his writings. 


three hundied 
said to be 
no less than 
of bis compo- 
been acied on the stage 
Such was his facility, that he informs 
us in his eclogue to Claudio, that 
more than a hundred times he com- 
posed a play, and produced it on the 
stage in twenty four hovrs. 

Whatever may have been the origi- 


million 


LL; . . 
tis lines are 


‘Twenty one 
thousand of } 
actually printed; and 
eighteen hundred plays, 
sition, to have 


? 


nal number of Lope’s productions, 
enough yet remains to render an exe 
amination of them all nearly inipossible. 





, 
to uiject, 


hus to say in 


He has much 
and he expresses what he 
nse easy styic, and flowing numbers ; 
but he seldom interests the feelings, 
end never warms the imagination of 
the reader, though he often pleases by 
the facility and beauty of his language, 
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and occasionally surprises by the exu- 
berance and ingenuity of his illustra- 
trons. 

L ‘LEARN ‘ED BODIES. 
BASSIA BUIYRACEA. 
POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character —Calvx beneath, 
ur or five leaved. Corolla one petal- 
H about eight cleft. Berry 
tiperior, with a one to five seeds. 
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Calyx, five | 


Butyracea, — Roxsurau. 
‘ Stamens, thirty or 
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forty, crowning the subcylindric tube . 
of the Corolla. 

Fulwah, Piutwarah, or Phulwara, of 
the inhabitants of the Almorah hills, 
where the tree is indigenous.  Flower- 
ing Ume in its native soil, the month 
of January; seeds ripe in August 

Trak of the jaree trees straizht, and 
about five or six feet in circumference. 
Rak of the young branches smooth, 
brown, and marked with smail ash- 
coloured specks. 

Leaves alternate, about the ends of 
the branches, petioled, obovate-cuncate, 
obtuse-pointed, entire 5s nooth above ; 
villous underneath; veins simple and 
parailel; length, six to twelve inches ; 
breedth, three to sIX. 

Petioles from one to two inches long. 
Stipes, ifany, minute and caducous. 
Flowers numerous, round the 

of the young shovts, and from the 
axils of the lower leaves,. pecuncled, 
lirge, pale vellow, drooping. 

Calvx, four, five, of six leaved (five 
is by far the most common number) 
ovate, obtuse, covered externaily with 
ferruginous pubescence, permanent. 

Corslla; tube suwdcylindric, length 
of the calyx; border of eight, spread- 
ing, oblo:g, obtuse divisions longer 
than the tube. 

Stamens; filaments from thirty to 
forty, about as long as the tube of the 
Corolla, and inserted on its mouth. 
Anthers lineav-oblong. 

Pistil, germ conical, (ten or twelve 
called, one seeded) drowny, surround- 


base 


el with a drowny neetarial ring, Style 
longer than the Stamens; stigma 
acute, 


Eerry oblong, generally pointed by 
a remainine portion of the style: 
smooth, fleshy, containing one, two, 
or three, rarely more, large seeds; the 
rest not ripened. 

Seeds oblong, rather round than 
fiat, but differing in shape according 
to the number contained in each fruit ; 
smooth, shining, light brown, with 
a long, lanceolate, iighter coloured, less 
smooth, umbilical mark on the inside. 

In the following account of the 
Bassta Butyracea, by Mr Gorr, we 
find the people of Almorah eat the 
dregs, leit atier the finer parts have 
been extracted ; consequenily there can 
be little doubt of the wholesomeness 
of the pure vegetable butter itself. ‘The 
thick oi] of Bassia latifolia and longi- 
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folia, the natives of various parts of 
India, either use alone, or mixed with 
ghee, (clurified butter.) in their diet. 

On Captain Hardwicke’s departure 
from England, in the beginning of 
1803, he gave me a small quanttiy of 
the above-mentioned substance, cb- 
serving, that the only account he 
could give me of it was, that it was 
reported to him to be a vegetable pro- 
duct from Almorah, or its neizhbour- 
hood, where it is called Fulwah or 
Phulwarah. In consequence of this 
information, Dr. Roxburzh applied to 
Mr. Gott, who is stationed tn the vi- 
cinity of that country, to make the ne- 
cessary inquiries, and from him | pro- 
cured an abuadance of well-preserved 
specimens, at various times, in leaf, 
fiower, and fruit. From these, and 
that gentleman’s account of the tree, 
and its product, the foregoing descrip- 
tion was taken. 

The same sample which Dr Rox- 
bureh got from Captain Hardwicke, in 
January, 1803, he has still by bim., 
It remains perfectly sweet, both in 
taste and smell. Its flavour is that of 
cloves; having, it is presumed, been 
perfumed with that spice previously 
to its falling into his hands, a practice 
mentioned in the following narrative. 
During the time the thermometer was 
at QO, 95, and even one hundred, or 
more, yet it continued about as firm as 
butter is in England during winter. 

Mr. Gott’s account of the tree, and 
its product, is as follows : 

The tree producing a fat-lke sub- 
stance, known in this country, by the 
name of Phulwah, is a native of the 
Almorah hills, and known there by 
the same name. The tree is scarce, 
crows on a strong soil, on the declivi- 
ties of the south aspects of the hills 
below Almorah, generally attaining 
the height, when full grown, of fifty 
feet, with a circumference of six. The 
bark of such specimens as | have been 
able to obtain, is inclined to smooth- 
and speckled; it flowers in 
January, and the seed is perfeet about 
August, at which tune the natives 
col'ect them, for the purpose of ex- 
tracting the above substance. On 
opening the shell of the seed or nut, 
which is of a fine chesnut colour, 
smooth and brittle ; the kernal appears 
of the size and shape of a blanched 
Almoud: the kernals are bruised, om 
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2 smooth stone, to the consistency of 
cream, or of a fine pulpy matter ; 
which is then put into a cloth bag, 
with a moderate weight laid on, and 
Jefi to stand till the oil or fet is ex- 
pressed, which becomes tnmediately 
of the consistency of hogs-lard, and is 
of a delicate white colour. Its uses 
are in medicine; being highly esteemed 
inerheumatism, and contractions of the 
limbs. It is also much esteemed, and 
used by natives of rank, as an unction, 
for which purpose it is generally mixed 
with an Utr of some kind. Except 
the fruit, which is not much esteemed, 
no other part of the tree is used. 

This tree is supposed to bear a strong 
affinity to the Maua, (Madhwa, or 
Bassa Laiiitia, ) but the oil or fat, ex- 


tracted from the seeds, differs very 
materially. ‘The oil from the Maza, 





ts of 2 greenish yellow colour, and sel- 
dom congeals. That from the Phulwah 
congeals, unmediaiely after expression, 
is perfectiy colourless; and in tie 
hottest weather, tf melted by art, will, 
on being left to cool, resume its for- 
mer consistency. The oil from the 
seed of the Mawa, if rubbed on woollen 
cloth, leaves as strong a stain as other 
oils or anunal fat. The fativ substance 
from the Paulwah, if pure, being rub- 
bed on woollen cloth, will leave no 
trace behind. 

The oi] of Mawa is expressed in con- 
siderable quantities, about Cawnpoor, 
and Furnickabad, and being mixed 
with, is sold as Gliee. 

This fatty ‘Substance very rarely 
comes pure from the hills, and receives 
more and more adulteration (by add- 
ing the purest Ghee) as it passes down 
to the lowest provinces; age gives it 
the firmness of pure tallow. 

Additional remarks by the same, in 
consequence of a few queries transmit- 
ted to Mr. Gott. 

It is supposed there might be annu- 
ally procured from twenty to thirty 
maunds, at the price of fourteen or 
fifteen rupees the maund. 

Ist. It is never taken inwardly as a 
medicine, nor is it used in dict; fur- 
ther than that the dregs, after the 
purer fatty sabstance is expressed, are 
eaten as a substitute for Ghee, by the 
peasants or Jabourers, who extract the 
fat. 
2d. I haye some pure, which has 
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been by me ten months, and i: has 
neither acquired colour nor bad smell. 

3d. After it is imported into Rohilk- 
hund, it is scented with Utr, (an essen- 
tiak oil) and a little of the flower of the 
India corn (Zea Mays) is added, to 
increase its consistency.—N. B. This 
flour is added on account of its pecu- 
liar whiteness, 

4th. If it is clean and free from dirt, 
it never undergoes any purification ; 
if the contrary is the case, it is heated 
and filtered through a coarse cloth. 

Sth. The flowers are never used, 
The pulp of the fruit is eaten by some, 
and is of a sweet and flat taste. 

The timber is white, soft, and 
porous ; and is never made use of by 
the natives. It is nearly as fight as the 
Semu/, or Cotton Tree, (Bombax Hepta- 
phylluin. ) 

The tenth paper is ‘* A description 
of aspecies of Ox named Gayal,” com- 
municated by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. 
The generic and trivial names of the 
Gayal, may be stated as follows : 

BOS GAVAUS. 

Synonyma: Sanscrit, Gavaya. Hin- 
doostanee, Gavai or Gayal. Bengalee, 
Gobagcru. Persian, Gaujangali. Moun- 
taineers, (Cucis, &c.) east of Silhet, 
M-thana. Mountaineers, (Cucis,) east 
of Chatgaon, Shzat. Mugs, jrognua. 
Burmas, Nunec. Celon, Gauvera. 

Bos Bubalus Gauvera.—PENNANT.— 
«© The Gayal,” says Dr. Roxburgh, 
“< is nearly of the size and shape of the 
English bull. It has short horns, 
which are distant at their bases, and 
rise in a gentle curve directly out and 
up; a transverse section, near the base 
is ovate; the thick end of the section 
being on the inside. The front is 
broad, and crowned with a tuft of 
lighter coloured, long, curved hair. 
The dewlap is deep and pendant. It 
has no mane nor hump, but a con- 
siderable elevation over the Withers. 
The tail is short; the body covered 
with a tolerable coat of straight, dark 
brown hair: on the belly it is lighter 
coloured; and the legs and face are 
sometimes white.” 

Mr. Colebrooke concludes this paper 
with the following paragraph : 

“© T take this opportunity, while 
treating of a species of ox, to notice 
an error, which crept into Kerr’s un- 
finished translation of the Animal 
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Kingdom, in Linnzus’s Systema Na- 
ture; and which has been followed 
by Doctor Turton, in translating the 
eneral System of Nature by Linneus. 
Mr. Kerr described and figured, under 
the name of Bos Arnee, an animal, 
which, notwithstanding the exagge- 
rated description, given on the autho- 
rity of ‘*a British officer, who met 
with one in the woods in the country 
above Bengal,” is evidently nothing 
else, but the Wild Buffalo; an animal 
very common throughout Bengal, and 
known there, and in the neighbouring 
provinces of Hindostan, by the name 
of Arna. Though neither fourteen 
feet high as Mr. Kerr has stated, or 
rather as the officer, on whose infor- 
mation he relied, had affirmed; nor 
even eight feet, as Dr. Turton, follow- 
ing Kerr's inference from a drawing, 
asserts ; yet, it is a large and very for- 
midable animal, conspicuous for its 
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strength, courage, and ferocity. It 
may not be true, that the buffaloes of 
Asia and Europe constitute a single 
species ; but, certainly, the wild and 
tame buffaloes of India, do not appear 
to differ in any thing, except the su- 
perior size, and more uniform figure 
of the wild animal. A better descrip- 
tion of the buffalo, than has yet been 
given, is perhaps wanted, but the 
Bos Arnee of Kerr and Turton, must be 
rejected from systems of zoology, 
as an erroneous description, taken from 
a loose drawing, assisted by the frag- 
ment of a skeleton.” 

The volume concludes with a short 
Appendix, containing ‘‘ Introductory 
Remarks, intended to have accum- 
panied Captain Mahony’s paper on 
Ceylon, and the doctrines of Buddha, 
published in the seventh volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, but inadvertently 
omitted in publishing that volume.” 





THE NEW 


[ Specifications of patents are requested to be 
sent to the Editor before the 18th of the 
month, if an insertion in the first num- 
ber is desired. ] 

Messrs. CHARLES HOBSON’S, 
CHARLES SYLVESTER'’S, and 


JOHN MOORHOUSE’S, all of 


Sheffield, for a Method of sheath- 
ing Ships, roofing Houses, and 
lining Water-Spouts, with a Ma- 
terial not heretofore used for those 
Purposes. Dated May 18, 1805. 
—This invention is described in man- 
ner following ;—The material made use 
of for the purposes aforesaid is the 
metal called zine, otherwise spelter, 
which is cast into ingots, bars, or 
pieces of any convenient size, or figure; 
after which the same is to be rolled be- 
tween rollers, so as to convert it into 
plates gf any required thickness. But 
it must be observed, that in order to 
prevent the zinc or spelter from crack- 
ing or breaking into pieces by the 
pressure of the rollers, the bar or piece 
previous to rolling must be heated by 
fire to a degree of heat between two 
hundred and three hundred degrees of 
the scale of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
and kept at that heat till the metal is 
reduced to one-fourth of its original 
thickness ; after which it may be rolled 
to the thickness required without far- 
ther heating. After this process the 
plates are found to be very hard, and 
Universat Mac. Vot. VI. 
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difficult to be bent or worked ; the said 
plates must therefore be annealed, by 
again heating them to the temperature 
before mentioned, and the plates will 
then possess the tenacity and flexibility 
required for sheathing ships, roofing 
houses and lining of water-spouts. 
The sheets of zine or spelter, in the 
state last mentioned, may be cut, bored, 
punched, or perforated like copper; 
and may be fastened with iron nails to 
ships or vessels having the usual uree- 
nails, bolts, or fastenings, but not of 
copper ; or otherwise, in preference the 
nails may be of iron coated with zinc 
or spelter, or with tin. And it is 
hereby declared, that the best general 
rule or instruction for applying metals 
as fastenings for zinc or spelter sheath- 
ing, or for ships so intended to be 
sheathed, is to take that metal which 
is nearest in that power which chemists 
call Galvanism to zinc or spelter itself, 
and causes the least quantity of oxyda- 
tion when made with zine or spelter 
into a Galvanic pile. Tron and tin are 
metals of this description, and those 
among metals in general are to be pre- 
ferred, of which a piece being Jaid in 
salt water, in contact with a piece of 
zine pr spelter, is found to produce the 
smallest change in the zine or spelter 
in any given time. The sheets of zinc 
or spelter fur roofing of houses or lining 
of - are to be manufactured, an- 
i 
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nealed, and fastened in the same man- 
ner, and with the same materials, or 
otherwise, when it is thought needful 
to fasten the plates more closely to each 
other. The same may be done by a 
solder composed of tin and zinc or 
spelter, or a solder of tin and lead, si- 
milar to that used by plumbers and 
other artists, under the name of soft 
solder. 


Mr. Thomas James Pluncknett’s, of 
the Parish of Christ Church, in 
Surry ; for a Method of mowing 
Corn, Grass, and other Things, by 
Means of a Machine, moving on 
Wheels, which may be worked either 
by Men or Horses. Dated August 
23, 1805.—The principle of this 

invention is as follows :—By means of 

a pair of common carriage’ wheels, 

fixed at tne end of an iron axle, so as 

by the going of the wheels the axle is 
turned in collars; to which axle is 
fixed a cog wheel, which communi- 
cates with two others, by which means 
it turns an upright shaft, to which a 
circular steel cutter or knife is fixed 
under the axle, higher or lower, ac- 
cording- to the use to be made of it; 
which cutter or knife traverses round 
the upright shaft going through the 
centre of it; the machine is conveyed 
along by two arms, in like manner as 

a common hand-cart ; and which said 

invention is described and ascertained in 

manner following ; that is to say :— 

The machine is. about two feet six 

inches wide between the folly of the 

wheels, and is thus made, Two shafts, 
about two inches square and about 
seven feet long, are framed with a cross 
bar before the axle of the wheels about 
ten inches, and another behind the axle 
of the wheels about two feet six inches ; 
below and directly under the axle is a 
piece of plank, about five inches thick 
and ten inches wide, fastened to the 
shafts with four (more or less) small 
bolts in each, and through chocks, 
five inches (more or less) deep under 
the shaft. The wheels are about four 
feet six inches diameter; the stock and 
box are cast-iron or brass, or any fit 
material, and are made as follows :— 
the inside of the box is octagon, to 
prevent the wheels turning on the 
axle; or, if the box is made to turn 
on the axle, there will be less friction. 

To the outside of the box there is a 

filanch, about four inches or more, as 
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many as may be necessary ; by the side 
of which are fitted the spokes, which 
are likewise placed by the side of each 
other within the flanch. Then a shift- 
ing flanch, witha hole made for the 
box to pass through, is with a screw- 
bolt through each spoke and both 
flanches, fastened by means of these 
bolts to the fixed flanch, which is cast 
or wrought to the box. In conse- 
quence of these flanches and bolts you 
have no wood, stock, or nave, and the 
spokes are more secure, and fit to be 
exposed to the weather without injury. 
The other parts of the wheel are made 
in the usual way; the axle is made of 
iron or other strong metal, with octa- 
gon, square, or other shaped arms to 
fit the cast-iron or brass boxes, with 
octagon, square, or other shaped holes. 
On the axle are turned round collars at 
the breadth of the shafts, where there 
are fastened proper coupling irons (or 
of brass, or other fit material) for the 
axle to work in, one over the other ; 
the axle is properly secured by means 
of screw-bolts or other fastening through 
each coupling iron, so that the axle is 
fitted on the upper side of the shafts, 
by which means the weight of the ma- 
chine is hung by or upon the coupling 
irons where the axle turns. On the 
axle is fitted a tooth-wheel, of about 
twelve inches diameter, which works 
in a pinion of about three inclies and a 
half diameter, fitted to the plank under 
the axle. Under this pinion, on the 
same spindle, is fixed a tooth-wheel, of 
about twelve inches diameter, which 
turns the knife-pinion. This pinion is 
so called because it has a hole, about 
three quarters of an inch square, through 
it; and by means of these wheels the 
knife makes near eleven revolutions to 
one of the carriage wheels. The knife 
or cutter may be made of any diameter 
agreeably to the power you mean to 
apply to the machine; for a man’s 
power about one foot eight inches is 
sufficient for any purpose; if for a 
horse, about three feet. The knife is 
a wrought or cast steel plate, circular, 
of about one foot eight inches diameter ; 
the whole of the circumference is made 
perfectly sharp, and fitted on a spindle, 
which fits the square hole through the 
knife pinion ; the upper end of which 
has a screw to adjust the knife to any 
height above the ground, and as it re- 
volves parallel to the ground, if it meets, 
as it is carried along by the carriage, 
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with any obstruction, it will immedi- 
ately fly up through the hole above de- 
scribed without stopping the machine, 
and adjust itself again as the obstacle is 
removed. 


Leaders to take up the Grass or Corn 
where it is laid‘with the Wind or 
otherwise. 

As this machine is driven before 
the man or horse, there is fitted an 
jron or other metal stay, about half 
an inch diameter, leading from the fore 
end of each shaft down to the knife, 
where they are screwed to a piece of 
iron or other metal, in the form of a 
cross or any other proper shape, whose 
ends are above the length of the dia- 
meter of the knife, one on each side 
and one behind. On this cross is fixed 
a centre for the knife to work on, by 
which means the knife is fixed at the 
under side as well as through the square 
of the pinion ; it likewise secures the 
ends of the leaders down to the knife. 
In the front of these leaders project 
two, three, or more horns, of iron or 
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other metal, about two inches long, or 
more if necessary, parallel to the 
ground, divided between the length of 
the leaders ; the upper edge sharp, (or 
otherwise, as may be necessary,) to cut 
where it meets with any grass or corn 
entangled together. By means of the 
leaders and horns all grass and corn 
will be taken up and led to the knife, 
and not missed or passed over. The 
ends of the shafis make the handles for 
the power (as man or horse) to drive 
the machine before them. 

The above description is for the ma- 
chine to be so made that ail the work 
is hung to and before the axle if it is 
necessary. The whole may be placed 
above the axle, as circumstances may 
require, where it is to cut very high 
from the ground; in that case the knife 
or cutter is to be taken out of the socket 
pinion, and replaced in the under side 
of the axle, as before described. 

Note. This description is for grass, 
corn, &c. &c. but the machine may 
be made of any other dimensions, as 
circumstances may require. 





MODERN DISCOVERIES, 
AND 
IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, SCIENCES, AND LITERATURE, 


With 
in Hand, 
MR. LAWRENCE, the veterinary 


.writer, in a late letter to the Editor of 


the Medical Journal, has proposed the 
following plan for the extinctien of the 
small-pox, in the rising generation, 
and the consequent total eradication of 
variolous infection. He proposes to 
effect this by the adoption and use of 
that grand lever, custom, so omnipo- 
tent in all human affairs. He thinks 
it possible, considering the vast and 
rapid success which has attended the 
vaccine inoculation, in no great length 
of time, ta induce a habit in all civil- 
ized nations, of inoculating with cow- 
pock, as well as baptizing or naming 
their infants. The execution of the 
plan to be committed to the ministers 
of all religions, who, at naming a 
child, are, asa branch of their duty, 
likewise to use all their influence with 
the patients, to induce them to have it 
vaccinated whilst at the breast; en- 
forcing their solicitations with the most 
convincing arguments jn their power, 
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of the unspeakable importance of the 
measure, to the safety and well-being 
of individuals, and of mankind at large. 
A printed paper, to the same effect, 
proving from facts, the efficacy, safety 
and mildness of tke cow-pock, as a. 
preventive of small-pox, to be deli- 
vered to the attendants of the child. 
Such printed papers to be circulated 
throughout all the classes of society at 
the public expense. . 

The bust of our late illustrious 
statesman and patriot, Mr. Pitt, by 
Nollekens, is an exquisite specimen of 
art as well as an exact and animated 
likeness. The ingenious artist has ree 
ceived orders for thirty-two copies in 
marble from the private friends of the 
lamented original. 

A very fine monument, to the me- 
mory of the gallant General Abercrom- 
by, is nearly finished. The departed 
hero is represented on horseback, just 
as he had received that wound which 
deprived his country of one of its great- 
112 
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est military supporters. This work, 
for which the artist is to have 60001. is 
the production of Westmacott, junior, 
and it will do honour to living genius 
as well as to departed heroism. 

Mr. Northcote is engaged on an 
equestrian portrait of his Majesty. 

Mr. Holloway, the engraver, has 
produced an admirable print of «* Paul 
preaching at Athens,” one of his in- 
tended series of Raphael’s celebrated 
cartoons, under the patronage of his 
Majesty. 

A public lecture on agriculture and 
farming is delivered twice a week in 
Dublin, under the patronage of the 
Duke of Bedford, and something of 
the same nature is about to be insti- 
tuted in several principal towns in Ire- 
land. Perhaps such lectures would be 
of more general use, even in this coun- 
try, than the treatises which are so 
frequently published, and which, for 
the greater part, are too voluminous 
for general reading, too abstruse fo 
ordinary comprehension, and too mi- 
nute for any purpose of practical uti- 
lity. 

‘The celebrated vine tree, at Hampton 
Court, which produced, in 1805, no 
less than 2178 bunches of grapes, this 
year only boasts 180-4. 

“ Mr. George Walker, of Edinburgh, 
has been appointed landscape painter in 
crayons to his Majesty. 

Mr. Ticken, ot the Roval Military 
College, will shortly publish, in quarto, 
«« A Treatise on the Principles of Geo- 
graphy, Statistical, Political, Astrono- 
miical, Historical, and Mathematical.” 

Mr. Mordente has in the Press ‘* A 
New Grammar of the Spanish Lan- 
guage for the Use of the Students of the 
Roya! Miiitary Collece.” 

Mr. Shipp, vetetinarv surgeon to the 
23d light dragoons, has in the press, a 
valuable work in quarto, on the Icad- 
ing, characteristics of the diseases of 
horses, exhibiting a variety of cases 
which have fallen within his own im- 
mediate practice, and the successful 
treatment adopted in each. 

Mr. H. B. Chalons, animal painter 
to the Duke of York, proposes to 
publish a print of Major ‘Topham’s 
celebrated greyhound Snowball, and 
vn exact porirait of the old groom who 
always trained him. It will be en- 
graved in Mezzotinto, by Ward. 

Mr. Alexander Davison has given a 
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commission to twenty of the best 
English artists, to send him three de- 
signs on subjects suggested by their 
own imaginations, from which he will 
make a selection, and pay each artist 
three hundred guineas for one picture. 
This is an example to wealth, liberali- 
ty, and taste, which may produce 
effects highly conducive to the honou 
of the country. 

Mr. J. Savage has recently circulated 
the plan of a society for Scientific In- 
formation, of which the following is 
the outline : 

The society shall consist of an un- 
limited number of members, residing 
in London, and in the different coun- 
ties of the United Kingdom. 

The business and object of the so- 
ciety shall be to make communications 
between the individual members; to- 
gether with the collection of informa- 
tion for the use of the society, relating 
to the Agriculture, Botany, Minera- 
logy, Zoology ; the Fine Arts, Com- 
merce, Manufactures; the History, 
Geography, and Antiquities, of the 
district in which any member or mem- 
bers of the society may reside; with 
accounts of particular Phenomena in 
Astronomy or Meteorology. 

It shall be the particular duty of 
every member of the society, this being 
its primary object, to answer, accord- 
ing to the best of his knowledge, the 
inquiries of any other member relating 
to any of the subjects embraced by this 
society, such inquiring member paying 
the postage of letters. 

A committee shall be formed, which 
shall consist of a certain number of 
members, with power to choose a 
president and secretary to transact the, 
business of the society. 

Every person becoming a member of 
the society, shall pay a certain sum 
annually, im advance, towards defray- 
ing, the expenses of the society. 

There shall be published, as often as 
may be convenient, a journal of the 
transactions of the society, to contain 
the information transmitted to the se- 
creiary by the aifferent members there- 
of, relating to any of the before-men- 
tioned subjects, or on any subject 
arising out of them; and that each of 
the members be entitled to one copy of 
the transactions grates. 

All information for the use of the 
socicty, shall be transmitted to the 
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I secretary, to be laid before the com- 
i wittee at their first meeting after the 


) receipt of the same. 


* sea tee 


t 


The committee of the society shall 
meet once a fortnight, at some con- 
venient place in London, for the pur- 
pose of examining and arranging the 


| papers transmitted by the members to 
} the secretarv. 


The committee shall draw up a set 
of bye laws, for the government and 
regulation of the society. 

“Any hint for the improvement of 
this plan, will be thankfully attended 


jto, if addressed, post paid, to Mr. J. 


‘who will furnish any gentleman, ap- 
plying for the same, with a list of 


x 


ee ee eR 





Savage, No. 8. Old Jewry, London, 


those persons who have already sent 


their names as members of the society. 


Mr. Arrowsmith has been for more 
than a year engaged in constructing a 


new map of Scotland, from original 
materials, to which he has obtained 
access by means of the parliamentary 
commissioners for making roads, and 


building bridges in the highlands of 
Scotland. ‘The elaborate’ military sur- 
vey of the main land of Scotland, made 
in the middle of the last century, and 
preserved in his majesty’s library, has 
been copied, and reduced tor the pre- 
sent map; and the several proprietors 
of the Western Islands, have commu- 
nicated all their surveys, most of which 
la 
addition to the astronomical observa- 
tions heretofore known, many latitudes 


have been very recently executed. 


and longitudes have been purposely 


ascertained for this map, as well as a 
considerable number of magnetic vari- 
ations. ‘This map is to be accompanied 
by a memoir, explanatory of the several 
documents on which it has been cou- 
The publication may be 
expected in the beginning of the next 


structed. 


year, 


The Rev. Edward Forster, A. M. has 
just announced his intention of pub- 
lishing a splendid work, to be entitled 
“ The British Gallery of Engravings,” 
from pictures of the Italian, French, 
Flemish, Dutch, and English schieols, 
now in the possession of the king and 
the noblemen and gentlemen of the 
United Kingdoms, with some account 
of each picture, and a life of the artist ; 
and also a short history of the arts of 
painting and engraving, including the 
rise and progress of those arts in Great 
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Britain. The work will be published 
in numbers containing four plates each, 
as frequently as a proper attention to 
excellence will permit, and it is under- 
stood that the intervals will not be verv 
great. It will be in imperial folio, and 
the plates will be of a size properly 
adapted to the different pictures, but 
will vary according ‘to the nature and 
fulness of the subjects; the largest will 
be 12 inches by Q, and the smallest, 6 
inches by 4. Every plate will be finish 
ed in the very best style, and they will 
all be engraved in the like manner, br 
artists of the first abilities in this coun- 
try. Mr. Forster has already obtained 
permission to have engravings made 
from the pictures ia the several collec - 
tions of his Majesty; of the Dukes of 
Bedford and Devonshire; of the Mar- 
quisses of Stafford and ‘Thomond ; of 
the Earls of Suffolk, Dartmouth, Dy- 
sart, Cowper, Warwick, Egremont, 
Grosvenor, and Carlisle; of Lords 
Yarborough and Radstock ; of Sir G. 
Beaumont, Sir Francis Baring, Mr, 
Coke, Mr. Coxe, Mr. Hibbert, Mr. 
Henry Hope, Mr. Thomas Hope, and 
Mr. West. Several ptetures have been 
some time in hand, and the first and 
second numbers may be promised in 
the course of the winter, and the pub- 
lisher, Mr. W. Miller, of Albermarle 
Sireet, has pledged himself that the 
strictest atteution shall be paid to the 
delivery of the numbers, in the exact 
order in which they are subscribed for 
The letter press will be in the Englisls 
and French languages. 

Castell’s ** Lexicon Heptaglotton,” 
or Dictionary of Seven Languages, 
cost that learned man 17 years close at- 
tention, and, as he himself says, al- 
most the incredible sum of 12,0001. 
After expending on it his whole for- 
tune, and being reduced to great dis- 
tress, he was appointed, in 1600, 
King’s Chaplain and Arabie Professor 
at Cambridge, and presented to a pre- 
bend at Canterbury. His Lexicon was 
published in 1609, but most of the 
copies remained unsold. About 500 
copies of this Lextcon, which came 
into the possession of his miece and 
executrix, were consigned in an old 
house to the mercy of the rats, so that 
scarcely one complete volume was left. 

All the European silver coins are al- 
loyed with copper, but the proportion 
varies considerably. Phe British is the 
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purest, and the Hamburgh the least 
pure. The following table exhibits the 
proportion of alloy in the silver coins 
of several of the European states, and 
is arranged according to their purity. 
The first column gives the proportion 
of alloy in 100 parts of the respective 
coin, the second gives the proportion 
of silver to that of copper in each coin, 
estimating the weight of the copper 
with which the silver is alloyed in every 
instanee to be always one. It inay be 
observed that this table contains the 
principle on which to found the true 
flaw of exchange between different 
countries, with relation to the intrinsic 


value of silver. 
Height of 
Silver, that 
of Copper 
being 1. 
12 
It 


= 
> 
= 


British, 
Dutch, 
French, 
Austrian, 
Sardinian, 


1671 
1791 
1761 
1612 
1779 


1724 
Spanish, 41 act 
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Portuguese, 1782 
Danish, 1789 
Swiss, 1717 
Russian, 1789 ; - 
Ham- 1780 
burgh, a 

The Rev. James Headrick has in the 
press a View of the Mineralogy, Fishe- 
ries, Agriculture, Manufactures, &c. 
&c. of the Island of Arran. 

M. Manskirch, who was for two 
years engaged with Messrs. Boydell, in 
the Designs for the River Thames, has 
been lately employed in making Deli- 
neations of the Scenery on the Banks 
of the Rhine; which scenes he is paint- 
ing for Mr. Ackerman, who is about 
to have them engraved. 

Messrs. Boydell some time since an- 
nounced their intention of publishing 
2 print representing the Death of Lord 
Nelson. The picture from which it is 
to be engraved 1s in a state of forward- 
ness, from the pencil of Mr. Devis, 
several of whose productions rank very 
high in the arts. The portraits are 
spoken of as very strong resemblances, 
and are, very properly, of those only 
who were present at his lordship’s 
death. 

M. Laurent, of Paris, has invented 
a fiute of flint glass, which, for the 
fineness of its tone, far surpasses those 
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of wood. The Imperial Conservatory 
of Paris has examined it, and declared 
themselves highly pleased with the in. 
vention. 

When the French Government took 
possession of Hanover, M. Heron de 
Villefosse, a celebrated mineralogist, 
was sent from Paris to the Mines of 
Hartz, in that electorate, with a view 
to protect them from the accidents of 
war. He has transmitted to the minis. 
ter of the interior some very interesting 
details upon the subject of these mines, 
accompanied with descriptions of the 
various processes in use, both in the 
mines below ground, and in the forgesand 
workshops after the ore is brought out, 
Among the treatises transmitted by M, 
Heron de Villefosse, the most interest- 
ing are upon the smelting of the mine. 
rals of lead and silver, a survey of the 
mountains and mines of all Hartz, and 
a very fine mineralogical chart. ‘Lhe 
aspect of the country is rugged and 
picturesque, the air sharp, and the 
temperature extremely variable. The 
winters there are always long and cold. 
No grain of any kind is cultivated in 
that district, but it produces a great 
number of cattle. The people are ro- 
bust and healthy, and they are strongly 
attached to their native mountains, 
The population of this district was 
estimated in 1804, at 22,282 inha- 
bitants. Clausthal is the name of 
the principal town in the Hartz; and 
its population is 7,622. The mines of 
lead, silver and copper are divided into 
three districts; and the machinery by 
which they are wrought is reported to 
be very curious. 

Dr. Gilbert Gerard’s Institutes of 
Biblical Criticism, read in the Uni- 
versity and King’s College, Aberdeen, 
are in the press. 

Dr. Adams’s second edition of his 
valuable work on Morbid Poisons is 
nearly seady for publication. 

Mr. Valpy, of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, is preparing a new and im- 
— edition of Maittaire’s Greek 
Dialects. 

Mr. Jamieson intends to publish a 
Collection of popular Ballads and Songs 
from tradition, manuscripts, and scarce 
editions of books, with translations of 
similar pieces from the ancient Danish 
langage. ’ 

Walter Scott, esq. is about to publish 
the Memoirs of Sir Henry Slingsby, 
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bart, from 1638 to 1648; written by 
himself. Also Memoirs of Captain 
John Hodgson, touching his conduct 
in the civil wars; written by himself. 
To each work will be added, various 
important papers relative to the opera- 
tions of Oliver Cromwell, and his army 
while they were in Scotland, 

Dr. Edmonston has published a 
Treatise on the Varieties, Consequences 
and ‘Treatment of Ophthalmia, with a 
preliminary Inquiry into its contagi- 
ous Nature. 

The Rev. R. Yates, author of the 
Monastic History of St. Edmund’s- 
bury, is engaged in a comprehensive 
and connected Historical Memoir of 
the various public Charities in London. 

Among the works which are now 
in the press, under the direction of the 
committee for printing the public Re- 
cords, are the Nonz Rolls, of Ed- 
ward the Third’s time; the Record 


called Testa de Nevil; and a double 
Index to Domesday Book. , 

Mr. Henry Siddons has prepared for 
immediate publication a full and copi- 
ous work on the Theory of Gesture 
and Action, which is to be illustrated 
by upwards of sixty engravings of cha- 


racteristic figures, byan Amateur. ‘The 
foundation of his ‘Treatise is the well- 
known work of M. Engel, which he 
has partly translated, with such varia- 
tions and additions as the practice of 
Rhetoric in England rendered neces- 
sary, : 

It is said that contagious fever, ow- 
ing to the great exertions made to sup- 
press it, has scarcely made its appear- 
ance in London for the last two years. 
It deserves to be noticed that the ab- 
sence of light is more favourable to the 
production of this fever than any other 
cause, 

The King of Prussia has presented 
to all the Universities in his dominions, 
Wolf's splendid Edition of Homer, 
and accordingly the first volume which 
has just been published, has been sent 


to the Libraries of the Universities of 


Halle, Gottingen, Erlangen, Franc- 
fort on the Oder, and Koningsberg. 
The Society of Sciences of Dron- 
theim has resolved to send M. Arndt, 
of Altona, on a Botanical and Anti- 
quarian Tour through Norway, agree- 
ably to the will of the late M. Hanimer, 
who left a legacy for that purpose. 
The literary world is already indebted 
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to M. Arndt for severak Ruric In- 
scriptions in the neighbourhood of 
Drontheim, and delineation of ancient 
Sepulchral Monuments. 

Mr. Aspland, of the Gravel-pit Meet- 
ing, Hackney, has in the press a Ser- 
mon on the much-lamented death of 
Mr. Fox, delivered on Sunday, Sept. 
21, and published at the unanimous 
request of the congregation. 

An Architectural Work on Farm- 
houses, Farm-yards, Dog-kennels, Sta- 
bles, Cottages, &e. shewing at large 
the construction of different farm-build- 
ings, cottages, &c. by M. Lugar, will 
be published in a few days. 

A Collection of the best Plans, with 
Elevations and Sections of Green- 
houses, Hot-houses, Peach-houses, &c. 
by Mr. ‘Tod, hot-house builder, will 
be ready for publication in the course 
of next month. 

Mr. ‘Uhornton, a gentleman who re- 
sided many years in ‘l'urkey, is prepar- 
ing for publication an Account of the 
Government, Religion, Manners, Mi- 
litary and Civil Establishment, of Tur- 
key, which will be published about 
Christmas. 

By the last census taken at New 
South Wales, it appears that the colo- 
nists at that settlement amount to six 
thousand, 

At a ‘Town called Carver, in the pro- 
vince of Massachussetts, in North 
America, there is a pond containing 
such quantities of iron ore that 500 
tons have been taken out of the water 
in a year. Upon the stream which 
runs from the pond, is a furnace, and 
the iron made from this ore is men« 
tioned as being of superior quality. 

Mr. Wm. Hill, one of the proprictors 
of the Afra /Etna Iron Works, situ- 
ated in York County, South Carolina, 
has contrived, by means of a fall of wa- 
ter, to blow all the fires of the forges 
and furnaces, so as to render unneces- 
sary the use of wheels, cylinders, &e. 
The machinery for this purpose is re= 
presented as being very simple. 

‘Lhe Emperor N aPoLeon has ordered 
eight large and eleven small grand his- 
torical pictures to be painted of his last 
campaign in Germany: they are des- 
tined to ornament the Palace of the- 
Thuilleries. The larger pictures are to 
be 15 feet long and 9 high. 

It is well known that the celebrated 
Vin.Loison, made a tour in Greece, 
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between the years 1785 and 1789, in 
the hope of discovering unknown 
manuscripts, and either to purchase, 
or obtain permission to copy them. 
"Though unsuccessful in his researches, 
he collected, during this tour, a great 
number of other important observations, 
on the ancient geography, public build- 
ings, funeral monuments, as well as 
on the customs, commerce, produc- 
tions, and language of the people. To 
elucidate these, he resolved to go 
ihrough all the Greek and Roman 
authors, and to mark every thing in 
them which could in any manner apply 
to his observations. In this arduous 
Jabour he was engaged at the period of 
his death. The result of the whole 
was twenty volumes of Remarks, which 
may be supposed to contain many im- 
ortant discoveries and elucidations. 
Vhen the library of this celebrated 
scholar was sold by auction, at Paris, 
the above collection of manuscripts 
was purchased for 6,000 livres, On ac- 
count of the King of Prussia. It ap- 


peared, however, that the public library 
at Paris, possessed the peculiar privilege 
of taking any books, sold by auction in 
France, on paying for them the price at 


which they were knocked down. Vil- 
loisin’s manuscripts were accordingly 
detained, and placed in that library. 

The Travels of Mr. William Hodges 
in India, have lately been translated into 
the French language by M. L. Langles, 
member of the Institute, and augment- 
ed by him with notes, geographical, 
historical, and political. 

Two Greeks, the brothers Zozima, 
intend applying a part of their fortune 
towards a mew edition of all the anci- 
ent Greek classical authors, from Ho- 
mer to the time of the Ptolemies, to be 
printed under the superimtendance of 
their couniryman Coray, at the press 
of Divor. ‘This collection is intended 
tor such of the young Greeks who are 
learning their ancient language, and 
will be delivered gratis, in Greece, to 
diligent pupils and active tutors. 

M. Louis de Baczko has announced 
a work which he calls ‘“* On Myself 
and my Fellow-sufferers the Blind.” 
It is divided into ten sections, viz. L. 
General Remerks on the Relations and 
Conduct of the Blind, 2. Notices rela- 
tive to some remarkable and celebrated 
blind Persons. 3. Observations on the 
Sense of Vision, and on the Manner in 
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which the other Senses may supply the 
Want of it. 4. On the Institute y 
Paris for the Education of the Blind. 
Remarks on the Character, the Pecyl, 
arities, the Advantages and Disadyap. 
tages of blind Persons. 5. Instruction; 
relative to the first Education of {hp 
Blind. 6. The moral and religioy; 
Education of the Blind. 7. The; 
scientific Education. 8. The Labour: 
in which they may be employed. ¢, 
The Blind considered as Friends, 4 
Husbands, anc Fathers. Mr. Baczky 
himself lost his sight at the age 9 
twenty-one, and has now had twenty. 
five years experience of blindness, |) 
his youth he was one of the favourite 
disciples of the celebrated Kant, which 
circumstance will have its weight in 
recommending his work. From 3 
fragment already published by him, lx 
appears to be a man of considerable 
genius and well instructed and enlight. 
ened. 

The imperial library at Vienna i 
one of the firstin Europe. It contain; 
besides some of the finest statues in mar 


ble of exquisite workmanship, and sf 


very large collection of prints, above 
300,000 volumes, and from 12 


14,000 of the rarest manuscripts. If 


the cabinet of manuscripts there is a 
itinerary chart of the ancient world, by 


Pentinger; a Mexican maruseript ify 


coloured characters, quite unique in i 
kind, and said to be written upon hv 
man skin; a manuscript of Livy, ¢ 
of the fifth Century; a number o 
Citinese Manuseripts, a small Alkoraa, 
written on Vellum, which was taken 


from a ‘Turk by Prince Eugene ; a Sof 
natus Consultum respecting the Bacchaf 
nals, issued in the year 186, befoniy 


Christ in the original on bronze.» This 


piece is referred to by Livy in the giie 
book of the 4th decade, and was founliy 


in Calabria, at the house of Prince 
Cigalar. ‘To these may be added,i 
fragment of the Gospels of St. Mar 
and St. Luke, written in characters d 
gold and silver. 

Seyen thousand volumes, printed be 
fore the year 1500, form one of the 
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most striking curiosities of this maze 


nificent collection. 
the first Psalter ever printed in moveable 
characters. 


Fusv, at Mayence, 1457.  Speculun 


Among these ism 


It is upon vellum, bj 5. 


Humane Solvetionit, bought at the sal 


of the Duke de la Valais, without date, 
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and printed on blocks of wood, “It is 
not known that any other copy than 
this is to be found. A superb Virgil, 
in Gothic characters, by Mentellin, at 
Strasburg. A Julius Cesar, printed 
on vellum, at Rome, in 1469, 1n per- 
fect preservation. Caz Valerit Flaccit 
Argonauticom Liber, Bologna, 1474. 
Marci Mantit Poeta Opera, Bologna, 
1474. A Bible printed at Mayence by 
Fust, 1462. A German Bible, printed at 
Strasburgh, by Mentellin, 1466. A 
Mazarine Bible, in beautiful preserva- 
tion, upon paper, 1455. 

The Cabinet of Medals, Coins, and 
Intaglios, is one of the completest 
known. It contains no less than 
24,000 antique medals, among which 
there are perfect sets of the consuls 
and emperors. The Cabinet of Natural 
History, besides containing an admi- 
rable collection of stones, shells, petri- 
factions, and minerals, is enriched by 
sixty-nine pictures of antique mosaic, 
or of mosaic composed of precious 
stones. 

In the Imperial Palace, called the 
Belvidere, and which was built by 
Prince Eugene, is deposited an im- 
mense collection of pictures, by the 
first masters of the Italian, Dutch, 
Flemish, French and German schools. 

There are in all in‘ this palace, near 
1100 pieces, a great proportion cf 
which may be considered as chef 
@auvres of art. ‘The palace of Prince 
Lichtenstein alone is enriched with 
600 pictures, among which there are 
many of great value; and Duke Al- 
bert, of Saxe Teschen, has perhaps the 
largest and most precious selection of 
ptints in Europe. 

The Imperial Library is open to the 
public ey ery forenoon, except Sundays, 
and guy person may go there either to 
read or to make extracts, in a room 
adjoining, which is fitted up for the 
purpose. 

‘The Observatory of Seeberg, near 
Gotha, which the late Duke of Gotha, 


Apollonian Critic. 
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.the founder of it, used to call his sole 
monument, is at present abandoned, 
and strangers are not even permitted to 
view it. M. Von Zach, whose obser- 
vations and discoveries at Gotha made 
him particularly celebrated as an astro- 
nomer, has gone with the Duchess 
Dowager to Eisenberg, where she re- 
sides, and a new observatory is build- 
ing. 

Professor Mayer, lately read at a 
meeting of the Royal Society of Got- 
tingen, the first part of his Meteorologi- 
cal Researches, which treats of the 
Chemical Affinity of the Celestial Bo- 
dies, i.e. of the influence they may 
exercise upon each other, independently 
of their gravity; an influence which 
must be manifested in their atmos- 
pheres. He particularly treated on the 
effects produced by the moon on our 
sanenandi, which led him to — 
of the stones which are said to have 
fallen from the heavens. He remarks 
that almost all these phenomena hap- 
pened when the moon was near one 
of its nodes, and at the same time in 
that half of its orbit where its height 
decreases. Iti the cases which seem to 
contradict this observation it is found 
that the coincidence of the passage of 
the moog through one of its nodes with 
its last quarter had taken place in the 
preceding lunation. Thus it was in 
1803, in the lunation which pre- 
ceded that of the shower of stones at 
L/Aigle. 

In the Library belonging to the Lu- 
theran Church ‘of St. Elizabeth, at 
Breslaw, there is a curious manuscript, 
which to the naked eye appears to be 
a drawing with a pen of the Venus de 
Medicis, ona half sheet of folio paper, 
but on examining it with a magnifying 
glass, it is found to be a copy of Ovid's 
Art oi Love, perfectly legible, and the 
whole five books within a compass of 
ten inches in length, and three in 
width. 


’ APOLLONIAN CRITIC. 


** SEMPER 
VAUXHALL SONGS. 
“* O hie thee home Sandy,” 


Scotch song, sung by Mrs. Bland, Vauxhall Gardens; written by 
with unbounded applause at Vauxhall Fox ; composed by Mr. brooks. 


Gardens; the words by Mr. Upton. 
The music composed by Mr. T. Welsh. 
ls. Od: 

Universat Mac. Vot. VI. 


FIDELIS.” 
“« Mary of the lowly Cot,” sung with 


a favourite the greatest applause by Mr. Gibbon, at 


Mr. 

Is. 
*« Pretty blue eyed Mary,” the cele- 

brated bailad. sung with such astonish- 

ing ae by Mrs. Biand, at Vauxhall 
kK = 
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Gardens. The words by Mr. Upton. 
The music by J. San derson. Is. 

We know not whether the proprie- 
tors of Vauxhall a kept their 
best wine till the last, but they most 
assuredly did their dest songs, the three 
above-mentioned being superior to any 
that have come under our notéee this 
‘The two sung by Mrs. Bland 





season. 
are most admirably adapted to her 
different styles of singing, viz. The 
Plaintive, and the Comic, and so 
thoroughly mistress is ~_ bewitching 


and truly English singer of a, that 
in which she most aa we cannot 
decide. We Grey beanie of ale net 
were one very sultry night es, to 
hobble into the Gardens, nd just as 
we ap proachec 1 the Orchestra, this little 
Syren was bes ‘inning the song of ‘0 
hie thee home &: may, ” when, before she 
had finished the Ist stanza, her simple, 
unaffected, feeling tones, produced 
even in our old eyes usual dimness. 
But in a few wiinutes she came for- 
ward with her ** Blue ev and, 
by her equally native humour 

yivmcity, threw us into such a fit of 
laughter, as brought upon us our old 
enemy an asthmatic  c¢ ough, that 
plagued us the w! hole evening after, 
Mr. entitled to ecesi erable 


ali UW? 


od’ Ahaow 
a Mary, 


Br voks Is 








credit for his ** Mary of the lowly cot;” 
it is a beautifully simple littl eb allad, 
and we are sorry we cannot compli- 
ment Mr. Gibbon upon his doing it 
justice (at least on the og we heard 
him). Wethink that Mr. G. has ths 
requisites of a first rate a » but we 
wish he also exercised more industry, 


attain to 
Wre have 


without which, he cannot 


eminence in his profession. 
frequently had occasion to observe that 
he has contracted a habit of singing as 





breath; and 
pronunciation, as 


t 
fo Tue 


though he were out of 
likewnse lected 


VEC —— ik 





un 
for vou, &e. &e. the 
er heard more gt 
vizht in question: fora iy 
one would have supposed, from the 
manner in which he hurried over the 
song, that he had been running a race 
from Westminster Bridge, and had 
arrived in the Gardens, and scampered 
up the Orchestra stairs, only just time 
enough to begin it at the conclusion of 
the Symphony. 


defect 
than on the 


we 


A Grand Sonata,” tor the Piano Forte, 
composed and dedicated to Miss 


Apolionian Critic. 


and 
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Letita Williams. By F. H. Bar 


thelemon. 

Whenever we see a new picce of 
music from the pen of this gentleman, 
we anticipate originality and correct. 
ness; and in the present instance we 
do not find ourselves to have formed 
expectations which were ill-founded. 
Many of our modern composers seein 
to pay little or no attention to the 
theory of ed we stronch 





music; indeed 








suspect that some of them, 
crotchets and quavers we heve scen, 
never studied the science at all: yer 


appear to think themselves authorised, 
with lmpunity, to pester the 
with loads. of musical charsc cters, 
thrown together almost without any 
proper relat ion to cach other, Seen 
these q! uacks in the musical world, 
shall, in some of our future mont! 
pages, exhibit to public view.— 
Others. there certainly have 
attained some knowledge in this divin 
and yet violate its rules per 
petually, either throuch carelessness, 
or perhaps, \ vainly presuming on. their 
abilities, think they are privileged so to 
do, almost ad libitum. Thus has much 
SJalse Taste and false Harmony crept inte 
“the compositions of the present day. 
But from these two geueral charges 
we must exonerate Mr. Barthclemet 
who is too much attached to the old 


School to attempt any thing like the in- 


public 


ere, W ho 





science, 








t 
} 
} 
i 








-_ though too fashionable inno 

‘ations of modern times, and whose 

‘ks are not sent abroad in an un 
finished state, nor abounding 


errors. The above Sonata, we 
venture to recomine ‘nd as an exe r 
improve the style of te : 
Wisi to excel as p ‘formers on 


iano Lorie. 


variations ; 
h umbly deci- 
Princess 
permission of her 
the 
H. Barthelemon. 


“ A new Lullaby,” with 
composed and most 
cated to her iio) val Hi 4 ness 
Charlotte, by 
Royal Highness 
Wales By F. 

Piice 2%. ’ 

This article, by the same composer 

s the last, is done in a ple ising and 
rae style, Mr. B. has added six ‘varia 

tions, which are spirited, and possess a 

great number of interesting passages. 





L'Hare du Matin,” aquawe ow a 
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denx mains pour Je Piano Forte, 

composee par Augustus Voizt.. 3s. 

We have had occasion before to ob- 
serve, that we are not 2 general ad- 
mirers of Mr Voigt’s compositions, it 
therefore affurds us the more pleasure 
when we meet with a piece of this 
composer's, pon which we cen be- 
stow our unqualified praise; and such 
a piece is that now before us, it being 
entirely free from these cramped passa- 
ges, and barsh transitions of key, 
which so fregu rently disicure Mr. V.’s 
performances. This duet is on ial 
written as a sequel to Von Esch’s 
popular <¢ L'Heure de Minuit,” but 
we feel no hesitation in giving it a 
decided preference to its precursor; the 
adecto movement with which it opens, 














is ina style truly grand and caffe Ing; 
and the drilenté with which it con- 
elude 's, di «plays an originality and 
vividness of faiey, which we find oniy 


in the works of a master. 








Adown winding Nith I did warder,” a 
favourite ay written by the an- 
thor of The Thorn, composed with 

an accompaniment for “the Piano 

Forte. By John Whitaker. Price 

Is. 

Of this beautiful air we cannot but 
speak im terms of the highest commen- 
dation. It certainly does Mr. Whitaker 
“at credit as a composer, and we 
but it will, when gene- 
known, become very popular. 





have no doubt 
rally 





“ A favourite Waltz,” performed by the 
celebrated band of Pandean Minstrels, 
at Vauxhail Gardens, arranged as a 

Rordo for the Piano Forte, by a 

Lady of Fashion. 1s. 6d. 

This is one of those insignificant 

tuings with which the musical world 

has lately been much annoved, in 
which there is little to censure, and 
fess to praise; and which we only 
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notice to put a stop to our being ecn- 
tinually harrassed w with letters to know 
why we do not uoticethem. We most 





sincerely - that our ‘* Ladies of 
Fashion” would continue still to amuse 
themselves with Sevviuming at Brighton, 
driving four we hand at Ascot Heath, write 
ing Newel ls, which nobody reads, in 
short, wiih any thing but composing 


music. 


La Bele Lelotte,’? an original air, 
arranged as a Rondo for the Harp or 
Piano Forte, by the Honourable 
Mrs. Coventry, and, wita her per- 
mission, published by Wm Peg 
13, Vere Street, New Boud Stree 
Qs. 
What we have said on the last 
article, applies equaliv well to this. 





© WWrltie that dwells on the Banks of the 
ow a much admired Scotch 
ballad, written by Mr. Upton, the 
music gue Mr. G. Ware, and sung 
with universal applinse by Mrs. 
Bland, at Vauxhall Gardens. Is. 
We never heard of this Mr. G. 

Ware before, but should s: ipposc, from 


the tucedle dee, and tweedie dum 
style of this song, that he is some 
country dancing master; if our con- 


ve would just whisper 
r ultra crepidam.* 
ncing Master suck 


in his ear, ‘* Ne suc 
Anglice, Let the Da 
to his capers. 





(*,* In anewer to the numerous letters 
sent us this month, we have only to ob- 
serve, that the rule we have established is, 
to novice all articles in the erde time in 
whib they are sen ind from this rule, 
all the impatient ren : of authors 
shalt not forse u 

*1* All comm 
lonian Criti.,” must be sen 
pense) beforethe 18th day o 
to Mr. Symonds, 20, Paternosic: 











Nee 





s for the “ Apol- 
free of ex- 
month, 
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Historical Register of Public Transactions, Civil and Militar 


y, alrg¢ad, 


includiig the most mate rial. Domestic Occurrences. 


IT is with the ereatest satisfaction 
tuat we congratulate our readers on the 


brilliant suecesses of the British troops. 


While Sir John Stuart and his gallant 
army in Calabria are adding to the 
mnilitary fame of Britons, already so 
well established, General Beresford, 


vallant band, are making 


and an mprnce lly 
the name of Englishmen respected and 





honoured in the plains of South 
America. May the wisdom of our 
ministers make the best uses of the 
great advantage thus gained to this 


country, and by a proper dearee cf 
energy, give exiension to our coummer- 
cial pursuits, joined with such a mode 
of govern ment, as shall conciliaie the 
minds of the people of so large an 


Kk2 : 
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empire, as that now fallen under the 
dominion of Great Britain. 


London Gaxette Extraordinary. 
Saturday, Sept. 13. 
Downing -Street, Sept 13, 1806. 

Dis paiches, of which the following 
are copies and extracts, have this day 
bees received at the office of the Right 
Hon. William Windham, one of his 
Majesty's principal Secretaries of State, 
from Major-General Beresford, com- 
minding a detachment of his Majes- 
ty’s troops in South America. 

Fort of Buenos Ayres, July 2. 
SIR, 

I had the honour to communicate to 
you, by my letter dated the 30th of 
April, the circumstances of my arrival 
at St. Helena, and the result of the ap- 
plication to the honourable the Gover- 
nor of that place for troops. 

The fleet sailed thence the 2d of 
May, and after a most unexpected long 
passage, made Cape St. Mary on the 
Sth of June: his majesty’s ship Nar- 
cissus had been dispatched from the 
fleet on the 47th of May, and Sir Home 
Popham thought it right to proceed in 
her for the purpose of making himself 
acquainted with the river, that no delay 
might occur in proceeding immediately 
on the arrival of the troops to such 
place as our information should induce 


us first to attack. I had sent Captain 
Kennet Rew the Royal Engineers (not 
likin: ‘self to leave the troops) in the 
eS us, !o make such reconnoitring 
of the encory’s places on the river, as 
circumstances would admit ; and to 
collect every possible inform: ition con- 
ccerain thet, t strength of the 





enemy at t! se se ices, 
From fogs and baffling winds 


not mee! the Narcissus I 


we did 
1¢ sixth 


| + 
umtii tt 


div afier our arrival in the river, and [ 
isfaction to seein com- 
he Océan transport, 


from us previous to 





Helena. Sir Home 

If immediately con- 

ted wh tt would be better first 
to attack tie town of St. Pullip of 


M mies Vid * OF 
capital of the provinces; and after 
much re oning, we determined to 
proc relia st Buenos Ayres, which 
made it necessary to remove trom the 
line of battie s 


Buenos Ayres, the 


1 
il 
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rines, and such seamen as were incor- 
porated with the latter, and others that 
had been practised to arms during the 
passage, into the transports, and his 
majesty’s ship Narcissus, which was 
effected on the 10th ult. and though 
then only about ninety miles from 
Buenos Ayres; still, though to his 
skill Sir Home Popham added the most 
perseve ‘ring zeal and assiduity , vet from 
fogs, the intricacy of the navigation, 
and continual opposing winds, it was 
not until the 24th, at Y night, that we 
reached opposite to it. We found our- 
selves the next morning about eight 
miles from the Point of Quilmes, where 
I proposed landing, having been in- 
formed by an Eng ishman, who was 
pilot for the river, and who had been 
taken by the Narcissus out of a Portu- 
guese vessel, that it was an excellent 
place, and an easy access from it into 
the country. As soon as the wind 
would permit, on the 25th Sir Home 
Popham took the shipping as near as it 
was possible for them to go; and at a 
convenient distance for disembarking 
which was effected in the course of the 
afternoon and night, and without any 
opposition 5 the enemy remaining at 
the village of Reduction, on a height 
about two miles from us in our front; 
the whole intermediate space as well as 
to the right ane left, being a perfect 
flat; but my guide informed me that 
though i in winter it was impassable, it 
was “then very practicable and easy for 
guns to pass. 

It was eleven o'clock in the morning 
of the 26th, before I could move off 
my ground, and the enemy could from 
his position 1, have counted ev ery man I 
had; the nutnber as per margin *. He 
was drawn up along the brow ofa hill, 
on which was the village of Reduction, 
which covered his right flank, and his 
force consisted principally of cavalry, 
(I have been since informed two thou- 


sand,) with eight field pieces. The 
nature of the'ground was such, that I 
was under the necessity of going s di- 


rectly to his front; ‘and to make my 
line, as much as | could, equal to his, 
had formed all the troops into one 
line, except the Si. Helena infantry of 
hundred and fifty men, which I 


—) 





tips, the troops and ma- Troops, &c.” 


** Actual State of the 
at the end of this letter. 


* See the 
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formed one hundred and twenty yards the detachment before light, as their 
in the rear, with two field pieces, with position was thought too open and ex- 
orders to make face to the right or left, posed to the enemy's fire, who had at 
as either of our flanks should be threat- nine o'clock, on hearing some of our 
ened by his cavalry. I had two six- soldiers go to the river to get water, 
oundets on cach flank, and two opened a fire from their guns, and a 
ames in the centre of the first line. considerable line of infantry. 
In this order, I advanced against the — As soon as it was light I sent Captain 
enemy, and after we had got within Kennet of the enginecrs to reconnoitre 
range of his guns, a tongue of swamp the sides of the river, and found that 
crossed our front, and obliged me to on our side we had iittle or no cover to 
hait whilst the guns took a small cir- protect us, whilst the enemy were 
cuit to cross, and which was scarcely drawn up behind hedges, houses, and 
performed when the enemy opened in the shipping on the opposite bank, 
their field-pieces on us, at first well the river not thirty yards wide. As our 
pointed, bat as we advanced at a very situation and circumstances could not 
quick rate, in spite of the boggy ground admit of the least delay, 1 determined 
that very soon obliged us to leave all to force the passage, and fer that pur- 
our guns behind, his fire did us but pose ordered down the field picces, 
little injury. The 71st regiment reach- which, with the addition of those 
ing the bottom of the heights in a taken from the enemy the day before, 
pretty good line, seconded by the ma- were eleven (one I had spiked and left, 
rine battalion, the enemy would not ne: being able to bring 1t off), to the 
wait their nearer approach, but retired water's edge, and ordered the infantry 
from the brow of the hill, which our to remain in the rear, under cover, exe 
troops gaining, and commencing a fire cept the light company and grenadiers 
of small arms, he fled with precipi- of the 71st. As our guns approached, 
tation, leaving to us four field pieces the enemy opened a very ill-directed 
and one tumbril, and we saw nothing fire from great guns and musquetry ; 
more of him that day. the former soon ceased after our fire 
] halted two “hours on the field to opened, the latter was kept up for 
rest the troops, and to make arrange- more then half an hour, but though 
ments for taking with us the enemy's close to us, did us but little or no in- 
guns, and ourown, which had now, jury, so ill was it directed. We then 
by the exertion of Captain Donnelly, found means by boats and rafts, to cross 
of his majesty’s ship Narcissus, been a few men over the Rio Chuelo, and 
extricated from the bog. He hadacci- on ordering all fire to cease, the little 
dentally landed, and accompanied the of them that remained ceased also. 
troops, on seeing them advance tothe — The troops which opposed us during 
enemy, and I am much indebted to these two days appear to have been 
him for his voluntary assistance. almost entirely provincial, with a con- 
I then marched in hopes of prevent- siderable proportion of veteran officers. 
ing the destruction of the bridge over ‘The numbers that were assembled to 
the Rio Chuelo, a river at this season dispute our passage of the river, I have 
of the year not fordable, and which Jay been since informed were about two 
between us and the city; distant from thousand infantry. I had vo reason 
it about three miles, and cight from from their fire to suppose their num, 
our then situation ; and though I used bers so great, the opposition was very 
every diligence, I had the mortification feeble; the only difliculty was the 
to sce it in flanges long before I could crossing the river to get at them. 
reach it. I halted the troops for the I cannot omit reporting to you that 
night a mile from it, and pushed on T had the most just cause to be satis- 
three companies of the 7ist, under fied with the conduct of every officer, 
Lieutenant Colonel Pack, with two and all the troops under my command. 
howitzers, to the bridge, to prevent To Lieutenant Colonel Pack of the 
its total destruction. I accompanied 71st every praise is duc, as well as to 
this detachment, but on reaching the that excellent regiment. The battalion 
bridge found it entirely consumed; and of Marines, commanded by Captain 
as the enemy during the night was King of the Royal Navy, not only be- 
heard bringing down guns, I withdrew haved with the utmost good conduct, 
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but with a discipline in the field much 
beyond what could have been expected, 
though every exertion to effect it had 
been used by Commodore Sir Home 
Popham, and every officer of the Royal 
Navy during the passage. 

A corps of seamen, who had been 
drilled to small arms were also landed ; 
they were between eighty and ninety in 
nuinber, and I was under the necessity 
of attaching them to draw the guns, 
which they did with a cheerfulness and 
zeal that did them great credit; and I 
was under great obligation to Captain 
King for his activity in preparing rafts, 
boats, &c. to pass the Rio Chuelo, 

Lieutenant Colonel Lane, and the 
St. Helena troops, also merit my thanks 
for their good conduct; as does Captain 
Ogilvie, commanding the Artillery, for 
the manner in which the guns were 
conducted and served. Captain Ken- 
nett of the Royal Engineers, was par- 
ticularly serviceable by his intelligence 
and zeal ; as were the Honourable Ma- 
jor Deane, my Brigade Major, and the 
Honourable Ensign Gordon, of the 
3d Guards, my Aid-de-Camp. 

By eleven o’tlock, A. M. I had got 
some guns and the greatest part of the 
troops across the river, and seeing no 
symptoms of further opposition, and 
Jearning that the troops in general. had 
fieserted the city, motives of humanity 
induced me to send, by the Honour- 
able Ensign Gordon, a summons to 
the governor to deliver to me the city 
and fortress, that the excesses and cala- 
mities which would most probably oc- 
eur if the troops enicred in a hostile 
manner might be avoided ; informing 
him that the British character would 
insure to them the exercise of their 
religion, and protection to their per- 
sons and all private ;roperty. He re- 
turned to me an officer to ask some 
hours to draw up conditions ; but could 
not consent to delay my march, which 
J commenced as soon as the whole had 
crossed the Rio Chuelo; and, on ar- 
Fiving near the city, an officer from the 
governor again met me with a number 
ef conditions tq which I had not then 
time to attend; but said 1 would con- 
firm by writing what 1 had promised, 
when in possession of the city; and 
the terms granted and signed by Sir 
Home Popham and myself 1 have the 
Honour to annex. 

1 also transmit a return of the killed, 


[Serremaer 


wounded, and missing on the 26th 
and 27th of June, as well as the return 
of the ordnance taken. 

I cannot conclude without assuring 
you of the unwearied zeal and assiduity 
of Commodore Sir Home Popham, in 
whatever could contribute to the suc- 
cess of this expedition, and of the cor- 
dial co-operation and great assistance 
which I have received from him. 

I have the hononr to be, &e, 

(Signed) W. C. Brresrorp, 

Maj. Gen. 
Major Gen. Sir David Baird, com- 
manding m Chief, &e. &e. 


Aitual State of the Troops under the Commend 
of Majer Gen. Beresjord, at the Point de 
Quilmes, on the 26th June. 


Staffi—1 Major General, 1 Major of 
Brigade, 1 Aid-de-Camp, 1 Assistant Quar- 
ter Master General, 1 Assistant Commis. 
sary, 1 Surgeon, and 3 effective horses. 

Royal Engineers—x Captain and 2 aiti- 
ficers. 

Royal Artillery.—1 Captain, x Licute- 
nant, I Assistant Surgeon, 20 effective rank 
and file, 1 wheeler, 1 collar-maker, 2 arti- 
ficers, and 4 light six-pounders. 

St. Helena Artillery.—1 Captain, 5 ser- 
jeants, 2 drummers, 94 effective rank and 
file, and 2 five and half-inch howitzers. 

Corps of Gunner Drivers.—g effective 
rank and file, and 13 effective horses. 

2oth Light Dragoons.—1 Captain, 1 ser- 
jeant, and 5 effective rank and file. 

7ist Regiment.—1 Lieutenant Colonel, 
2 Majors, 7 Captains, $ Lieutenants, 7 
Ensigns, 1 Paymaster, 1 Adjutant, 1 Quar- 
ter-Master, 1 Surgeon, 2 Assistant Sure 
geons, 35 serjeants, 14 drummers, and 784 
effective rank and file. 

St. Helena Regiment.—r Lieutenant Co- 
Jonel, 2 Captains, 4 Lieutenants, 14 ser- 
jeants, 5 drummers, and 156 effective rank 
and file. 

Royal Marines.—2 Captains, 7 Lieute- 
nants, 13 serjeants, 4 drammers, and 314 
effective rank and file. 

Corps of Seamen.—1 Captiin, 3 Lieute- 
nants, 4 Midshipmen, (of the Royal Navy); 
r Surgeon, r Assistant Surgeon, 4  ser- 
jeants, 2 drummers, 84 effective rank and 
file, and 2 light three-pounders. 

Total—1 Major General, 1 Major of Bri- 
gade, 1 Aid-de-Camp, 1 Assistant Quarter 
Master Gencral, 1 Assistant Commissary ; 
1 Surgeon and x Assistant Surgeon, (of the 
Staff ); 1 Captain, 3 Lieutenants, and 4 
Midshipmen, (of the Royal Navy); 2 Lieu- 
tenant Colonels, 2 Majors, 15 Captains, 
20 Lieutenants, 7 Ensions, 1 Paymaster, 1 
Adjutant, 1 Quarter Master, 2 Surgeons, 
4 Assistant Surgecns, 72 serjcants, %7 
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drummers, 1466 effective rank and file, 
16 effective horses, 1 wheeler, 1 collar- 
maker, 4 artificers, 2 five ahd half-inch 
howitzers, 4 light six-pounders, and 2 
light three-pounders. 


W. C. Beresrorp, Major General. 


Terms granted to the Inhabitants of Buenos 
Ayres and its Dependencies, by the Com- 
manders in chief of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Forces by Land and Sea, 


Art. I. The troops belonging to his 
Catholic Majesty, who were in the town 
at the time of the British troops, shall 
be allowed to meet in the fortress of 
3uenos Ayres, march out of the fort 
vith all the honours of war, and shall 
then lay down their arms, and become 
prisoners of war, but such officers as 
are natives of South America, or mar- 
ried with natives of the country, or re- 
gularly domiciliated, shall be at liberty 
to continue here so long as they behave 
themselves as becometh good subjects 
ahd citizens, taking the oath of allegi- 
ince to his Britannic Majesty, or pro- 
ceed to Great Britain with regular pass- 
ports, having previously passed the 
parole of honour, not to serve until they 
are regularly exchanged. 

II. All dona fide private property, 
whether belonging to the civil or 
military servants of the late govern- 
ment, to the magistrates, burghers, and 
inhabitants of the town of Buenos 
Ayres and its dependencies, to the il- 
lustrious the bishop, the clergy; to the 
churches, monasteries, colleges, found- 
ations, and other public institutions 
ef that kind, shall remain free and un- 
molested. 

III. All persons of every description, 
belonging to this city and its dependen- 
cies, shall receive every protection from 
the British government, and they shall 
not be obliged to bear arms against his 
Catholic majesty ; nor shall any; person 
whatever, in the city or its dependen- 
cies, take up arms, or otherwise act 
inunically to his majesty’s troops or 
fovernment. 

1V. The Cabildo, magistrates, 
burghers, and inhabitants, shall pre- 
Serve all their rights and _ privileges 
which they have hitherto enjoyed, and 
shall continue in full and free exercise 
of their legal functions, both civil and 
erminal, under all the respect and 
protection that can be afforded them by 
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his majesty's government, until his 
majesty’s pleasure is known. 

V. The public archives of the town 
shall receive every protection from ‘his 
Britannic majesty’s government. 

VI. The different taxes .and duties 
levied by the magistrates, to remain for 
the present, and to be collected by them 
in the same manner, and applied to the 
same purpose as heretofore, for the ge- 
neral good of the city, until his majes- 
ty’s pleasure is Known. 

VII Every protection shall be given 
to the fall aad free excercise of the 
holy Catholic religion, and all respect 
shewn to the most illustrious the bishop 
and all the Holy Clergy. 

VIII. The Ecclesiastical Court shall 
continue in the full and free exercise 
of all its functions, to be precisely on 
the same footing as it was heretofore. 

IX. The coasting vessels in the river 
will be given up to their owners, ac- 
cording to a proclamation issued the 
3Cth ult. 

X. All public property of every de- 
scription belonging to the enemies of 
his Britannic majesty, shall be faith- 
fully delivered up to the captors; and 
as the Commanders in Chief bind them- 
selves to see the fulfilment of all the 
preceding Articles, for the benefit of 
South America, so do the Cabildo and 
Magistrates bind themselves to see that 
this last Article is faithfully and ho- 
nourably complied with. 


Given under our hands and seals, in 
the fortress of Buenos Ayres, the 


2d day of July, 1806. 


(Signed) W. C. Beresrorp, 
Major Gen. 
(Signed) Home Poruam. 
_ Commodore, commanding in Chief, 
(Signed) JosEruH ING. DE LA 
QUINTANA, 
Gov. and Brigadier of Dragoons. 
Witness to the above signatures, - 
(Signed) Francis DE Lestca 
ANSELMO SaEN BaLlenreE. 
(A true copy.) 
Greorce WiLiLiaAM KENNETT, 
Military Secretary. 


Castle of Buenos Ayres, July 5, 1706. 
Return of Ordnance, Ammunition, and Arms, 
captured at Buenos Ayres, and its Depend 
encies, viz. 
iron Ordnance—7 eighteer-pounders, £ 
twelve-pounder, 8 nine-pounders, 15 six- 
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pounders, 6 four-pounders, 8 three-pound- 
ers. 
Brass Ordnance.—1 thirty-two pounder, 
2, twelve-pounders, 2 nine-pounders, 2 six- 
pounders, 6 four-pounders, 3 three-pound- 
ers, 16 two pounders, 4 one-pounders, I 
nine and half-inch moitar, 3 five and half- 
inch mortars, and 1 six-inch howitzer. 
550 whole barrels of powder, 2064 mus- 
kets with bayonets. 616 carbines, 4079 
pistols, 31 musketoons, 1208 swords. 
(Signed) F. Ocitvie, Capt. com- 
sanding Royal and St. Helena Artillery 


Since the above return was sent_to 
Major General Sir David Baird, the fol- 
lowing guns, left by the Viceroy in his 
flight, have been taken, and arms, &c. 
received : 

Brass Ordnance —3 four-pounders, 3 two- 
pounders, and x six-inch howitzer. 

139 muskets with bayonets, 71 muskets 
without bayonets, 85 pouches, 39 swords. 

j. F. 0. 
Return of the Killed, Wounded, and Missing of 
the Troops under the Command of Mi jor 

General Beresford, on the 26th and 27th 

Sune 1806. 

St. Helena Artillery—z rank and file 
‘wounded. 

71st Regiment—r Officer, 1 serjeant, 5 
rank and file wounded. 

St. Helena Infantry—z rank and file 
wounded: 1 Officer missing. 

—— Marines—3 rank and file wound- 
ed, 

Corps of Seamen—1 rank and file killed 

Names of Officers wounded and missing. 

Captain Le Blanc, of the 71st Regiment, 
shot in the leg; since amputated above the 
knee. Assistant Surgeon Haliday, of the 
Medical Staff attached to St. Helena Regi- 
ment, missing. 


Extract of a Letter from Major Gen. Beres- 

Jord, to the Right Hon. Lord Castlereagh, 

dated Fort of Buenos Ayres, 11th July, 

1806. 

I TRUST the conduct adopted to- 
wards the people here, has had its full 
effect, in impressing upon their minds 
the honour, generosity, and humanity 
of the British character ; his majesty’s 
ministers will see by the detail of our 
proceedings, that after the army had 
—_— the Rio Chuelo, the city of 

uenos Ayres remained at our mercy, 
and that, in fact, the only conditions 
on which I entered were such as I 
pleased to offer, and which humanity, 
and a regard to our national character, 
would naturally give under any circum- 
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stances. However, to quiet the minds 
of the inhabitants, we not only con. 
sented to put in writing my promises, 
but acceded to many conditions not 
expected by them ; and, contrary to di- 
rect stipulation, gave up to the propri- 
etors all the coasting vessels captured, 
with their cargoes, and of which I an. 
nex a return*, and the value of which 
amounted to one million and a half of 
dollars, and, which being done with the 
views already exposed, will, I trust, 
meet with his majesty’s approbation. 

I have the honour to inform his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, that I had detached 
Capt. Arbuthnot, of the 20th Light 
Dragoons, on the 3d instant, with a 
party consisting of seven dragoons, and 
twenty infantry, (the whole mounted) 
to a place called Luxan, fifty miles dis. 
tant. My principal object was to have 
the country reconnoitred, and to see 
what were the dispositions of the in- 
habitants ; but with the avowed object 
of escorting back some of the treasure 
which had been taken from here, and 
to prevent its following the viceroy, 
which I had reason to suspect was in- 
tended, though it was said to be all pri- 
vate property ; and, in which case, we 
had declared, if brought back, it should 
be given to its owners, if of this city.— 
Capt. Arbuthnot returned last night; 
and I am glad to say with information 
of a pleasing nature ; for your lordship 
will see, by this detachment passing so 
easily through the country, hae what- 
ever their present inclinations may be, 
there is no very great danger from any 
hostile intentions against us : and Capt. 
Arbuthnot reports rather favourably of 
the general dispositions of the people. 
The country to Luxan, as I have alrea- 
dy represented, in general the whole of 
it, is a perfect flat, and the view of the 
horizon obstructed by nothing but the 
immense herds of horses and cattle— 
but principally horned cattle. 

Luxan is situated on a river of the 
same name, and where there is a bridge 
over it, and the route leading to all the 





* It has been found difficult to pro- 
cure the return of vessels here alluded 
to, at least the names of all. They are 
of various classes, from one hundred 
and fifty tons downwards, and amount 
in the whole to one hundred and eighty 
in number. 
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interior provinces, and I rather think it 
will be adviseable on many accounts, 
that I possess myself of it, which I can 
do by a small detachment. Much of 
the treasure was caught actually going 
to Cordova, and the rest, but for the 
opportune arrival of the party, would 
have been pillaged. , 

The waggons conveying this treasure 
may be expected here to-morrow.— 
Those with the royal treasure, and that 
of the Philippine company, arrived 
some time since, and is already em- 
barked. 

The Hon. Major Deane, who is the 
bearer of these dispatches, will give any 
further information to his majesty’s 
ministers, that they may desire; and I] 
beg to recommend him as an officer 
deserving of any mark of favour that 
his majesty may be graciously pleased 
to bestow on him. 


PROCLAMATION. 
By William Carr Beresford, Major 


General commanding in Chief his 
Britannic Majesty’s Forcts employed 
on the east coast of South America, 
and Lieutenant Governor of Buenos 
Ayres and all its Dependencies. 


The town of Buenos Ayres and its 
dependencies being now subject to his 
Bntannic majesty by the energy of his 
majesty’s arms, the major-general, with 
aview of establishing a perfect confi- 
dence in the liberality and justice of his 
majesty’s government, and quieting the 
minds of all the inhabitants who are 
now in the city, or who from the ap- 
prehension of the general casualties of 
war may have quitted it, thinks it ne- 
cessary to proclaim without a moment’s 
loss of time, that it is his majesty’s most 
gracious intention that the people of 
Buenos Ayres, atid such other provin- 
ces in the Rio de la Plata, as may 
eventually come under his protection, 
shall enjoy the full and free exercise of 
their religion, and that every respect 
shall be shewn to its holy ministers. 

That the courts of justice shall con- 
tinue the exercise of their functions in 
all cases of civil or criminal procedure, 
with such references to the major-ge- 
neral as were had to the viceroy on for- 
Mer occasions, and the major-general 
pledges himself that as far as depends 
on him every thing shall be done to 
bring those processes to -an immediate 
and just issue. 

Universat Mae. Vou. VI. 
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All private property of every descrip- 
tion shall receive the most ample pro- 
tection, and whatever may be required 
by the troops, either of provisions or 
other articles, shall be immediately paid 
for at such prices as may be fixed on by 
the Cabildo. 

The major-general therefore calls up- 
on the most illustrious bishop, his co- 
adjutors, and all ecclesiastical orders, 
foundations, colleges, hcads of corpo 
rate bodies, mayor, aldermen, and bur- 
gesses, to explain to the inhabitants in 
general, that they are ever to be pro- 
tected in their wien and property ; 
aad until the pleasure of his Britannic 
majesty is known, they are to be go- 
verned by their own municipal laws. 

The major-general thinks it necessary 
to acquaint the general and commercial 
interest of the country, that it is his 
majesty’s most gracious intention that 
a free trade shall be opened and per- 
mitted to South America, similar to 
that enjoyed by all others of his ma- 
jesty’s colonies, particularly the island 
of Trinidada, whose inhabitants have 
felt peculiar benefits from being under 
the government of a sovereign powerful 
enough to protect them from any insult, 
end generous enough to give them such 
commercial advantages as they could 
not enjoy under the administration of 
any other country. 

With the promise of such rigid pro- 
tection to the established religion of the 
country and the exercise of its civil 
laws, the major-general trusts that all 
good citizens will unite with him in 
their exertions to keep the town quiet 
and peaceable, as they may now enjoy 
a free trade, and all the advantages of a 
commercial intercourse with Great Bri- 
tain, where no oppression exists, and 
which he understands has been the only 
thing wanting by the rich province of 
Buenos Ayres, and the inhabitants of 
Soath America in general, to make it 
the most prosperous country in the 
world. 

The major-general has now only to 
call upon the magistrates to setid to the 
difierent farmers in the country, and 
induce them to bring into the markets 
provisions and vegetables of every de- 
scription, for which they shall be ime 
mediately paid, and any complaints 
whieh may be made shall be redressed 
without, delay. 

It _ been represented to the 
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the earliest opportunity of informiig 

himself on that subject, from the best’ 

commercial authorities, and he will 

then make such reductions in the over- 

bearing duties as may seem most con- 

dusive to the interest of the country, 

until the pleasure of his Britannic ma- 

jesty is known, 

(Signed) W.C. Beresrorp, 
Maj. Gen. and Lieut. Gov. 
(A correct copy) 
Geo. W. Kennett, Mil. Sec. 


PROCLAMATION, 


By the Commanders in Chief of. his 
“Britannic Majesty's Forces by Land 
and Sea. 

Although the laws of war give all 
ships, barges, vessels, boats, and craft 
of every description in harbours, rivers, 
and creeks, to the captors, yet the com- 
manders in chief of his Britannic. majes- 
ty’s forces by land and sea, feeling that 
such captures will distress the owners 
of small vessels, as they may be the 
only means by which they gain their 
livelihood, and anxiously wishing to 
give every encouragement to real indus- 
try, and every accommodation to the 
inhabitants of South America, do by 
this proclamation give up all such small 
vessels as shall appear to be really vessels 
carrying on the coasting trade of the 
river. And they at the same time call 
upon all the owners of those vessels, 
and the inhabitants in general, to see 
that no imposition is practised on the 
captors by the vessels claiming this act 
of grace, that are not entitled toit. The 
captors trust they merit this attention 
from their liberal conduct to the inha- 
bitants of South America, and their de- 
sire to do every thing in their power to 
promote the happiness of the country. 

The description of vessels included 
in this proclamation, are to be named 
by Capt. Lajunor, and Capt, Thomp- 
son, captain of the port. 

Given under our hands, in the Castle 
of Buenos Ayres, the 30th day of 
June, 1806. 

(Signed) W.C. Beresrorp. 

Home Poruam. 

A true copy, 


. Kennett, Mil. See. 


Gro. Wn 
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duties bear too hard on the enterprise * ; 


commerce, he has determined to take * 
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Extract of a Dispatch from Major Gen.: 
Beresford to the Right Hon. Lord Cas- 

tléreagh, dated Fort of Luenos Ayres, 

‘16th July. 

I am now able to transmit nearly an . 
account of the money which has been 

received as prize under the terms of my, 
agreement with the acting governor of 

the place, previous to my entering the 

town. ‘The statement shews the vari- 

ous departments and public bodies 


* whence the sums forming the total has 


been derived ; the sum of one million, 
eighty-six thousand, two hundred and 
eighty dollars is going home in his ma- 
jesty’s ship Narcissus, and Sir Home 
Popham and myself have thought it 
ri on to reserve here for the exigencies 
of the army and navy a considerable 
sum; and for the purpose of keeping 
down the exchange on bills drawn bv 
the respective services, and which would 
otherwise bring the dollar to an enor- 
mous price. 

It is estimated that the merchandise 
in the King’s stores, principally Jesuit’s 
bark and quicksilver, and which is in 
the Philippine Company's stores, . with 
the little that is retained of float- 
ing property, will amount, if it can be 
disposed of, to between two and three 
tnillions of dollars. Of the bullion 
delivered in, some is claimed as private 
property, and which shall be delivered 
in the same spirit of liberality with 
which, we trust, it will be considered 
we have acted here. The sixty-one 
thousand seven hundred and_ ninety 
dollar's were yesterday delivered to the 
Consulada, on their assurance only 
that it belonged to the people of this 
town, and they have a claim upon forty 
or fifty thousand dollars more, which 
will be settled this day. 

Account of Monies, €8c. received in conse- 
quence ofan Agreement on the 28th of 
June, 1806, and then brought from and 
near Luxam. 


Buenos Ayres, July 16, 1806. 
Embarkedon board his Majesty’s ship Narcissus, 


Royal treasure; brought in by Dollars. 

Mr, Casamajor 208,519 
Philippine Company; 108,000 
Post Office; ditto 56,872 
Tobacco Administration; ditto 945323 
Custom House; ditto "57,000 


ditto 


Carried over 524.714 











1806) 
Dollars. 
Brought over - 524,714 


From the Agent of the Philip- i 
pine Company — 
114 skins, containing each 3000 
ollars; brought back from 
Luxam by Captain Arbuth- 
not’s party - 
2 boxes, ditto 
Gold bar; ditto 
71 ingots of silver 


100,000 


342,000 
‘5:932 
562 

113, 
1,086,298 


a 


Remains in the Treasury. 

From the Agent of the Philip- 
pine Company -- 
Consulada ; brought back from 
Luxam by Capt. Arbuthnot’s 
party ‘ - 
324 linen bags*; ditto - - = 
38 Boxest; brought back from 
Luxam by Capt. Arbuthnot’s 


30,000 


61,790 
32,500 


46,000 
4,825 


of a priest 


205,115 

Embarked on board the Nar- 
cissus 
Remains in the Treasury - 


party -= « - - 
Box found in the house 


1086,208 
205,015 


1,291,323 


Total 


Admiralty Office, Sept. 3. 

Capt. Donnelly, of his Majesty’s ship 
Narcissus, arrived last night at this 
office with adispatch from Commodore 
Sir Home Popham, Knt. addressed to 
William Marsden, Esq. of which the 
following isa copy: 

Narcissus, off Buenos Ayres, July 6. 
Srr, 

In the letter which I had the honour 
to address vou from St. Helena, on the 
30th of April, 1 fully explained, for 
the information of my Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, the motives 
that induced me to press so strongly 
the urgency and expediency of under- 
taking an expedition against the ene- 
my’s settlements in the Rio de. la 
Plata. 

I have therefore only to give you a 
short detail of the proceedings of the 
squadron; previously congratulating 
their Lordships on his Majesty’s forces 





* Not counted, but supposed rooo dol- 
lars each. 

+ Not counted, but supposed 2000 dol- 
lars cach, 
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being in full possession of Buenos 

Ayres and its dependencies ; the capital 

one of the richest and most extensive 
rovinces of South America. 

"To the commerce of Great Britain it 
‘eabibits peculiar advantages, as well as 
to the active industry of her manufactur- 
ingtowns. And when I venture in ad- 
dition to assnre their Lordships of the 
extreme healthiness of the climate, I 
trust I only hold out a consolation 
that the friends of every person em- 
ployed on this expedition are justly en- 
titled to, and which I am satisfied will 
be equally gratifying to the feelings of 
every British subject. 

As I considered it an object of mate- 
rial consequence to obtain the earliest 
local information in the river, I placed 
the ree under the direction of Cap- 
tain Rowley on the 27th of May, and 
preceded it in the Narcissus for that 
purpose. 

On the 8th ult. we anchored near 
the Island of Flores ; and, after passing 
Monte-Video the following day, we 
detained a Portuguese schooner, by 
whom the intelligence we had formerly 
received was generally confirmed. On 
the 11th we fell in with the Encounter 
and Ocean transports near the south 
coast of the river; and on the 13th we 
joined the squadron. 

It was immediately determined to 
attack the capital; and no time was 
lost in removing the marine battalion 
to the Narcissus, the Encounter, and 
the transports, for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding to Buenos Ayres, while the 
Diadem blockaded the port of Monte~ 
Video, and the Raisonable and Dio- 
mede, by way of demonstration cruised 
near Maldonado and other assailable 
points. 

Our progress up the river was very 
much retarded by the shoalness of the 
water, adverse winds, and currents, 
continual fogs, and the great inaccuracy 
of the charts; but by the unremitting 
and laborious exertions of the officers 
and men | had the honour to command, 
those difficulties were surmounted, and 
the squadron anchored in the afternoon 
of the 25th off Point Quelmey a Poul- 
chin, about twelve miles from Buenos 
Ayres. 

"As it was impossible for the Narcis- 
sus to approach the shore on account 
of the shoalness of the water, the 
Encounter was run in so close as 


2 
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to take the’ground, the more effec- 
tually to cover the debarkation of the 
army in case of necessity: the whole, 
however, was landed in the course of 
the evening without the least opposi- 
,tion; consisting of the detachment of 
his Majesty’s troops from the Cape, 
and -that from: St. Helena, with the 
marine battalion under the orders of 
Captain King, of his Majesty’s ship 
the Diadem, which was composed of 
the marines of the squadron augmented 
by the incorporation of some seamen, 
and three companies of Royal Blues 
from the same source of enterprise, 
which had been regularly trained for 
that duty, and dressed in an appropri- 
ate uniform, 

The enemy was posted at the village 
of Reduction, which was on an emi- 
nence about two miles from the beach, 
with the appearance of a fine plain be- 
tween the two armies, which, howe- 
ver, proved on the following morning 
to be only a morass in a high state of 
verdure. 

This in some measure checked our 
advancement, nor did the enemy open 
his fi .d train till the troops were nearly 
in the middle of the swamp, from 
whence he thought it was impossible 
for them to be extricated. 

The able and excellent disposition of 
General Beresford, and the intrepidity 
of his army, very soon however satis- 
fied the enemy that his only safety was 
in a precipitate retreat, for we had the 
satisfaction of seeing from the ships 
yiear four thousand Spanish cavalry fly- 
ing in every direction, leaving their ar- 
tillery behind them, while our troops 
were ascending the hill with that cool- 
ness and courage which has on every 
oceasion marked the character of a Bri- 
tish soldier, and has been exemplified 
in proportion to the difficulties and 
dangers by which he was opposed. _ 

I-have probably trespassed on a line 
that does not immediately belong to 
me, but I could not resist the gratifi- 
cation of relating to their lordships 
what I saw; assuring myself, at the 
same time they will be convinced, if 
the enemy had given the squadron an 
equal opportunity, I should have had 
the pleasing duty of reporting an ho- 
nourable issue to the effect of their 
eminert zeal and exertions. 

On the 27th, in the morning, we 
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River Chello, .but it blew so hard, that 
it was totally impracticable to have any 
communication with the shore during 
that day. 

Early on the 28th, a royal salute was 
fired from the Castle of Buenos Ayres, 
in honour of his Majesty’s colours be- 
ing hoisted in South America, and in- 
stantly returnéd by the ships lying off 
the town. 

I now consider it to bea proper mo- 
ment for acknowledging in terms of 
the sincerest gratitude, my high sense 
of the zealous and animated conduct of 
every officer and man in the squadron 
which I have the extraordinary good 
fortune to command. 

Captain Rowley, with Captain Ed. 
monds under his.orders, continued as 
long as the weather would permit an 
advantageous demonstration off Mal- 
donado. 

Captain Donnelly, who did me the 
favour of requesting that I would go 
up the river in the Narcissus, and to 
whom, from his rank, no specific service 
could be assigned in our small scale of 
operations, applied himself in every oc- 
casion were he could promote the ob- 
jects of the expedition :—and, as he is 
charged with this dispatch, I take the 
liberty of recommending him to their 
Lordship’s protection, under a full con- 
viction they will obtain, through him, 
every information which they have a 
right to expect from an officer of great 
intelligence and Jong meritorious ser- 
vice. 

I consider Captain King, with the 
officers of the Wisies Battalion, so 
completely under the Report of Gen. 
Beresford, that I shall only state to 
their Lordships my extreme satisfaction 
on hearing personally from the General 
how highly he appreciated every part 
of their conduct, particularly the ce- 
lerity with which they transported the 
artillery and troops across the Rio 
Chello after the bridge was burnt by 
the enemy. 

Lieut. Talbot, of the Encounter, ma- 
nifested great zeal in every instance 
where it was necessary to call on him; 
Lieut. Groves, of the Diadem was also 
very active in landing the ordnance and 
ordnance stores, and I think it highly 
proper to state to their Lordships that 
the masters and crews of the different 
transports behaved with great attention 


gaw some firing near the banks of the during the whole of this service. 
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I inclose a copy of the terms* grant- 
ed to the inhabitants after the capture 
of the city, by which their Lordships 
will see that the coasting vessels in the 
river, supposed with their cargoes to 
amount to one million and a half of 
dollars, were restored to the proprie- 
tors; for an early record to the country 


List of New Putlications. 


of the great liberality of his Majesty's 
Government. ; 
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I have the honour to be, &c. 
Home Pornam. 
I have sent Lieutenant Groves to 
take possession of Ensenaba de Baragan, 
a pot to the eastward of Buenos Ayres, 
where I understand there are two gun- 
vessels and two merchant ships. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 1806, 


> && As this Department will be of great Importance to AvuTuors and Boox- 


SELLERS, as well as to Literature in general, it is requested that Notices 


of Works may le forwarded as early as possible (free of Postage), which 


will be regularly inserted. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Ercutnes, representing Fragments 
of antique Grecian and Roman Archi- 
tectural Ornaments, chiefly collected 
in Italy. Drawn from the Originals, 
by C. H. Tatham. Folio. 11. 5s. 

Professional Observations on the 
Architecture of the principal Ancient 
and Modern Buildings in France and 
Italy. ByG.Tappen. 10s. Od. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Observations on the Mildew, sug- 
gested by the Queries of Mr. A. Young, 
by I. Egremont, esq. 1s. 6d. 

The Farmer’s Daily Journal and 
Complete Accomptant, from Michael- 
mas 1806, to Michaelmas 1807. By 
a practical Farmer. 7s. 

The Farmer’s Account Book. 11. Is. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
containing every autheptic Particular 
by which his extraordinary Character 
has been formed, with a concise His- 
tory of the Events that have occasioned 
his unparalleled Elevation, and a Philo- 


= sophical Review of his Manners and 


Policy as a Soldier, a Statesman, and 
a Sovereign. _{]lustrated with Por- 
traits, by W.L. Van-ess. No. I. Od. 
To be completed in 24 numbers. 

Memoir of the Life of the Right 
Honourable C. J. Fox, late one of his 
Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, 
&e. with Anecdotes of his Domestic 
Habits and Friendships; Public Ser- 
vices; his Talents as an Orator, a 
Writer, a Statesman, and the Leader 
of a Party, &c. To which is added, 
the Character of Mr. Fox, by R. B. 
Sheridan, esq. M.P. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 
Symonds. 





* See Major General Beresford’s dis- 
patches. 


Circumstantial Details of the long 
Illness and last Moments of Mr. Fox. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

A new and appropriate System of 
Education for the labouring People of 
England, By P. Colquhoun, L.L, D 
2s. Od. 

A Treatise on Plain and Spherical 
Trigonometry ; with their most useful 
Practical Applications. By J. Bonny- 
castle. 12s. 

HISTORY. 

An Abridgement of the History of 
New England, for the Use of Young 
Persons. By H. Adams. 3s. 

A summary Account of the Vice- 
royalty of Buenos Ayres, or La Plata; 
including . its Geographical Position, 
Climate, &c. Extracted from the best 
Authorities. §vo. 3s. 

LAW. 

A Guide to the Property Act, 46 
Geo. III. with Tables of Calculation, 
Forms of Proceeding, Causes of I!lus- 
tration, and Explanatory Notes. gyvo. 
5s 


An Act for granting to his Majesty 
during the present War, and until the 
Oth of April next afier a definitive 
Treaty of Peace, additional Duties on 
Property. Ss. 

An Act to enable his Majesty annu- 
ally to train a proportion of his Sub- 
jects in England, more effectually te 
provide for the Defence of the Realin. © 
Is. Od. 

Trial of H. Stanton, esq. of the 8th 
(or King’s) Regiment, on Charges for 
unofficerlike Behaviour, as preferred 
against him by Lieutenant Colonel 
Young. 3s. Od. 

‘Trial of J. D. R. Rouvellet, esq. 
for Forgery, at Wells, in the County 
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of Somerset, August 2, 1806. Taken 
in Short Hand by A. Fraser. 2s. 6d. 
MINERALOGY. 

Werneria, or Short Characters of 
Earths and Minerals. Part II. by Phi- 
lagrievila. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Brief Remarks on the Licentious- 
ness of certain Details, tending to de- 
grade high public Characters. 2s. 6d. 

The Patriot’s Review of Mr. Jef- 
frey’s Pamphlet, respecting the Con- 
duct of the Prince of Wales. 2s. 6d. 

A Reply to Dr. Trotter's Second 
Pamphlet, respecting the Means of 
Destroying the Fire Damp. By the 
Author of an Address to the Proprie- 
tors and Managers of Coal Mines. Is. 

Selections from the Works of Ma- 
dame de Genlis; consisting princi- 
pally of Precepts, Maxims, and Re- 
flections. 5s. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

On Vaccine Inoculation. By R. 
Willan, M.D. F.A.S. 4to. 15s. 

Vaccine Vindicia, or Defence of 
Vaccination ; containing a Refutation 
of the cases and Reasonings on the 
same in Dr. Rowley’s and Dr. Mose- 
ley’s late extraordinary Pamphlets a- 
gainst Vaccination. With the Report 
of the Medical Council of the Royal 
Jennerian Society. Embellished with 
several Plates. By R. J. Thornton, 
M.D. Ssvo. 10s. 6d. Symonds. 

The Naval, Military, an: private 
Practitioner's Amanuensis Medicus et 
Chirurgicus. By Dr. Cuming. 7s. 

NOVELS. 

Alphonsine, or Maternal Affection. 
By M. Genlis. 4 vols. 11. 2s. 

‘Constantia de Courcy. 2 vols. 6s. 

The Castle of Berry Pomeroy. By 
E. Montague. 2 vols. Qs. 

The Anglo-Saxons, or the Court of 
Ethelwukd. By L. Armstrong, esq. 
Avols. 18s. 

Monteith, a Novel; founded on 
Scottish History. By Mrs. Rice. 2 
vols. 8s. 

POLITICAL. 

Substance of the Speech of the Right 
Hon. R. B. Sheridan, at a Meeting of 
the Electors of Westminster, at the 
Crown and Anchor, Sept. 18, 1806. 
Is. 
A Political Essay on the Commerce 
of Portugal and her Colonies ;_ Particu- 
larly of Brasil in South America. 
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Translated from the Portuguese of 
I. I. Da Cunha De Azeredo Coutinho, 
8vo. 6s. Symonds. 


POETRY. 

The Battle of Copenhagen, fought 
April 2, 1806, by Lord Nelson. With 
Notes by T. Rodd 8vo. 5s. 

Ballads and Lyrical Pieees. By W. 
Scott, esq. 8vo. 7s. Gd. . 

i a Collection of Poems by 
various Authors. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Battle of Trafalgar; to which 
is added, a Selection of Fugitive Pieces, 
chiefly written at Sea. By L. Hollo. 
ran, D.D. 10s. 6d. 


RELIGION. 
Demonstration of the Existence of 


God. From the French of F. A. Cha- 
teaubriand by F. Shoberl. 12mo. 35, 
Letters on various Religious Sub- 
jects. By W. Cooper, of Dublin. 2s, 
Contention for the Faith, or Scriptu- 
ral Refutation of the leading Religious 
Principles of W. Cooper. By W. W, 
Horne. 1s. 6d. : 

An Awful Warning to Orthodox 
Professors ; being a Companion to Mr, 
Macgowan’s Arian and Socinian Me 
nitor, 12mo. Gd. 

A Sermon, preached at Holy Rood 
Church, Southampton, Aug. 10th, 
180d, on the Duty of Humanity to- 
ward the irrational Part of the Crea 
_ By the Rev. C. S. Hawtrey, A.B. 

A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Rochester, in the Year 
1806. By J. Law, D.D. Archdea- 
con of Rochester. 1s. 6d. 

Further Evidence of the Existence 
of the Deity, Intended as an humble 
Supplement to Archdeacon  Paley’s 
Natural Theology. By G. Clark. 2s. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish 
Church of St. Nicholas, Rochester, 
August 17, 1806. By the Rev. C. 
Moore, M.A. Is. 6d. 

A Plain and Affectionate Address to 
the Parishioners of St. Martin’s and All 
Saints, in Leicester, from the Rey. E. 
T. Vaughan, A.M. Is. 6d. 

A Sermon, occasioned by the Cir- 
cumstances of the late glorious Victory 
obtained by the British Fleet under the 
Command of Lord Nelson, over the 
combined Fleets, off Trafalgar, Oct, 
21, 1805. Delivered on Board His 
Majesty’s Ship Britannia, at Sea, No- 
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vember 3, 1805. 
D.D. 2s. Gd. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Descriptive Tour to the Lakes of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, in 
the Autumn of 1804. Svo. 4s. — 

An History and Picturesque Guide 
to the Isle of Wight. By J. Butlar. 
12mo, 5s. 

An Excursion from London to Do- 
ver; containing some Account of the 
Manufactures, Natural and Artificial 
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Curiosities, History, &¢. By J. Gar- 
diner. 2 vols. 8s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

An Excursion in France and other 
Parts of the Continent of Europe, from 
the Cessation of Hostilities in 1801 to 
13th of December, 1803 ; including 
a Narrative of the unprecedented De- 
tention of the English Travellers in that 
Country as Prisoners of War. By C. 
Maclean, M.D. 8vo. 7s. 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


THE events that have occurred since 
our last report, are of a very interest- 
ing nature; and some of them do great 
honour to the English character. ‘The 
Emperor of the French is attempting, , 
to the utmost of his power, to do us 
a great and essential service, by shut- 
ting us out entirely from any concern 
in the Continent of Europe; and it 
would have been well for us, if we 
could have been persuaded some time 
ago, that our strength and our treasure 
might have been much better employed 
than in alliances, which drained us of 
our wealth, and were incapable of as- 
sisting in a common cause. A new 
scene is open to the exertions of Bri- 
tain. Another continent may employ 
us, in which we may not only enric 
this country, but do service to the in- 
habitants under our protection, and 
general service to mankind. The mind 
is lost in contemplating the manifold 
advantages that would result from a 
complete abandonment of our former 
European politics, and by applying our- 
selves solely to our native element. 

The possession of the Cape of Good 
Hope has led to another establishment. 
We say an establishment, under the 
hope that nothing shall induce us to 
give up a glorious conquest; a con- 
quest in which, considering the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking, less of the 
horrors of war have been experienced, 
than in any similar event per laps from 
the beginning of: the ond. Our mi- 
litary commanders, the admiral and the 
general at the Cape of Good Hope, 
formed a plan for the conquest of the 
Spanish settlement on the river La 
Plata, in South America. For the exe- 
cution of this great object, they em- 
barked about sixteen hundred men, and 
with great skill effected a landing with« 


in a few miles of Buenos Ayres, the 
principal town of the settlement, and 
supposed to contain a population of 
thirty thousand persons. Soon after 
the landing, they marched against a 
body of four thousand Sueniart, who, 
after a little firing, fled from our troops, 
and scarcely any further resistance was 
made; for our army marched into the 
town, before the articles of capitula- 
tion could be drawn up and signed, 
and they were actually signed when we 
were in possession of the city. 

Here was a fine opportunity of imi- 
tating the French, in plundering the 
inhabitants of almost every thing the 
had, But British honour and ritish 
valour would not condescend to such 
meanness. ‘The war was between the 
two governments: the right of con- 
quest had confered on us whatever be- 
longed to the ancient government of 
Spain. This alone was demanded.— 
The property of individuals, and of 
civil and religious communities was re- 
spected ; the laws and customs of the 
country were permitted to remain in 
full force; and the astonished inhabit- 
ants of Buenos Ayres saw nothing in 
the dreaded name of conquerors, but 
real deliverers from an arbitrary and op- 
pressive yoke. Popery is the esta- 
blished religion of the country, and the 
Inquisition preserves its inhuman rites : 
but under a Protestant government the 
clergy will not be able to oppress their 
scople, and liberty of conscience will 
be established. ‘The bigotry of the 
Spaniards will gradually subside; and 
finding the Heretics so much more hu- 
mane and benevolent thdn their Ca- 
tholic brethren, the province will want 
none of the ancient rigours to preserve _ 
peace and tranquillity. 

But how could an army of less than 
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two thousand persons take possession, 
or how can they keep possession of an 
extensive province. We hope that 
such a question may ever excite asto- 
nishment in the breast of an English- 
man, and that our posterity may never 
be degraded so low, as to lose the spirit 
and character of their ancestors. The 
same causes produce the same effects. 
Spanish America groans under the same 
evils as the mother country, intole- 
rance and superstition. A society for 
the Suppression of Vice has deprived 
both countries of their. ancient senti- 
ments of honour: and, if the society 
of the same name in England should 
be permitted to go on in its infamous 
course, it will produce precisely the 
same effects in this country. A Spa- 
niard could not speak, could not move, 
without his words and actions being 
controuled by the civil or religious 
powers. If a few persons were met 
together, and indulged in any pastime, 
this was construed into a riot; if the 
least word was spoken that could be 
twisted into an expression of derision 
on either government or religion, the 


poor speaker expiated his crime in the 


cells of the Inquisition. The priest 
ard the alguazil were ever at the heels 
of every man; and the miseries of this 
species of government are finely de- 
scribed by a Spanish writer, whose 
Janguage, admirably translated by the 
present Lord Holland, is before the 
»ublic,; and deserves to be read by every 
Enetishanan. We particularly recom- 
mend it to those members of the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice, now 
holding their meetings in this capital, 
and particularly for those people who 
lately met together to deliberate on the 
propriety of shutting up pastry-cooks 
shops om a Sunday, which ended in 
the impudent resolve, that for the pre- 
sent things might remain as they were, 
but particular care should be taken of 
the space interposed between the shut- 
ters. 

Under the bondage of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, a bondage 
worse than Egyptian, the population 
of Buenos Ayres could have no spirit 
to defend their hemes. They had no 
homes, no country. Birth had placed 
them in the country; bet all the links 
which attach us to our soil and to so- 
ciety were rusted or broken, ‘The ex- 
tensive territory around them was pro- 
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ductive to no purpose. A fine river 
offered them the means of conveying 
their commodities to the sea, but there 
was no spirit of enterprise. A rigorous 
government shut them out from all the 
light that. has blazed upon the old 
world, and ignorance was supposed to 
be the best security for their obedience, 
A new system, anda far more liberal 
one, will be established. An immense 
trade may be carried on between this 
country and Buenos Ayres, and a small 
force will not only secure us the pos- 
session of the country, but lay openall 
the. commerce of Peru and Chili to our 
ships. A meeting of merchants has 
been held upon the subject; and the 
resolves of our cabinet will be known 
before our next. A liberal and enlight- 
ened policy will, wetrust, do every thing 
for our new subjects, that is consistent 
with the sovereignty of this country, 
and will look for ihe true return ina 
friendly intercourse and exchange of 
commodities, not in such schemes as 
tend to aggrandize a few individuals, 
and to produce immatured independ- 
ence, 

The attack, which we have so suc- 
cessfully made in the South of Spanish 
America, will have a good effect on 
Miranda’s expedition ; but no accounts 
to be depended on have as yet reached 
us, respecting this adventurer. The 
same dulike of the Spanish govern- 
ment pervades the Caraccas, as prevail 
ed at Buenos Ayres: and, if Miranda 
has’but force enough to stand the first 
attack, there cannot be a doubt that 
numbers will join his standard. It 
will be as serviceable to us, that he 
should succeed in rendering that part 
of the country independent of Spain, 
as if it was conquered by our arms. 
Our manufactures will then find a free 
entrance into the country, and there 
will, for many years, be sufficient em« 
ployment for all our industry. 

As our arms have been distinguished 
for spirit and humanity in Spanish 
America, in another part of the world 
English prowess has been displayed in 
a manner worthy of this country. Itis 
to be lamented, that we have no great 
reason to expect any ultimate advantage 
to be derived from our success. The 
battle of Maida, in Calabria, will, 
however, be long remembered, The 
pride of the French has been humbled, 
and they have had a taste of what they 
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might expect, if they invaded this coun-" 
try. Our troops, about four thousand 
in number, were embarked in Sicily, 
and Janded in Calabria. Soon after 
their landing they attacked the French, 
double of their number, and with all 
the advantage of position. A few dis- 
charges of musquetry took place, and 
acharge was made by mutual consent 
by both sides. In awful silence a 
rushed forward with bayonets fixed, 
and to be transfixed, it might be ex- 
ected, in each others breasts. But 
French valour could bring one side 
only to the clash of the bayonets: the 
moment our’s touclied their's, terror per- 
vaded their ranks; they fled in dismay ; 


a horrible carnage was made; a vast _ 


number were made prisoners ; and the 
remainder saved their lives by flight. 
The French, in the neighbouring for- 
tresses, were compelled to send in 
speedy submissions, to preserve their 
lives from the fury of an enraged popu- 
lace. Unfortunately we had not troops 
enough to keep possession of what we 
had so gallantly conquered: but a 
judicious mode of attacking the coun- 
try, by means of. our shipping, and 
properly supported by the army en 


masse, might shake the new king of 
Naples on his throne: yet to what 


purpose would this be done? What 
would be gained by restoring the coun- 
try to its ancient masters, Bigotry, 
Superstion, and the Lazarons? 

Our last mentioned the destruction 
of the German constitution, by the 
league formed of certain princes under 
the protection of the emperor of France, 
but still their remained other princes, 
who had not withdrawn their alle- 
giance from the emperor of Germany. 
They might still have retained .their 
ancient forms: they might still have 
acknowledged their emperor: their 
diet, thongh diminished by the loss of 
one half of its members, might still 
have retained its influence over the 
rest. But the house of Austria, that 
had so long maintained its superiority 
in the empire, was now completely 
humbled, and trembling for its own 
dominions, was under the necessity 
of obeying every decree of a conqueror. 
He insisted upon the absolute renun- 
ciation of the empire of Germany, and 
the emperor of Austria ‘submitted. 
He absolved all his subjects’ from their 
allegiance, electors, dukes, and com- 
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mon people. He would be no longer 
emperor, and the diet could not. again 
be called, according to its accustomed 
forms. ‘The king of England, as elec- 
tor of Hanover, had no longer a lord 
paramount ; butalso he could no longer 
call for the protection of the Germanic 
body. The states were left to make 
various arrangements for themselves : 
they had no head, and the greater part 
were too weak to depend on their own 
energies. Sweden had united Pome- 
rania to itself. Denmark possesses 


Holstein, and is expected soon to. 


follow the example: what the other 
states will do, we must leave to time 
to discover. : 
This catastrophe has in a strange 
manner confounded all politics. We 
left in our last, Prussia and Sweden at 
loggerheads, and the king of England 
warring against Prussia, on tie account 
of Hanover. All is now changed. 
Sweden and Prussia have made up their 
differences, and the latter, if she means 
to keep possession of Hanover, must 
most probably, enter intoa war with 
France, to affectuate its purpose. 
What is England to do? Is she to 
unite With France to gain the elector- 
ate? 
pletely in the European world. Noth- 
ing is fixed. ‘There are no principles, 
on which to form any conclusion, 
They, who are friends to-day, to- 
morrow will be enemies, and from the 
want of a well digested plan among his 
opponents, the French emperor is 
enabled to carry on all his purposes. 
But this is not seen, or pretended not 
to be seen, by many of our writers in 
the public papers. They can in an 
instant raise a sufficient strength to 
oppose Buonaparte, and a single cire 
cumstance of little or no weight in 
itself, has raised their hopes to the ut- 


most, and by another attempt, the. 


towering hopes of France are to be 
effectually crushed. 

Their hopes are now fixed on Russia 5 
on Russia, who was supposed in 0 
last to have made her peace with 
France. A negociation had not only 
been opened between the two powers, 
but a treaty of peace had been signed at 
Paris, and for its completion it waited 
only for the ratification of it at Peters- 
burgh. A’ new scene there presented 
itself. The Autocrat of the Russias 
summoned in a very solemn manner 
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his council, laid open to them his de- 
signs, and surprised them with an ab- 
solute refusal to ratify the treaty. This 
refusal was notified to the ministers of 
all the foreign powers at the court, 
with an intimation, that the Autocrat 
would willingly consent to a treaty, 
which should have for its basis, a solid 
foundation for the deliverance of 
Europe from all its troubles. It is 
ose that the plenipotentiary of 

ussia exceeded his powers: but what 
are the points on which the disagree- 
ment arose, we have not at present 
any mode of ascertaining. It is suffi- 
cient that the Autocrat was displeased 
with the treaty of his mini:ter, and 
thus the negotiation ended. 

The displeasure of the Autocrat may 
dissolve a negotiation, or annul a 
treaty, but it becomes a serious matter 
for the discussion of other courts, how 
far they can rely upon a power of this 
kind. “His forces are at a great dis- 
tance from the field of action; and be- 
fore they can reader any effectual assist- 
ance to the cause, the allies, as was the 
case with Austria, may be ruined. 
But Prussia has sufficient ground to be 
discontented? Allowed. Will her 


situation be improved by entering into 
[ 


the contest ? he great Frederick is 
not now upon the throne ; and Prussia 
and Russia, whea united, would have 
to contend with a sovere'gn greater 
than the great Frederick, and with 
generals very different from those who 
were the favourites of the Autocrat, 
at the battle of Austerlitz. Russia 
then may do what she pleases. Her 
interference one way or the other is of 
little consequence; and Prussia may 
march its troops hackwards and for- 
wards, but will most probably sit 
down very contentedly with the quiet 
possession of Hanover. 

The new governments have begun to 
act. A meeting of the states has been 
held at Dusseldorf, at which the 
French great duke presided. The Ger- 
fan pride must have been not a little 
humbled, when he addressed their 
nobility, the proudest nobility in the 
world, and with the least reason. He 
requested them to unite with the faith- 
fal commons, in advising measures 
for the better government, and im- 
provement of the country, assuring 
them of his hearty co-operation : and 
there can be little “doubt, that under 
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the activity of the Frenchman, the 
country will be much improved ; the 
stupidity of the German notions of 
blood will be corrected ; and the com. 
mons will be restored to their prope; 
state in society. 

At Paris the negotiations are con. 
tinued between France and England, 
but the progress made is very uncer. 
tain. Our successes in Calabria and 
South America, may have a_ beneficial 
tendency, but it cannot be expected 
that Hanover will be permitted to re. 
turn to England, though the disputes 
with Prussia might bring about such 
an arrangement, that the’ Duke of 
York should have that and some adjoin- 
ing territory with the title of king, 
We have, liowever, nothing to appre- 
hend from the power of France, if we 
keep true to maritime politics, and 
leave the continent to itself. The ma- 
terials, of which some cabinets are 
made, do not suit our natures, and a 
fliuisy confederacy, like that made by 
the flimsy politician Pitt, would end 
only in a similar catastrophe. 

The presence of our fleet at Lisbon, 
under the command of Lord St. Vin- 
cent, excites many conjectures, A- 
mong them, one is, the removal of the 
Prince Regent, with ail his court, to 
the Brasils, and perhaps a wiser mea- 
sure could not be adopted by him, it, 
instead of an uncertain throne, he had 
determiued to secure to himself a king- 
dom, capable of being under proper 
management, as glorious.as any in the 
world. The Brasils enjoy every ad- 
vantage of climate and situation, and 
our neighbourhood to them, by the 
possession of the river La Plata, mus; 
destroy the narrow -policy by which 
they have hitherto been governed. 
Portugal will be no loser by the ab- 
sence of its court. 

Our domestic politics have . been 
much embarrassed by the death of Mr. 
Fox. This melancholy event has been 
for some time expected, and it is singu- 
lar, that the two rivals for political 
fame, expired so near in time to each 
other. A comparison between them 
will occupy the pens of many writers, 
but one effect of their loss, it is to be 
hoped, will be less of declamation in 
the house of commons, and more of 
real attention to the business of the 
state. Both had peculiar talents. _ Fox 
excelled in argument ; Pitt in brilliant, 
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ution: 
ngsihing quality, which belongs to 
a statesman, for which the late Lord 
Chatham was so justly famed. The 
affection, that a numerous_party of 
friends entertained for Mr. Fox, is a 
proof of the goodness of his heart: 
they loved the man: the zeal affected 
for the memory of Mr. Pitt, belonged 
only to the minister. Both these cele- 
brated men died at-a time unfortunate 
for their character: Pitt, just when 
the madness of his schemes was deve- 
loped by the fatal catastrophe at Au- 
sterlitz. Fox, after he had gained 
possession of power, and before he 
had realised a single object of his for- 
ier professions. 
: The death of Mr. Fox has made a 
vacancy for Westminster, and the fill- 
ing of it up is a matter of no small 
difficulty, and tends to shew the state 
in which he has left the party, that 
went by his name. A meeting of the 
electors was called, with a view -to 


find a proper person to be nominated as 
the future representative ; but a young 
nobleman and an Irish gentleman had 
previously offered themselves as candi- 


dates. At the. meeting the eyes of 
all were fixed on Mr. Sheridan, who 
evidently had turned his attention 
to this quarter, but in a very able and 
affecting speech; he declined the offer. 
The Irish gentleman seemed to have 
no party of consequence in his favour, 
and the chairman of the meeting was 
. decidedly in favour of Lord Perey. 
This favour he manifested in a manner 
not very becoming the situation of a 
chairman, nor useful to the person 
whom he supported, and on the shew 
of hands, a very large majority was 
Wecisively against the pretensions of the 
young lord. What these pretensions 
are, independent of the fortune, which 
he is likely to possess, the public as 
yet has had no opportunity oF know- 
ing. He is but just of age, and no 
opportunity has hitherto been afforded 
tohim of distinguishing himself. In 
short, he is, as to the commons of 
England, a perfectly novus homo; and it 
was very properly observed at the meet- 
ing, that, though this was the age of 
young Roscinses, it did not become 
the city of Westminster to chose one 
for its representative. ‘he meeting 
broke up, without having selected a 
person tu be nominated, and a future 
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into consideration. 

From these occurrences it is scarcely 
possible, that the election should pass 
over without a contest. A candidate 
vill start most probably at the posty if 
one is not previously nominated: and, 
indeed it will not do the city much 
credit, if, after having been represented 
by a man of most distinguished talents, 
it should choose for a successor a 
youth, totally unknown, and depend- 
ing entirely on the character of a ducal 
house. Besides, there is a great deal 
of business, belonging to a representa- 
tion.of Westminster, on which some 
stress might be laid, if the city had 
not shewn how Jittle it regarded such 
a cirenmstance ; by sending repeatedly 
to parliament a representative, who 
was, from his other occupations, in- 
capable of attending his duty in parlia, 
ment. Long however as elections 
have been in use if this country, the 
object of them is but partially under- 
stood, and the scenes, developed by a 
Westminster election, console foreign- 
ers for the disadvantages attending the 
want of them in their own country, - 

The effect of Mr. Fox’s death, in the 
state of parties in this country, must 
be very considerable. There is now 
no man of preponderating abilities on 
any side: no one to whom a body of 
men can look up as to their head. 
The Grenvilles will be very powerful. 
The firm of the house is strong, and 
the advantage of possessing the prime 
minister, will increase, to a very high 
degree, its influence. Other parties 
are so broke to pieces, have so few 
points of union, that now seems to be 
the favourable moment for all to give 
up little points, and dedicate them- 
selves to the service of the country. 
The miserable ambition of Mr. Pitt, 
has made this more than ever necessary, 
as his whole aim seems to have been to . 
tule by himself alone; and to destroy, 
wherever he met with it, every species 
of talent in the country. The injury 
he has done to the nation in this re- 
spect, cannot for a long time, and may 
never be rectified. 

The monied interest, besides the. 
fluctuations of omnium,- has been 
agitated by the pursuit of a man, who 
was guilty of a very considerable fraud . 
in the Stock Exchange. He was . 
taken in the Isle of Man, and brought 
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before the Lord Mayor, where a curious 
kind of investigation has taken place. a 
Counsel has been heard on both sides, 
to deiermine whether the man_ has 
been guilty of any crime or not; and, 
if he has, what the crime is. The 
proceeding seems to us to be of a novel 
and very extraordinary nature, and we 
cannot see any reason, why the de- 
fendant should have entered at all into 
the question. 
the prosecutors to lay their complaints 
before the lord mayor: the facts are 
suiliciently evident, and the crime 
ouxht to be clearly pointed out. The 
penalties of false imprisonment would 
then lay on the head of the proper 
person, ifhe had been unjustly coin- 
mitted to prison: but it is a danzer- 
ous precedent, to suffer our ancient 
laws to be broken through, with re- 
spect to criminal proceedings. We 


ought to be particularly careful of this, 
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as the monied interest is very strong, 
and it is natural for it to go to the “4 
most limit of the law, for ‘its security, 
That limit must not be exceeded. 

Many parts of the country have 
been gratified by the. progress of the 
Prince of Wales through them. In 
every place he has been received with 
the strongest marks of attachment to 
his’ person, and to the house of 
Brunswick ; the house clected by the 
country for ‘the support and defence of 
its liberties. To the addresses of a vast 
variety of corporations, his roval high. 
ness made appropriate answers, with 
that dignity of courtesy, which 50 
much becomes him ; and he will re 
turn to the capital, as much pleased 
with his fellow countrymen, as they 
were with him, and such progresses 
cannot fail of having a beneficial influ- 
ence on both parties. 
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Including the principal Murriages and Deaths in and near London ; and 
Biographical Notices of eminent Persons deceased. 


THE Board of Agriculture has this 
year offered various premiums for the 
promotion — of that useful science ; 
among which are the three foilow- 
ing:- 

1. ‘© To the persons who shall pro- 
duce to the Board the model of the 
best and ers. a cottage, on the scale 
of one tach to a foot; with estimates 
of the expense of erecting it—!rom five 
to ten guineas, according to merit. 

2. ** It having been represented to 
the Board, that there are roads in some 
parts of the Kinj gdom where much cuar- 
rie s work 5 recularly dorie wiih one- 
horse carts 5 a id as, in such cases, it is 
couce.ved that it might be easy 
Cariers to substitute oxe Q, or spayed 
heifers, in some of their carts for com- 
parison, the Board’ will give to the 
curser, or other person, — who shall 
make tie experiment, In the most sa- 
tis actory manner, during one year, 
and report the result to the B oard, 50 
guineas. [tis required, that the oxen 
be fed in the same manner as_ the 
horses, and not to be under five years 
old 

3. ** To the person who shall disco- 
ver a principle which may lighten the 
draught of oxen to carriages, 20 gui- 
neas, being the amount of a legacy left 


for such 


by the late colonel Goate, of Brent 
Elleigh, in Suffolk, for this specific 
purpose.” 

Married i.) By speci ial licence, at 
her Grace s house in Portman-square, 
John Manners, esq. M. P. for liches. 
ter, to her eee the Duchess of Rox- 
burgh, -—Major . John Malcom of -the 
Hon. East India Comp ny's service, to 
Miss Eleanor Todd, of Darlington — 
At Hampstead, John Armitage Brown, 

q. to Miss Jane E. Mavor.—At St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, John Fisher 
Barker, esq. of * Birmingham, to Miss 
Watson: and at the same time and 
place, William Lardner, esq. of Bir 
minghain, to Miss Margaretta Watson, 
only daughter of William W. esq. of 
theBorough High-street.—At Hackney, 
Mr. John Austin, of Cornhill, stock- 
bruker, to Mrs. lier, widow of W. 
C. eng. of Stoke Newington —Isaac 
Chamberlain, esq. of Basinghall-street, 
to Mrs. Héwitt, widow of John Hew- 
itt, esq. of Bishopston Hall, Wilts.— 
Lieutenant Rudhall, of the South De- 
von militia, to Miss Louisa Dunbar, 
daughter of Sir George Dunbar. | Chas. 
Pipon, esq. * the East- India Compa- 
ny's service, to Miss Martha Duma- 
resq, third pater: of Sir John D. of 
Jersey.—The Rev. Joha Hele, rector 
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of Woo) fordisworthy and Broadwood 
Kelly, Devon, to Miss Sophia Brassey, 
second daughter of the laie Nathaniel 
B. esq.— The Rev. Thomas Bennet, to 
Miss Levett, only daughter of the late 
Francis L. esq.—At St Alban’s, Mr. 
Thomas Sharp, of Fenchurch-street, to 
Miss Francis Sibldy, eldest daughter oi 
Joseph S. esq. —At Rotherhithe, Wm. 
folkaumby, esq. to Miss Sarah Zouch. 
—At Lambeth, Wm. Tate, esq. to 
Miss Simpson, of Hernehill.—Arthur 
Stert, esq. of Clifford-street, to Miss 
Augusta Milford, of Pitt’s-hill, Pet- 
worth.—Hon. George Herbert, son ‘of 
the Earl of Caernarvon, to Miss Head, 
of St. Andrew’s Hall, Norfoik.—Chas. 
Fassett Burnet, esq. of Vauxhall, to 
Miss Batons, of Clapham. At Isling- 
ton, Robert Awister, of Southall Green, 
to Miss Crowther, of the former place. 
—At Mary-le-bonne Church, Arthur 
Champeznoone, esq. of Darlington, to 
Miss Buller, of Morval.—Mr. Joseph 
Wassell, of Parliament-street, to Miss 
Marriot, of Old Broad-street.—At St. 
Martin's, Mr. John Cording, of the 
Strand, jeweller, to Miss Wilson.— 
At Finchley, Mr. Piper, of Oxford- 
street, to Miss Brown, of Hendon.— 
At Chelsea, Wm. Gosling, of Roe- 
hampton, esq. to the Hon. Charlotte 
ée Gray, second daughter of Lord Wal- 
singham. 

Died.} At the Duke of Devonshire’s 
seat, at Chiswich, aged 59, after 
having been twice tapped for the 
dropsy, the Right Honourable Charles 
James Fox, his Majestv’s princi- 
pal Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
tairs, &c. &c. The best account of the 
life of this great statesman will be found 
in Nos. 16 and 17 of the Universal 
Magazine, for March andsApziil, 1505, 
together with a correct portrait of him. 
In our'next, we shal! give some further 
particulars of his life, and an account 
of his last illness.—At Dulwich, after 
two days illness, the Right Honour- 
able Edward Lord Tiurlow, late Lord 
High Chancellor'of Great Britain. A 
further account of this nobleman will 
appear in our next.—in Great Ormond- 
street, Captain James Colnett, of the 
Royal Navy, late commander of the 
Giatton. He was promoted’ to the 
rank of post in the year 1796.—In 
John-street, St. James’s-square, Mr. 
Winkfield, Yeoman of the Mouth to 
hip Majesty.—Mr. Whitfell, one of his 
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Majesty’s cooks, who has left propert 
to the amount of upwards of 12,0003. 
without any relation to inherit it.— 
Suddenly, Mr. Smith, printer, of King- 
street, Seven Dials.—He was returning 
to town from Highgate, and on arriving 
at the end of the New Road he was 
seized witha fit, fell on the pathway, 
and remained so for some time. 7 

gentleman coming past in his .chaise 
procured him assistance, and conveyed 
him to the house of a surgeon contie 
guous, where he expired soon after he 
was taken in, though every effort was 
made for his recovery. — At Clock 
House, Peckham, James Smith, esq. 
aged 75.—At Pentonville, Wm. Eglin, 
esq. aged 60.—In Great Titchheld- 
street, Mr. George Dubourg, professor 
of geography, the French language, &c. 
—At Brompion Grove, Edward Da- 
niel, esq.—At Chelsea, Edward Naime, 
esq. F.R.S. aged 81, formerly opti- 
cian to his Majesty m-Corahill.—In 
Hanover-street, Lieutenant Colonel 


Skyring, of the Royal Artillery —In 
Soho-square, Mrs. -White, relict of 
Dr. Thomas White.—In Gower-street, 
aged 81, Janes Galloway, esq.—Sud- 


denly, at his apartunents at the Soci- 
ety of Antiqnaries, Somerset Place, 
the Rev. John Brand, A.M. secretary 
of that society, &c. &c. of whoin a 
further account in our next.—Mr. Mi- 
chael Hayman,. of Clement’s-inn, at- 
torney at law.—<At his house, in Con- 
duit-street,, James Robson, esq. many 
years an eminent bookseller in New 
Bond-street—At Brompion, aged 73, 
Francis Grogan, esq. clerk to the com- 
missioners of the Court of Requests, 
and many years Deputy High Bailiff of 
the City and Liberties of Westininster, 
—In Baker-street, Portman-square, 
Miss A. H. Buchanan, of London- 
derry.—In Tavistock-place, Mrs, Cure 
ling, wife of Daniel C, esq.—At Walt- 
ham Green, Captain Cesar Hawkins, 
of the 8th regiment of Light Dragoons. 
—la George-street, Surry Road, Mr. 
W. B. Morris, of the Legacy Duty 
Office, Somerset Place. — In’ Russel 
Place, Fitzroy-square, Lachlan Me. 
Lachlan, esq. late Licutenant Colonel 
of the 10th regiment of foot.—At 
Twickenham, aged 87, Mis. Cam- 
bridge, relict of the late Richard Owen 
C, esqy.—At Stoke Newington, Miss 
Caroline I. Robley, one of the daugh- 
ters of the late J. Robley, esq. of that 
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place. Her death was occasioned by 


the breaking of a blood vessel at her 
brother’s house in Russel-square, about 
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ten weeks since, succeeded by a rapid 
decline which baffled ail medical skill, 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


With an Account of the principal Marriages, Deaths, &c. under the Head 
of the different Counties: arranged in Alphabetical Order. 


BERKSHIRE 

Died.) AtOld Windsor, Mrs. War- 
rington, wife of the Rev. William W. 
vicar of that parish. 

BEDFORDSHIRE, 

Married.| At Campton, Mr. J. H. 
Barber, of Nottingham, to Miss Gre- 
ham, daughter of Richard G. esq. of 
Chickwad Lodge. 

CORNWALL. 


Died.| At Penzance, Mrs. Scobell, 
wife of Mr. A. Scobeil, attorney.at law. 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Died.) At Cambridge, Mr. Keppel 
Hodson, aged 28, son of Mr. H. prin- 
ter.—The Rev. James Goodwin, vicar 
of Lewerdon, Northamptonshire, and 
formerly fellow of King’s College, B.A. 
1759. M.A. 1759.— At Shelford. Mrs. 
Wale, wife of Lieutenant Colonel W. 
of the 67th regiment. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Marricd.| At Irthingion, Mr. James 
Routledge, of Oldwall, to Miss Mary 
Philipson, of Pateshill.--At Long- 
town, Mr. Batty, surgeon, to Miss 
Black.—At Workington, Ralph Fisher, 
esq. of Liverpool, to Miss Hewitt, 
daughter of Captain John H, 

Died.) At Carlisle, Mr. John Gill, 
of Caldersgaie.—Mr. John Story, late 
of Blackhall, aged 61.—At Morpeth, 
Miss M. Marr, daughter of Mr. John 
M.—At Egremont, Mr. Wm, Gaits- 
hill, draper. 

CHESHIRE. 

Married.}| At Chester, Benjamin 
Donbavand, esq. of Warrington, to 
Miss Catharine Danbavin, of Beech- 
pool.—AtStockport, G. Younghusband, 
esq. of the 3d Dragoons, to Miss Ast- 
ley, sister of F. D, Astley, esq. of Du- 
kenfield Lodge.—Robert Langley Ap- 
pleyard, esq. of New Ormond-street, 
London, to Miss Prescott, daughter of 
the Rev. Charles Prescott, rector of 
Stockport. 

DERBYSHIRE. ‘ 

Died.} At Buxton, John Atkin- 
son Blanchard, esq. formerly com- 
mander of the York and Rockingham 
East Indiamen. 


DURHAM. 

Married.| At Sunderland, Mr. Hall, 
to Miss Archer—At Auckland, Mr, 
John Aikinson, of Temple Sowerby, to 
Mrs. Wilde, of Durham.— At Ebches. 
ter, Mr. John Newton, of Mickley, 
to Miss Surtees —AtBishopwearmouth, 
Mr. William Nicholson, of Danby, 
near Whitby, to Miss Lydia Dunning, 

Died.| At Durham, Mr, William 
Mitchell, aged 46.—Mr. John Adam- 
son, of Crossgate, aged 83.—Mrs, 
Proud, widow of the late Mr. John P, 
aged 74.—Mr. John Wall, chemist— 
At South Shields, Mrs. Hannah Cou. 
zens.—Mrs. Magnay, wite of Mr. M. 
ship-owner.— At Darlingtoa, Mis. Bur- 
net, wife of Mr. B. of the King’s Head, 
inn,.—At Bishopwearmouth, Mrs. Jow- 
sey, wife Mr. J. shipbuiider. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Married] At Plymouth, Admiral 
Boger, to Mrs. Drake, relict of J. 
D. esq.— At Exeter, Wintringham Los- 
combe, esq. Captain in the 18th or 
Royal Irish Regiment of Foot, to Miss 
Catherine Russeil, daughter of Ro- 
bert R. esq—At East Stonehouse, 
Spelman Swaine, esq. Captain ig the 
Royal Navy, to Miss Sophia le Grice, 
eldest dau¢hter of the late Rev. Charles 
le G. of Bury St. Edmund’s.—At Har- 
beston, Dr. Blackhall, of Totness, to 
Miss Laura Barnes, eldest daughter of 
the Rey. Archdeacon B, 

Died.| At Plymonth, the son and 
heir of Captain Maitland, of La Loire, 
whose enterprising spirit has conferred 
so much honour on himself and coun- 
try.—At Ivy-bridge, aged 19, Miss 
Caroline Button, fifth daughter of the 
late George B. esq. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.| At Stainsford, Vicount 
Marsham, son of the Earl of Romney, 
to Miss Pitt, only daughter and heiress 
of Wm. Morton Pitt, esq.—At Wev- 
mouth, George Taylor, esq. of the 
Priorv, Totness, to Miss Rodber, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Rodber, of that place. 


ESSEX. 
Married.| At Chelmsford, . Mr. 
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Henry Rayner, 
At Ongar, Mr. 


Webb, to Mrs. Nor- 


” Died.) At Snaresbrook, Lady Hop- 
kins, relict of Sir John Hopkins, knt. 
formerly one of the Aldermen of Lon- 
don.—At Colchester, Mrs. Bateman, 
late of the Fleece inn. At Chelms- 
ford, Mr. Samuel Cowland, 
GLOUCESTER. 

Married.|—At Gloucester, Mr. Gar- 
diner, attorney, to Miss Blake, of 
Kempsey- 

Died.i—At Cheltenham, aged 30, 
Capt. George Younghusband, late of 
his Majesty’s ship Heureux, who so 

allantly and vigilantly distinguished 
Ficnself'in the capture of several of the 
enemy's privateers in the West Indies ; 
his indefatigable exertions in that cli- 
mate brought on the disease to which 
he has fallen a victim: his country has 
sustained a great loss, and his friends 
an irreparable one.—Giles Rooke, esq. 
eldest son of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Rooke, fellow of Merton College, Ox- 
ford. 
HEREFORD. 

Died.\—At Hereford, Mrs. Holland, 
relict of Mr. Holland, proctor, and 
daughter of the late Mr. Cam, surgeon 
of that city —At Ledbury, Mrs. Howe, 
relict of Thomas H. esq. late of East- 
nor, aged 78.—At Gralton, near Here- 
ford, Mrs. Tully. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

On Wednesday se'nnight the young 
gentlemen uf Winchester Collegerecited 
the prize compositions and speeches he- 
fore the Warden of New College, Ox- 
ford, when the medals were adjudged 
as follows :— 

A gold medal, to Mr. Barter, (ne- 
phew to the respected rector of Tims- 
bury) for the best Latin composition 
in ixhameter, on ‘‘ Mahumadez Sepul- 
chrum.” 

A gold medal, to Mr. Lambert, for 
the best English prose composition on 
the subject, ** Of thosé actions which 
have excited the admiration of man- 
kind, the most celebrated have not 
been the most excellent, or most use- 
ful.” 

A silver medal, to Mr. Bingham, 
for an English speech, a translation 
from Demosthenes. 

A silver medal, to Mr. Hartly, for 
@ speech from Livy. 

Married.|~At Bentworth, the Rev. 
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to Miss Mary Mace.— Francis Filmer, rector of Crundale; 


Kent, son of Sir Edmund F.. bart. to 
Miss M, A. Close, daughter of the late 
Rev. Henry Jackson C. 

Died.|—-At Ringwood, an hour af- 
ter being delivered of twins, Mrs. Le 

rince, wife of the Rev. John Leonard 
Le P.—At Carisbrook Castle, Islé of 
Wight, aged 13, the Hon. Charlgs 
Powlett Orde Powlett, youngest son of 
Lord Bolton.—At Fareham, Samuel 
Hemphill, esq. of the Royal Navy, late 
of the Donegall. 

KENT. 

Northfleet Dock-yard.— An alarming 
fire broke out on these extensive pre- 
mises, now used for building ships for 
the Royal Navy. On Monday, Sept. 
S, about one in the afternoon, on 
the return of the workmen fron: din 
ner, smoke was seen issuing from the 
storehouse, a very capacious building, 
filled with ali sorts of valuable. mate- 
rials for the completion of ships.— 
Flames burst out iminediately after. 
wards, and the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring dwellings, as well as the 
whole town of Gravesend, were under 
the greatest apprehensions, the wind 
being from the S. W. and the tide then, 
almost at the lowest ebb. Water was, 
however, immediately procured, and 
the engines speedily brought, but not 
in time to save any part of the build- 
ing, or its coutents. About two, the 
roof fell in, and the whole then form- 
ed one solid mass of materials so com- 
bustible, that at half past three, When 
the engines had been playing upon it 
for two hours, the fames continued at 
a considerable height, and were so 
strong as to be distinctly visible, ata 
distance, notwithstanding the bright- 
ness of the sun-shine. Many hundreds 
of persons were collecied, all ready to 
have given assistance, but nothin 
could be done more than playing with 
the engines upon the burning mass, 
little effect as they seemed to have upon 
it. Lo approach it nearer was impos- 
sible. ‘Two fine seventy-fours, nearly 
complete2, are upon the stocks, with- 
in twenty or thirty yards, but happily 
the fire'was to leeward of them. It 
was evening before any considerable 
benefit could be perceived from the 
immense quantity of water directed 
against the flames, but they were exe 
tinguished before night, and fortunate~ 
ly without communicating to any other 
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part of the premises. The engines 
continued upon the spot all night, and 
every other precaution was used against 
the renewal of the fire. Providentially 
no lives were lost. 

Married.} At Mepham Church, 
Edward Knatchbull, esq. eldest son 
of Sir Edward K. to Miss Honey- 
wood, sister of Sir John H.—At Mar- 
gate, the Rev. William Wadsworth, 
of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, to Miss 
Francis Swinford, eldest daughter of 
Daniel S. esq. of Thanet, of Sarr, in 
the Isle of ‘Thanet.—At Tunbridge, 
the Rev. J. T. Wilgress, to Miss 
Scoone, eldest daughter of Wiliam 
5S. esq. 

Died.| Miss Clara Latham, aged 
15, third daughter of Dr. Thomas L. 
of Bexley —At Tunbridge Wells, So- 
phia, Countess of Mount Edgeumbe, 
third daughter and co-heiress of John, 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. Her Lady- 
ship was born on the 26th of March, 
1708, and married the 25th of Febru- 
ary, 1789, Richard, Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe, who, with five amiable 
children, three. sons and two daugh- 
ters, have suffered by her death an irre- 

loss—At Woolwich, Mrs. 


arable 
Dale, wife of Mr. George D. book- 


seller, aged 33.—At Chariton, Mrs, 
Sowerby, relict of Robert S. esq.— 
At Newnham, near Faversham, sud- 
denly, Mr. Henry Toten, law stationer 
of London.— At Northbourne, the 
Rev. Edward Birkitt, vicar of North- 
bourn and Shoulden 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Died.|—At - Leicester, Mr. John 
Gregory, aged 47 ; many years the able, 
worthy and independent editor of the 
Leicester Journal. From a close and 
unremitting attention to business, and 
2 great difidence of manners, he had 
acquired the habits of a recluse; but 
few men possessed more ul infor- 
mation or mental a¢quirements —At 
Broughton Asiley, ths J 


ocne 
Rev: Thomas 
Greaves, sector of that place, and one 
of his Majesty’s justices of the peace 
for Leicestershire 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married |—At Lincoln, Mr Cham- 
bers, to Miss Spencer.—-At Gainsbo- 
rough, Mr. C. Harrison, of Seaford, 
to. Miss Hynd.—At Louth, Mr. T. 
Shearsmith, to Miss Williams.—At 
Grimsby, John Saunderson Beatniffe, 
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esq. to Miss Ann Gray, daughter of 
the Rev. George G. 

Died.J—At Louth, Miss Downs, 
aged 31.— Mr. Charles Rawson, malt. 
ster, aged 73.—At Grimsby, Mr. W, 
Watson, plumber, aged 25. — Mrs. 
Peet, of Edwalton. She was returning 
from Nottingham market, and lost her 
life by a drunken monster riding furi- 
ously along the road, who literally rode 
his horse over her, by which she was 
so much bruised ds to occasion her death 
the next day. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Married.}—At Liverpool, Captain 
Thomas Davies, to Mrs. Margaret 
Bentley.—Mr. R. Edwards, of Beau. 
macis, to Miss Phabe Haddock.—Mr, 
John Shanklin, to Miss Evans.— Mr, 
T. G. Berry, spirit merchant, to Mrs, 
Ann Lees.—Mr. John Partington, of 
Garratt, to Miss Ollier. 

Died.j—At Lancaster, Mrs.Butchar, 
relict of the late Mr. Thomas B.—Mr, 
Ri. Butler, attorney at law.—At Liver. 
pool, Mrs. Heywood, aged 84, widow 
of the late Arthur H. esq. - Mrs. Sarah 
Ackers, aged 90.—Capt. James Wise- 
man, in the West India trade, aged 
68.— Capt. Roatledge, aged 23.—Miss 
Mary Ann Constable, daughter of Mr. 
John C. aged 1g.—At Manchester, 
Mr. Thomas Lowe, aged 69.—Mr. 
Felton, fishmonger.——- Mr. Thos.Moore, 
corn-chandler. — At Blackburn, Mr. 
Nevill, attorney at law. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

: Died.|—At Conibe Lodge, Mrs. 
Neale, wife of the Rev. Edward Neale, 
rector of Taplow, Berks.—At Oxford, 
Mrs. Frances Polley, widow of the late 
Mr. Thomas P.—Mr. Thomas Marsh, 
of the Corn-market, aged 69.—Mr. 
Thomas Pasco, an eminent chymist 
and druggist. — At Woodstock, Mr. 
Richard Wilkes, sen. coachmaker, 
aged 00. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Died.|—At Nottingham, Mr. John 
Whitlam, aged 31.—Mrs. Tomkinson, 
wife of Mr. T. - At Bawtry, Jonathan 
Bingley, esq. aged 68. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Married.]—At Berwick, J. King- 
by, esq. ensign in the 8th regiment of 
foot, and a ward in chancery, aged 17, 
to Miss Maria Taylor, about the same 
age, daughter of Mr. T. bookseller.— 
Mr Richard Brown, of Benton, near 
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Newcastle, to Miss Williams, daughter 
of John W. esq. ane of the commission- 
ers of the customs.—At Newcastle, Mr. 
Thomas Arthur, to Miss Chapman.— 
At Hexham, George Ridley, esq. of 
Beltingham, to Miss Ann Sparke, of 
Summerrods. 

Died.|—-At Newcastle, Mrs. Vasey, 
relict of Mr. V. bookseller.—Mrs, Gray, 
of the Flesl-Market, aged 46.— Mrs. 
Wright, wife of Mr. Miles W. inn- 
keeper. At Tynemouth, Mrs. Jane 
Taylor, aged 62.--At Hexham, very 
suddenly, Mrs. Scott, aged 39. 

SUFFOLK. 

Ipswich lamb fair was, as usual, very 
numerously attended both by growers and 
graziers ; the number of lambs was con- 
sidered to be about 10,000 short of 
last year, and upon the whole the prices 
of South-downs and half-breeds (as well of 
the South-downs ,as Leicester breeds) 
were about Is, in the pound, and of 
Norfolks 2s. in the pound higher than 
=; obtained the preceding year. 

ted. |—At Ipswich, Mr. RKewse, aged 
20.—Mr. Rowland Cobbold—At Bury, 
Mrs. Barnwell, wife of the Rev. Fred. 
B.— At Great Glemham, aged 107, 
Mrs. Susan Paxman. 
SURRY. 

Among the numerous ‘improvements 
lately made at the splendid seat of Mr. 
Abraham Goldsmid, near Merton, in 
Surry, is a curious well.’ Tt is sunk in 
the yard, opposite the servants’ hall. It 
1s upwards of 200 feet in depth; and 
about the mouth of it is erected a circular 
stone wall, thirty-one feet high. On the 
submit is a curious gallery of carved 
stone, with an inscription in the Hebrew 
language. The water, which is forced 
up from the well by an engine, is drawn 
from 2 brass cock. The tollowing lines 
are engraved upon a stane opposite to this 
elegant structure : 

This well Abraham dug, and high the 
waters rise: 

So, wees the grave man hopes to reach the 
skies: ‘ 

Thus thro’ the hills the silent waters drain, 

‘Till bron ht from depths to mount in 
springs again. 

_Died.|—At Richmond, Mrs, Wil- 

liams, widow of Thomas W. esq. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

ety ee Bath, Joseph Prothe- 
toe, esq. of Bristol, to Miss Caroline 
Choppin, eldest daughter of James 
Choppin, esq. of the Island of St. Vincent. 
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—P. Lathouche, jun. esq. to the Hon. 
Miss C. Maude, daughter of the late 
Lord Hawarden.—At Clifton, Richard 
Beatley, esq. of Raymuil Cottage, Berks, 
to Maria, sister of Sir James Nanham. 
Died.\—At Bath, Mrs. Merry, wife of 
Dr. M.—Cornwallis Bowen, esq. lieu- 
tenant of the 75th regiment —At Clifion, 
Mrs. Berkeley, wife of Rob. Berkeley, 
esq. of Spetch!ey, Worcestershire. —At 
Bristol, aged 40, Mr Patrick O’Brien, 
usually denominated the Insh Giant—of 
whom a further account in our next, 


SUSSEX. 
Died.|—Samuel Stapleton, esq. late 


‘major of the fi st fencible dragoons, ard 


barrack master of Arundel, 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

The auditors of the Birmingham Ge- 
neral Hospital, in their. annual report, 
recently delivered, stare to the subscribers 
to that excellent charity, that the annual 
expenditure amounts to double the cer- 
tain annual income, so that 1t must de- 

end for support on the generosity of the 

enevolent, wko have ‘hitherto been so 
liberal in donations and jegacies. The 


profits of an oratorio, enabled the gover- 
nors to purchase 20001. 3 per cent. 


consols, exclusive of avhat was applied 
to the current expenses of the hospital, 
and a legacy of 4001. from the late 
Humphrey Vaughton, of Birmingham, 
which, according to ‘his directions, was 
laid out in the purchase ‘of a freehold 
estate. 

It may furnish some ilea of the popu- 
lation and extent of the great commercial — 
town of Birmingham, they state,. that in 
ten ycars, from 1781 to 1799, it ac- 
quired 23,000 additional inhabitants, 78 
streets, and 2bout 4000 houses; making 
in the whole, at that time, 73,653 peo- 
ple, 203 streets, and 12,0681 houses! 
Such was the prosperity of Birmingham 
in time of peace! In 1801, notwith- 
standing the influence of war, by which 
10,000 recruits b:d been given to the 
army, and the quantum of manufactures 
had beea lessened, 00,384 persaus re- 
mained, as appears by the enumeration 
under the popuiation act. 

Marred.| -At Wooton Wawen, the 
Rev. M. I. Becker, -head master of the 
Royal Grammar Schoo] at Berry, to Mrs. 
Scott, relict of Lieut. Scott, royal navy. 
Mr. Benjamin Smith, to Miss Mary 
Ann Brooks, both of Coventry.— Mr. 
Charles Marsh, to Miss Sparrow, both of 

Na 
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Wolverhampton.—J. Gardner, esq. of Clifton, near Rotherham, to Miss Ab. 


Wrapleborough Green; to Mr. Starkey, 
of Ipsley.— At Dudley, Mr. J. M. 
Maloack, of Liverpool, to Miss Hawkes. 
—Mr. John Hendersham, to Miss Alice 
Reeve, of Covent: y.—Mr. Edw, Unitt, 
of Birmingham. to Miss Susannah Shel- 
don. 

Died |—At Stratford on Avon, aged 
73, Mrs. Phebe Bell, late of Clapton. — 
At Warwick, Mr. joha Allen, to Miss 
Elkington.—At Coventry, Muss Simp- 
son, daughter of Dr. S.—Mr. James 
Riley.—At Wolverhampton, Mr. John 
Chapman.—At Birmingham, aged 53, 
Mr. James Willis.x—Mrs. Phillips, wife 
of Mr. John P.—Mrs. Ann Sevaine, 
aged 62.—Mr. Wm. Barrett, aged 28, 
lieutenant in the service of the Hon. East 
India company, on the Madras establish- 
ment. 

YORKSHIRE. 


It appears from a correct statement of 


the progress of the woollen manufacture, 
in the West Riding of this county, from 
the year 1729 to the year 1805, that in 
the former year there were 26,671 
ieces of broad cloth manufactured, and 
in the latter 300,237 pieces, making 
10,078,256 yards. Of narrow cloths in 
the year .738, there were 14,496 
pieces manufactured; in the year 1805, 
105,847, making 6,193,317 yards. 
The following is the number of hides 
and skins inspected and stamped at Leeds, 
in the year ending Sept Ist. 1806. 
Pres. Yr. Form. Yr. 
4:176 234% 934 
5:662 5,322 340 


§ soss6 44,263 6,373 


-_—. 


Ine. 
Hides, - - 
Skins, - = 
Sheep and 

Lamb Skins, 


Total increase this year 7,547 

Married \—At Hull, George Rudston, 
esq. to Miss Scateherd, daughter of Tho 
mas S. esq —Mir. Robert Stones, of Al- 
ford, to Miss Lucy Goodwin. —At How- 
den, Mr. Carritt, to Miss Forster:-—At 
Wakeficid, Mr. Catter, of Birstall, to 
Miss Hodson, of Chester.—Mr. Wiison, 
to Miss Ashton — At Melbourn, Henry 


ney, only daughter of Edward A. of 
King’s wre — At Thriberg, Mr. 
John Awty, to Miss Ann Whitaker.— 
At Selby, John Dobson, jun. esq. to 
Miss Yair.—The Rev. J. H Bromby, 
vicar of Trinity Church, Hull, to Miss 
Jane Amys, daughter of the late Mr. 
Wm. Amys, of York. 

Died.}—At Y ork, Mr, Threapland.— 
Mr. T. Richardson, aged 63.—Mr. 
Thomas Askwith, aged 35.—At Moor. 
gate, near Rothetham, the Rev. John 
hiolden, B. D. fellow and tutor of 
Sidney College, Cambridge.—At Hull, 
Mr. Jonathan Huck, aged 80, upwards 
of 40 years in the excise— Miss Fauld. 
ing, aged 46.— Miss Bertram, only 
daughter of Dr. B. physician, aged 21.— 
Mr. John Jaques.—At Howden, Mr. 
Goodall. She fell from a restive horse 
near that town, and was so severely 
bruised, that a locked jaw ensued, and 
produced her death.—At Scarborough, 
Mr. James Steriker, many years one of 
the serjeants.at mace for that borough.— 
At Wakefield, Mrs Smallpage, aged 
75.—At Huddersfield, Mr. John Han- 
cock, late of Leeds, watchmaker.—At 
Richmond, Solomon Wycliffe,  €sq. 
alderman of that borough. He had serv- 
ed the office of mayor four times.—Mr. 
J. Woodward, of Stockton-upon- Tees, 
accompanied by a gentleman of New- 
castle, with their horses ; they were cross- 
ing the river Yure in che fevry boat, when 
the horses suddenly began to plunge, and 
lept into the water: at the same time 
forcing Mr. Woodward along with them, 
who sunk under the boat, and arose 
several ya'ds below, holding up his stick 
as if begging for assistance, but neither 
the gentleman nor the boatman were 
swimmers, and the method in which the 
boat is navigated, rendered aid imprac- 
ticable. He was found about two hours 
after, aod conveyed to Stockton, where 
he was buried on Saturday last. A 
widow and eight children are left to 
mourn the loss of an affectionate husband 


Valker, esq. eldest son of Joshua W. of and parent. 


ACCOUNT of DISEASES ina WESTERN DISTRICT of LONDON, 
from July 21, to September 21, 1800. 


ACUTE DISEASES. 
Catarrhal Affections 
Inflammation of the Lungs 
Bastard Peripneumony 
Indammation of the Liver 


Ang. 21, to 


July 21, to J 
Sept. 21, 
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Inflammatory Sore Throat ...-+ss.eeq. 
Bilious or Summer Fever ....+-i2 wees 
Dysentery,.. +++ et veces 
Cholera Morbus . . “- 
Phrenitis ..:... 
Hydrocephalus 

Inflanmmation of the Peritoneum 
Bowels ;:.. 


. 
. 
. 





Measles .. 

Smail Pox 

Scarlet Fever . 

Acute Rheumatism 

Infantile Fever. i. i esis eee 
Swelling of Lower Extremities after Child-birt 
Otalgia .. 
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Vertigo threatening Apop'exy ... +--+ ++ ee 
Asthenia Ss 0 b4 ¥ ea odee 
Stomach Complaints ....++.+6¢e++% 
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Chronic Cough and Dyspnea ..«..--- 
BUMS .6: 6.0 600-0 home oO O EES ES 
Pleurodyne . 2... cseeveseecreves 
Hezmsptysis and Consumption......+... 
Chronic Rheumatism .. 2.0008 se cee 
Lumbago and Sciatica .. 20. ceeee- 
Nephralgia .... cece cee ceee 
Sg a ae 
PUMCROETTIME « 6.0 + 0 8 0 4.4.6.0 $6 
Menorrhagia . +. 2.2 eee sence 
pe ree eee a ae 
ee weer eae er eae 
Epilepsy ce csccedsccccccess 
i, ere eee ee te oe 
St. Vitus” Dance. «6 oc ccese wos 
Dropsy -_4 +e oak 
Mesenteric Consumption ......+-. 
Cancer of the Uterus ...:. 2-5. 

ee ee eer ea 
Ancurysm of the Aorta... 2.6.65. 
Cutaneous Eruptions .+.-...+-- e 
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Number of Cases 


The large number of diseases which occurred in the first of the two months, coms 
prised in this report, may be attributed probably to the unsetiled state of the weather 
during that month, when many heavy rains, and several severe thunder-storms, visited 
the metropolis. For it may be observed, that it is principally the rheumatic and 
catarrhal complaints which greatly exceed the usual proportion. 

Bowel complaints have been, during the latter month, somewhat more prevalent, 
although few of them have assumed the form of pure cholera; in a considerable number 
of instances they have been attended with smart febrile symptoms, and some prostration 
of strength, and have not readily yielded to astringent or laxative medic.nes: in some, 
the fever-has assumed somewhat of the fypbous type, and has been accompanied with 
delirium. 

One of the cases of pain in the stomach, was accompanied with a vomiting of several 
large worms (lumbrici), which, however, did not give much relief to the pain. The 
vitiated secretions of the organ, which probably were at once the nidus of the propaga- 
tion of these animals, and sa cause of the pain, have been gradually corrected by tonic 
and stomachic medicines. The origin of these animals, which exist no where out of the 
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body, and the ova of which, therefore, (if they are oviparous,) cannot be introduced 
frem without, remains inexplicable We are almost disposed to believe, that the idea 
of equivo_al generation has been exploded without :uff. ierit evidence : and we have the 
sanction of no less a name than that of Dr. Baillie, in this supposition, The idea of 
eva introduced, is in all the instances gratuitous. As to the lumbricus, OF round worm, 
we have seen a preparation which seemed to shew that they are decidedly Seipene 
Many animal: generate worms in thei. intestines and viscera, which are peculiar to 
themselves, &c. which are not only never seen out of the animal body, but never seen in 
any other animal, but those of their own species. It is undoubtedly contrary to the 
general analogy, which teaches us that all organised matter is produced from, and has 
been a, part of, some other organised being. But in this instance the evidence of facts 
seems not to coincide with that of analogy. In both cases, however, the ewidence is 
rather negative than positive, and therefore imdecisive. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES AND DIVIDENDS, 
August 23, 1806, to September 20, 1806, inclusive. 


[Extracted from the London Gazette. ] 


BANKRUPTCIES. 


[The Solicitors’ Names are between paren- 
theses. } 


Austin, W. Dursley, Gloucestershire, 
glass seller (Brettel Stourbridge, Worces- 
tershire). Ashe, ]. R. Ormskirk, Lantca- 
shire, draper (Lace and Co. Liverpool). 

Bullen, W. Bow-lane, warehouseman 
(Williams, Austin Friars). Bul, J. Toot- 
ing, Surrey, baker (Alcock and Co. York, 
St. Southwark). Bridge, J. and H. Keale, 
Liverpool, merchants (Keightley and Co. 
Liverpool). Barns, J. Truro, Cornwall, 
mercer ‘Jones,Exeter). Ba:low, R. junior, 
Sheepshead, Leicestershire, havier (Woolley 
Matlock, Derbyshire). Bell, J. and R. At- 
kinson. Bow-lane, warehou emen (Bourdil- 
lon ard Co. Little Friday-street), Barnes, 
G. Manchester, cotton-spinner (Newtons, 
Stockport). 

Callahan, J. Pavement, Moor-ficlds, mer- 
chant (Warrant, Castle-court, Budge-row.) 
Carr, J. Pontefract, Yorkshire, grocer (Mit- 
ton, Pontefract). 

Denham, N. Walworth, Surrey, mariner 
Grubb, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
elds). 

= f. Bathwick, Somersetshire (Shep- 
hard, Bath). Folos, J. Inghey, in the fo- 
rest of Trawdon, Lancashire, cotton-manu- 
facturer (Hargreaves, Colne). 

Gimber, W. Sandwich, linen-draper (Lee, 
Sandwich). Gaskill, ]. Nottingham, broker 
(Percy, Nottingham). Gregson, W. Man- 
chester, inn-kceper (Cooke, Salford). 

Holden and Clithero, Lancashire, cotton- 
manufacturer (Hewitt, Manchester). Hunt, 
G. Stalbridge, Dorsetshire, linen-draper 
(Score, Sherborne). Hopkins, J. Alcester, 
Warwickshire, grocer (Guardner, Redditch, 
Worcestershire), Hara. J. O’. Great New- 
port-street, linen-draper (Wrizht and Co. 
Temple). - Halbert, J. P. Newcastle-upon- 
tyne, mérchant (Gregson and Co. Angel- 
sourt, Throgmorten-street). Hudson, W. 


Whaley, Chester, inn-keeper (Lloyd, Stock- 
port). 

Kyan, J. H. and E. Hoskins, Wapping, 
Dock-street, coal merchants (Few, New 
North-street, Red Lion-square). 

Lane, ‘R. Bristol, ship-joiner (Lemon, 
Bristol). 

Moor, E. Hammersmith, plumber (Prin- 
gle and Co. Grevi'le-street, Hatton-garden). 

Paterson, T. Nicholas-lane, underwriter 
(Wilson, Staple’s-inn). Price, W. Leaden- 
hall-strect, tailor (Davis, Lothbury). Par- 
sons, ‘IT. Marchmont-place, builder ‘Mor- 

an, Bedford-row). Parnell, J. Deal, inn- 
Sener (Webb, Faulkstone). 

Roberts, D. Trump-street, warehouseman 
(Drake, Olid Fish-street). Roper, T. le 
lington, rope-maker (Collet and Co. Chan- 


‘cery-lane). Rogers, T. Liverpool, broker 


(Griffith, Liverpoot). Rawlinson, R. Liver- 
pool, sadler (Davis, Liverpool). Rudhall, 
J. and W. Hobson, Birmingham, linen- 
drapers (Webb and Co. Birminz ham). 

Smith, G. Sweeting’s alley, broker (Wil- 
liams, Austin-friars). Sheardown, R. junr. 
South Lincolnshire, stationer (Morris and 
Co. Louth). Smith, J. Manchester, plas- 
terer (Partington, Manchester). Simpson, 
J. Fairfield, Gloucestershire, carrier (Mor- 
land, Abingdon). Southall, S, and | Drake- 
ford, Birmingham factors (Webb and Co. 
Birmingham). Smith, T. Mawdesley, 
Lancashire, tanner (Gaskell, Wigan), Smal- 
ley, W Naunerch, Fiintshire, wire-maker 
(Lloyd, Holywell). 

Taylor, T. Birmingham, carrier (Birkett, 
Bond-court, Wallwerth), 

Williams, W. Falmouth, grocer (Tippet, 
Falmouth). Wilson, W. late of Hunton, 
Yorkshire, grocer (Harle, Middieham). 
Williamson, ‘T. G. Paradise-street, Rothers 
hithe, mariner (Saward, Princes-street, Roe 
therhithe), Wiliams, H. Noble-street, 
warehouseman (Swaine and Co. Old Jew- 
ry. Watts, W.R, Bristol, grocer (‘Tannery 
Bristol). 
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DIVIDENDS. 

Aveline, J. Ross, Herefordshire, grocer, 
Sept. 29. Aspinar, J. Birmingham, mer- 
chant, Oct. 17. 

Bexan, W. Gosport, hawker, Dec. 6. 
Burtingham, J. Old Buckingham, Norfolk, 
miller, Sep. 23- Burnecker, C. Birming- 
ham, merchant, Sep, 22. Brooke, R. V. 
Hurcott, Worcestershire, paper-manufactu- 
rer, Sep. 16. Bury, W. Bucklersbury, 
warehouseman, Nov. 1. Bourne, H. St. 
ames’s-street, silkemercer, Oct 4. Bar- 
‘ont T. Liverpool, tailer, Sep 30. Batters- 
by, C. Wapping High-street, ship-chandler, 
Oct. 4. Bagg, H. Beamister, Dorsetshire, 
shop-keeper, Oct. 2. Berriman, J. Brewer- 
street, Pimlico, florist, Oct. 28. Brittan, G. 
Bristol, Oct.13. Bulgin, W. Bristol, prin- 
ter, Oct. 18. Brown, H W. Cannon- 
street, shoe-manufacturer, Oct.11. Bosma, 
W. Christopher-street, Finsbury-square, 
merchant, Oct. 18. 

Ciauson, H. J. America-square, merchant, 
Oct. 18. Clark, F. King-strect, Covent- 
garden, Sep.27. Coats, E. T. Massey, and 
J. Hall, Horninglow, Staffordshire, brewers, 
—_ 27. Cortis, T. and J. Grimsby, Lin- 
colnshire, grocers, Sep. 25 Cross, J. Z. 


and Z. and N. Bayly, R. Gutch, and T. 
Cross, Bath, bankers, Gct. 14." Clowes, J. 
Halifax, Yorkshire, cotton-spinner, Oct. 7. 
Cartwright, S. Maiden-lane, Wood-street, 
Nov. 15 Cox, J. Penzlewood, Somerset- 


shire, miller, Oct.21. Cheverton, E. News 
port, Isle of Wight, linen draper, Oct. 14. 
Clifford, T. Blackdown-miil, Warwick- 
shire, mealman, Oct. 14. Corless, R. Black- 
burn, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer, 
Oct. 16. 

Danney, W. Windsor, apothecary, Oct. 
13. Dixon J. W. F. Dixon, J. Jordine, and 
J. Dixon, Exeter, merchants, Nov. 3. 

Fayene, P. Bedford-row, insurance-bro- 
ker, Sep. 30. Fry, J. New Goulstone- 
street, Whitechapel, suzar-refiner, Nov. 8° 
Francis, R. junior, Bread-street, warehouse- 
man, Oct. 28. Farnell, M. Colon in the 
Elmea, Derbyshire, banker, Oct.x. Fowler, 
M. Coton in the Elmes, Derbyshire, ban- 
ker, Oct. 15. 

Guerrier, L. Stepney, cow-keeper, Sep. 
27. Greatrex, C. Sutton-Coldfield, War- 
wickshire, broker, Oct. 18. Guy, R. Swan- 
yard, Shoreditch, victualler, Oct.25. Gore, 
R Liverpool, linen-draper, Sep. 30. Gilks, 
I’. Warwick, corn-facter, Oct. 3 Gibbs, W, 
Newport, Isle of Wight, hackneyman, 
Oct. 13. Griffiths, T. Fore-street, Spital- 
fields, weaver, Oct. 4. 

Heyley, S. S. Birmingham, button- 
maker, Oct. 10: Humfrys, Wand W. Old 
Fish-street, grocers, Oct. 18. Harris, R, 
Maidstone, woollen-draper, Oct. 18. Hare 
vey, T. Newport, Isle of Wight, ironmon- 
get, Oct.14. Harrison, J. and R. Rigg, 
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Manchester,manufacturers, Oct. 14. Hamp- 
ton, R. Rotherham, York, shopkeeper, 
Oct. 14. 

Ingledew, S. Huddersfield, York, linen- 
draper, Sep. 22. Joynson, W. and R. 
Lewis, Manchester, corn-dealer, Oct. 16. 

Kenyon, J. Liverpool, merchant, Oct. 14. 
King, J. Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, miller, 
Oct. 14. 

Lang, J. Wakefield, Yorkshire, mer- 
chant, Sep. 17. Lewin, J. Gosport,dealer, 
Sep. 8. Lowther, R. Throgmorton-sticet, 
merchant, Sep.26. Lone, G. Grange-road, 
Bermondsey, drysalter, Sep. 23. Lambert, 
G. Holborn, victualier, Nov.11. Lovelock, 
C. Durham-street, Strand, dealer in wine, 
Nov. 11. Lonsdale, N. and 'T, Thompson, 
Bedford-street, woollen drapers, Longbote 
ton, N. Halifax, York, grocer,Ouwt. 2a 
Leesan, T. Packwood, Warwickshire, mer- 
cer, Oct. 8. Law, R. Kinderton, Chester, 
miller, Oct. 21. 

Murray, J. Buxton, Derby, draper, Octo- 
ber 11. Maltby, T. and G. Size-iane, mere 
chants, Nov. 1. Morgan, J. Conduit-street, 
Hanover-square, bookseller, Nov. 15. More 
ley. J. Stewardson, Essex, miller, Out az, 

Nicholson, H. Bridge-street, Westmin- 
ster, Oct. 12. 

Ousey, S. Heyred-mill, Lancashire, cog. 
ton-spinner, Oct. 11. 

Price, S. Northumberland-street, money 
scrivener, Sep. 16. Phiilips, M. Norris 
street, Haymarket, grocer, Sep. 27. Peck, 
A. Gravesend, carpenter, Nov. 8. Padbue 
ry, P. Bensingten, Oxfordshire, coach- 
maker, Oct. g. Proctor, J. junior, Lau 
caster, merchant, Oct. 6. Penny, W. T, 
Sloane-terrace, mariner, Deg. 20. 

Rowden, Jj. Whitefriars, timbersmnere 
chant, Oct. 25. Richardson, R. Page’se 
walk, Bermondsey, glue and size maker, 
Sep. 27. Remnant, J. Chancery-lane, 
plumber, Nov. 15. 

Skinner, W. Greenwich, victualler, Oce 
tober 4. Sprigg, J Birmingham, linen. 
draper, Sep 27. Stafford, R. junior, Hun. 
tingdon, giocer, Oct. 6. Staveley, L. Hali- 
fax, Yorkshire, merchant, Oct. 20. Steane, 
J. Newport, Isle of Wight, liquor-mer- 
chant, Gct. 13. Stevens, J. Chester-place, 
Lambeth, mariner, Nov. 1. 

Travers, B.and }. Esdaile,junior, Queene 
street, sugar-dealers, Sep. 16. Tigar, A, 
Beverley, Yorkshire, ironmonger, Oct, 7, 
Traver, W. and J. Bate, Warrington, Lane 
ca:ter, grocers, Sep.22. Thomase, J, Mane 
chester, cotton-spinner, Oct. 22. 

Whitelock, E. Queens-row, Pentonville, 
broker, Oct. 4 and Nov. 22. Whalley, TY, 
and J. W. Friday-street, warchouscmen, 
Sep. 23. Morley, C. Wood-strect, waree 
houseman, Oct. rr. Wimberley, ‘T, P, 
Huntingdon, grocer, Oct. 6. Wayne, J, 
Braszington, Derbyshire, butcher, Oct. 31. 
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29.95} 60.5 j65 61/3 sw 2). cloudy at times and little wet 
29%] 64.5 (66.5 [58] 5 $ 3). rain at times : fine 

29.7859 [63-5 ;00|r! wsw 2]. showers 

29.71/67 65 |55)2 w 3]. showers. less wind . clear night 
29.92] «8.5 |63-5 159! 3 w 1}. little wet at times 

29.97160 |65 |52!3 w 1|. little rain . fine 

30-12] 57-5 j02-5 [57/4 : little wet 

150.201 67-5 53'3 . little wet 

30.30}-57-5 hazy ; little wet 

30.24} 68.5 - gentle showers 

30-15] §7 azy . nee 
30.17] 6765 - more cloudy : little rain at tymes 
30.16] 61 . little rain . less cloudy 

30.16) 7x . fine eve 

3014) 62 © not cloudy . foggy . fine 

30.1i| 74 I). Clear night 

39.03) 64 r| 

39.01} 77 $ 

39.09 60 I fine 

3010} 73 ’ 

39-15) Ox * fine 

39-151 71 I 
30.10] 61 
39-17] 71 
30.08] 57 
39.07} 63-5 
39-14] 57-5 
30.13] 66 
30-071} 55.5 
30-13] 05.5 
39-311 56 
30-24] 67.5 
39-25) 59-5 
30.23] 71 
30-23) 58.5 
30-26} 70.5 
39-19} 60.5 
30.11) 71.5 
29.84) 63.5 
29.80} 70 
29.82] 62 
29.82] 67 
29.89 61 
29-97) 71-5 
29-97} 63 
30.09 70.5 
30.20] 68 
30.24] 68 
30.24 56 
30.2 ¢| 66.5 
29.80} 59.5 
'39-78] 61 
29-57) 54-5 
29.72) 64.5 
29-74) 57+5 
29.47] 60.5 
29.43] 64 
29.78} 56 
29 35163 
2.93 
29-931 67 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
By the Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll. of 140\bs- 
- Avoirdupoise, from the Returns received in the Week ended Sept. 20, 1800. 
INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat.{ Rye. ~e: Oats. Wheat.| Rye. Barley.| Oats. 
dis. ds “dha al djs. -d.,s. djs. d., 
Middlex} 35 47 6 41 
Surrey .| 87 43 0, 38 
Hertford} 73 | 43 
Bedford | 7° 39 
Huntin. | 74 39 0 42 
Northa. | 74 $2 O 37 
Rutland.| 82, 38 
Leicestr.| 77 
Notting.| 83 
Derby ..| 87 


Se. 
44 0 42 11! 35 rojEssex ..... | 82 
46 6 32 6 Kent ° go 
4 oO 27 O}IS 85 
46 9 


38 
38 
40 
37 
22 
25 
25 
27 
29 
29 
32 
33 
28 


al 


0 @ow Ao AO 


52 90, 
48 °, 
42 | d 
53 ;;\Curham .... 
cspeatimmeses ''Northumberland 
Stafford | 84 Cumberland .. | 
Salop . | 8r 56 0 We:etmorland . 
Herefor.| 80 3) 48 © ‘\Lancaster . 
Wor'str.| 86 10! {Chester 
Warwic.| 86 |——, 
Wilts. .| 76 ——| 
Berks ..| 83 10) 51 ©; 40 
Oxford .| 79 11\———! 42 
Bucks. .| 82 5|\—-——. 36 
Brecon 92 9157 7. 44 
Montgo, 32 8 43 1,/\Pembroke .. 
Radnor.) 9§ 2———— 40 "Carmarthen .. 
| Glamorgan ee 4o o| 
Gloucester ... } 47 5} 
Average of England and Wales ISomerset .... 
Wheat Sos. 8d.; Kye 49s. 1d.; Barl€y’ Monmouth .. . 45 0 
ats. 4d.; Oats 29s. 6d.;  Beans'Devon..... .| 8 36 4) 
45s. 11d.; Pease 45s. 11d. ; Oatmealj'Cornwall . . 34 10! 
46s. 7d. 5 38 10! 


30 Norfolk 
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29 3 
25 4{ Cambridge... 
5: 
25 Lincoln ..... 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
ty public opinion respecting the wheat crop has suffered a very considerable change, 
since a sample has come to the threshing floor, and this, with so many past similar 
instances, ought to prevent our forming any judgment previously to the test. Six weeks 
since, the wheat crop was generally deemed a fair average one, and the quality sup- 
posed good, notwith tanding the prevalence of the mildew, to a certain degree, in most 
parts; it is now averred, that the harvest will not rise to more than two-thirds of 2 
crop, and that without considerable importations, wheat is probable to reach a very high 
price inthe spring. ‘The quality also of the wheat in some of the mo:t preductive coun- 
ties is found to rise very light and bad. _ Barley and oats are both short crops, and have 
come forward at two different harve-ts, that is, have not been regularly ripe; the qua- 
lity indifferent. Pease bad, and the quantity small. Beans are generally found good 
in quality, and the best crop this harve-t in point of quantity. Hops a good crop, the 
duty laid at £150,000. Or-hard fruits plentiful, but wall fruits and filberts fall 
short. The root crops promi-e well, as do the seeds and grasses, feed being super- 
abundant, and considerable quantities of !attermath hay weil got in. The wheat sowing 
is in a forward state, and the lands never worked better A! kinds of live stock, pigs, 
as usual, excepted, in vast plenty, with some reduction of price, Lean beasts cheaper 
by £2 in 20.—sheep by 28 in £2.Pi-s still dear. 

Beef at Smithfield 4s. to 4s. sd. per stone—mutton 4s. 6d.—veal 4s. to 6s—lamb 4s. 
to 6s.—pork 5s. to 6s. 8d.—Town bacon 6s.6d.—Irish ditto 5s. 2d.—Markets probable 
to be very fullthis Autumn. 

Middlesex, Sept. 25: 

BILL of MORTALITY, from AUG. 26, to SEP. 23, 1806. 
- Qand 5-112 60and70- §7 
5and10- 53:70and80- 61 
10 and 20- 51:80 and 90- 20 
20 and 30- 85ig0and100 4 
30 and 40-131 
40 and 50 - 136 
50 and 60-115 


Peck Loaf 4s, 2d, 4s. 3¢, 4s, 2d, 4s. 4d.— Salt 20s per Bushel : 44d per Ib. 


CHRISTENED, BURIED, ( 


Males 733 Males 685} ‘ 
Females og 1438 Femat. 6560S tad 6 
Whereof have died undertwo years old “7 a 
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